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About this dictionary 


1 Who this dictionary is for and how to use it 


This dictionary is intended for two main audiences, who may want to find 
in it different types of information. The first intended audience is the Vurés 
language community. I hope they will be able to use this dictionary to help them 
write their language, and to promote and maintain the use of traditional words 
and meanings. It was for this audience, particularly the younger members, that 
I decided to include many colour photos, especially to illustrate plant and animal 
names, and a thesaurus, that teachers will be able to refer to when working with 
school children. The second main audience is linguists and other scientists, 
for whom I have included more extensive fields that may not be relevant for 
community members, such as etymologies and literal meanings. 


There is a lot of information packed into some of the entries in the dictionary, 
so Vurés speakers who are not very familiar with using a dictionary should 
read the explanations in the following sections. These show how to use the 
dictionary and how different parts of an entry for a word are separated. After a 
brief introduction to the Vurés language in Section 2, the Vurés spelling system 
is explained in Section 2.1. Section 2.2 provides a brief note about punctuation. 
This is a trilingual dictionary, with definitions of Vurés words presented in both 
English and Bislama, the nationallanguage of Vanuatu. Some information about 
the Bislama used in the dictionary is provided in Section 3. Section 4 presents 
some background information about the Vurés corpus and how the dictionary 
was compiled. Section 5 explains how the dictionary, and entries within the 
dictionary, are structured, and how to find information. Section 5.1 details 
the alphabetical ordering that is used. In section 5.2 some sample entries are 
presented to illustrate and explain how entries are set out. Some details about 
the part of speech labels that are used in the dictionary are given in Section 5.3. 
Section 5.4 discusses variants and complex word forms. The final section 
comments on word origins. 
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2 The Vurés language 


Vurés is a language spoken by about 2,000 people who live mostly in the southern 
part of the island of Vono Lav - called Vanua Lava by outsiders - in Vanuatu, 
a small island nation in the South Pacific (Malau 2016). Map 1 shows the location 
of Vanua Lava, in the Banks group of islands, part of Torba, the most northerly 
province of Vanuatu. Map 2 shows just Vanua Lava, the shaded part indicating 
the area where Vurés is spoken, with labels for the main Vurés-speaking villages. 
Around half of the people who speak Vurés live in the large village of Vetuboso. 
The remainder live mostly in villages up to an hour or two walk away from 
Vetuboso, with small communities of speakers also in the major Vanuatu towns 
of Port Vila, the capital, and Luganville, on the island of Espiritu Santo. 


The most recent count puts the number of vernacular languages of Vanuatu at 
138, with 17 of these spoken in the islands of Torba province (Francois et al. 
2015). Vurés, along with all other indigenous languages of Vanuatu, belongs 
to the Oceanic subgroup of languages, which in turn are all part of the larger 
language family called Austronesian. Within the Oceanic subgroup, languages 
of Vanuatu are all part of the Southern Oceanic linkage, which is divided into 
several groups, and Vurés, like all languages spoken in Torba province, is part 
of the Northern Vanuatu linkage (Lynch 2000; Lynch, Ross and Crowley 2002). 


Vurés speakers are multilingual, and are all fluent in Bislama, which is an 
English-lexifier creole (Crowley 2003, 2004). Many speakers also have some level 
of proficiency in the other main language of Vanua Lava, Vera'a and/or one of 
the languages of neighbouring islands, such as Mwotlap or Mota. Many Vurés 
people also have a working knowledge of English, and some have knowledge 
of French. For most, literacy was taught in English, and people have varying 
literacy levels in English, French and Bislama. Most people have not been taught 
how to read and write in their own language and thus find it difficult to transfer 
their English literacy skills to Vurés. This dictionary aims to help speakers 
overcome these difficulties. 
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Map 2: Vanua Lava, showing area where Vurés is spoken 
Source: € Malau (2016) 


2.1 Vurés sounds and spelling 


There is no established tradition of writing in the Vurés language. Most speakers 
of Vurés have been taught howto read and write in English during their schooling, 
and have never been taught how to read and write their own language. This has 
been the norm in schools throughout Vanuatu, with only English and French 
being used as languages of education. The situation is changing, however, the 
2012 Vanuatu National Language Policy (Ministry of Education 2012) stipulates 
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that all children should be taught in their mother tongue for the first three years 
of primary school, with English or French only introduced in Year 3. As of 2016, 
this policy has begun to be implemented at the Sanlan primary school, the main 
school within the Vurés-speaking area. In 2016, as part of the Vanuatu Education 
Support Program, I assisted with the translation of 51 readers and story books, 
along with other literacy materials such as posters, for classroom use for Years 
1-3 of primary school. The literacy materials that have been produced for Vurés 
follow the spelling system outlined and used in this dictionary. 


Table 1 presents the letters of the Vurés alphabet matched with symbols for the 
sounds that they represent. Each letter of the alphabet is presented in the first 
column of the table. In the next column is an example of a Vurés word that has 
that letter in it. The example words can be used by Vurés speakers as keywords 
to serve as a reminder of the sound that some of the more unfamiliar letters 
represent, especially those with marks on top of them, such as e and &. In the 
last column is a symbol from the International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA), which 
specifies the sound that the alphabet letter represents. The IPA symbols are to 
help those who do not already know how to speak Vurés, to show them how 
words are pronounced. More information about the sounds and phonology of 
the language can be found in Malau (2016: 19-48), which is a grammar of Vurés. 


Table 1: Spelling conventions for Vurés 


Letter Example Sound 
Aa anan ‘yellow’ [a] 

Bb bibis ‘roll up’ [b, ™b] 
Dd dódóm ‘think’ [d, ^d] 
Ee es ‘spear’ (vt.) [e] 

Eé és ‘alive’ [e] 

Eé és ‘smoke’ [oe] 
Gg gegen 'sharp' [v] 

li ilsi ‘end’ [i] 

Kk kakaka ‘story’ [k, kh] 
LI lelev ‘fast’ [1] 
Mm mamas ‘dry’ [m] 
Mm momo ‘tame’ [gm] 
Nn nonor ‘yesterday’ [n] 
Nn nonor 'snore' [5] 

Oo on ‘large octopus’ [o] 

06 6n ‘sand’ [o] 

Öö götö ‘hermit crab’ [ø] 
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Letter Example Sound 
Pp Popo ‘Grandma, Grandpa’ | [p]' 
Qq qaqaq ‘talk’ [kp"] 
Rr róró ‘news’ [r, d 
Ss sasar ‘island cabbage’ [s] 

Tt Tatat ‘Uncle’ [t, th] 
Uu usuk ‘my life’ Ly, of? 
Vv vivi ‘umbrella’ [B, p] 
Ww wiwieg ‘work’ [w] 


There are some difficult aspects of the spelling system. When I first started 
documenting Vurés in 1999, there were no books or other materials published 
in the Vurés language and few people ever tried to write in the language. When 
people needed to write anything, they would mainly write in English or Bislama. 
Eli Field Malau, one of the main people who has helped me to document the 
language, was one of a very few people who had tried to write in Vurés. He had 
faced difficulties with how to write the sounds that do not occur in English or 
Bislama, such as the vowels that we now write as é and 6. We were assisted in 
the development of the spelling system by linguist Alexandre Francois. 


As people are familiar with writing in English, if a Vurés sound is fairly similar 
to an English sound, then it is easy to use the same letter that is used for English. 
This is the case for a lot of the sounds of Vurés, even if the sound is a little 
different. For example, a Vurés v is made by putting both lips together, whereas 
an English v is made by moving the bottom lip up to the top teeth. These sounds 
are similar enough that it makes sense to use v for both. Several other sounds, 
mostly some of the vowels, are more difficult. There are also a few consonants 
that present some difficulties. I'll explain each of the issues here. 


To start with the consonants, Table 1 shows that there are two letters that have 
a line on top, m and n. The letter m sounds a bit like an English m followed by 
w and n sounds like English ng. Therefore, we could have decided to write these 
sounds with mw instead of m and ng instead of n. Eli Malau and I decided, with 
input from some interested members of the community, on m and n because 
quite a lot of older people are familiar with these two symbols being used for 
Mota language, which has been used as a common language by the Anglican 
church in the northern islands of Vanuatu for over a hundred years. There was 
also a sense within the group who participated in discussions that using the 


1 In Vurés /p/ only occurs in words borrowed from Bislama or English, like pomken ‘pumpkin’. It is included 
here as there are some entries in the dictionary of words beginning with p that have been fully incorporated into 
the language. 

2  Theletter u represents two different sounds. The sound [v] only occurs in a very few words that come from 
Mota, like bulsal ‘friend’. The decision was therefore made not to introduce a new letter for this sound. 
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m and n instead of mw and ng gives the written language a distinctive Torba 
character, in contrast with the spelling used for some of the languages spoken 
on islands to the south. 


Over the past 20 years, Eli Malau and I have held various workshops aimed at 
teaching the proposed spelling system to community members. Armstrong 
Malau, Eli's son, has continued these literacy teaching efforts through a Facebook 
group. There has been a reasonable level of interest in our efforts, with perhaps 
20 per cent of the community engaging in one way or another. There has been 
general acceptance of the alphabet that we have proposed by the people who 
have engaged with us in our literacy teaching efforts. When we have explained 
the need for symbols that differ slightly from those used for English, the 
reasoning has been understood and accepted. Today, many speakers of Vurés 
have become familiar to some extent with using this spelling system, but many 
other speakers have not. This means that in some cases, when a Vurés speaker 
tries to write in Vurés without having been taught, they might make different 
decisions about how to write a sound, based on the language(s) that they already 
know how to write. The most common difference is choosing mw instead of m 
and ng instead of n. People do this to some extent because these are easier to 
type on computers and smart phones, without needing to put a line on top of 
the letters. This would be an argument in favour of using mw and ng. However, 
this dictionary reflects the earlier community decision. The main reason for 
this is that the members of the community who I have worked with most closely 
feel strongly that the orthography has become established, through the literacy 
materials that we have produced and through community teaching. 


The other difficult letter in Vurés is q. This represents a sound which is not close 
to any sound of English, French or Bislama. It sounds a little bit like English k 
and p said at the same time, then followed by w, all in one sound. So in some 
ways itis similar to English qu which is pronounced as k followed by w. For that 
reason, we use q for this sound, and also because the letter q isn't needed for 
any other sound in Vurés. 


As for the vowels, the letters a and i are fairly straightforward and close to 
English and Bislama sounds. The sound represented by letter u is like a French u 
rather than an English one. That is, the letter represents the high front rounded 
vowel [y]. The symbols based on letters e and o, each with a line on top or two 
dots on top, are the difficult ones for people to learn which symbol goes with 
which sound. What is important to realise is that it is always best for a spelling 
system to have a different letter for each sound, and in Vurés each of these letters 
does represent a different sound. If you want to write that your grandmother is 
és ‘alive’ but you write instead that she is és ‘smoke’, then obviously that could 
be a bit confusing! 


There are nine vowel sounds in Vurés, but only five vowel letters in the English 
alphabet, so somehow the English alphabet needed to be adapted so that the 
Vurés alphabet has a different symbol for each vowel sound. An alternative 
option would be to use diagraphs, which is when two letters together represent 
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one sound, such as in English ‘bee’. Many literacy experts believe that it is 
easier for people learning how to read if each sound has just a single symbol 
to represent it, rather than two letters together. So this thinking influenced the 
choice of the symbols. 


2.2 Vurés punctuation notes 


As speakers of Vurés are literate mostly in English, it makes sense to generally 
follow principles of English punctuation where relevant, like capital letters at 
the beginning of a sentence and full stops at the end. One punctuation issue 
of relevance to the format of the dictionary is capitalisation. Headwords for 
nouns referring to place names, or people's names and kinterms used to address 
people, belong respectively to the subclasses of absolute location nouns and 
proper nouns. These nouns are listed capitalised in the dictionary, as they would 
be written. 


There are several proclitics in the language. Proclitics are words that in some 
ways sound like separate words, but in other ways sound like they are joined to 
the word that follows. In the dictionary, as in other literacy materials that have 
been printed since we started using this spelling system with the community, 
the proclitics are written separately. This is done to try and keep words as 
short as possible, which makes it easier for people learning to read and write. 
An entry in the dictionary that is preceded or followed by — means that the form 
is a prefix or a suffix. Prefixes join on to the beginning of words. For example, to 
qiat ‘taro’ we can add di- to form diqiat ‘taro leaf’. Suffixes join onto the ends of 
words. So matan with -ñ on the end means ‘your eye’, whereas matan with -n on 
the end means ‘her eye’ or ‘his eye’. 


3 Bislama in the dictionary 


This is a trilingual dictionary, with definitions of Vurés words given in both 
English and Bislama. All Vurés people are fluent in Bislama. Some use Bislama 
on a daily basis, but many use itless regularly, only when they come into contact 
with people who do not speak Vurés. While Vurés people are fluent speakers 
of Bislama, there is variation in the extent to which people are used to writing 
it. Most people have been taught literacy skills in English, but have not been 
systematically taught how to write Bislama. For this reason, not just on Vanua 
Lava, but throughout Vanuatu, it is quite common for people to be reasonably 
unsystematic in the way that they spell Bislama. Bislama is an English-lexifier 
creole. This means that the majority of words have an English origin. Due to 
this, many people who are more used to writing in English than in Bislama will 
transfer their knowledge of English spelling, even if the pronunciation and 
meaning of the word in Bislama is quite different. When writing Bislama, many 
people use a mix of English spelling combined with some knowledge of Bislama 
spelling conventions. 
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Bislamaspelling conventions do exist. Therehasbeensomelevelofstandarisation 
of Bislama spelling, which started in the 1970s when the first Bislama translations 
of the gospels were produced (Crowley 2004). Since Independence in 1980, as 
part of the promotion of Bislama as the national language of Vanuatu, many 
groups with an interest in literacy advocacy, particularly the Literacy Association 
of Vanuatu, have further developed the standarisation of the written form of 
Bislama. For the most part, the spelling of Bislama in this dictionary follows 
the standardised spelling used in A New Bislama Dictionary (Crowley 2003). The 
only deviations from the spelling presented in Crowley (2003) are in rare cases 
where experience tells me that the spelling does not reflect the most widespread 
current pronunciation. Pronunciation does vary within Vanuatu and I decided 
to consistently use the spelling that is seen as being the most common on 
a national level. 


There is variation, not just in pronunciation and spelling, but also in the words 
of Bislama. The majority of words are commonly used across the country, but 
others, especially those derived from local languages, can be limited in use to 
a particular area. Again, where this is the case, I have tried to represent as much 
as possible a standard national form of Bislama. For example, with plant names, 
if Crowley (2003) gives a word that is clearly derived from a word in Vanuatu 
languages, then I use only that word as the definition if Iam sure that knowledge 
of that word is completely widespread. If there is any doubt regarding knowledge 
of any Bislama words, then the definition will consist of an explanation of the 
meaning in simple Bislama. 


4 The Vurés corpus 


This dictionary was compiled from data collected over a 20-year period, from 
March 1999 to the end of 2018. The majority of headwords have been taken 
from and are represented multiple times in a corpus totalling approximately 
32.5 hours of recorded speech of a variety of genres. Approximately half of these 
recordings are audio only and the remainder are video and audio. The majority 
are monologues. The majority of the texts do not include any form of elicitation, 
but rather are people speaking in response to a request to explain a procedure, 
present a narrative, describe a situation, etc. The texts were recorded in two 
phases as part of separately funded projects, and thus are archived in different 
digital archives. The data collected in the period from 2002-06 was part of a 
project funded by the Endangered Languages Documentation Programme 
(ELDP) and this data is archived both with the Endangered Languages 
Archive (ELAR), hosted by the School of Oriental and African Studies (SOAS), 
and with the Pacific and Regional Archive for Digital Sources in Endangered 
Cultures (PARADISEC). The second phase was funded by the Documentation 
of Endangered Languages project (DOBES),* with data collected from 2007-13. 


3  eldp.net/ 
4  dobes.mpi.nl/ 
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The corpora in these digital archives are publicly available, and the access 
details and list of texts are presented in the appendix. For some entries, an 
example sentence illustrating the headword is presented. The majority of 
those example sentences has been extracted from recorded texts, and, if this 
is the case, a reference code for the relevant text is given after the example, to 
enable dictionary users to verify the use of the headword by accessing the text 
in one of the digital archives. The corpus was compiled with the primary goal of 
producing a grammatical description, published as Malau (2016). Compilation 
of a dictionary was a secondary aim. Thus, the definitions provided for some 
words are not as complete and thoroughly verified as for others. 


The texts in the corpus represent the language of over 100 different speakers, 
ranging in age from young children to the oldest members of the community. 
There is no significant dialectal variation in Vurés and each of the main 
communities in different villages are represented in the corpus. The recordings 
for the ELDP project were all made by me. The recordings archived with the 
DOBES project were recorded by me and by two other members of that project 
team, Armstrong Malau and Katherine Holmes. Transcriptions and translations 
of the texts were produced by me in consultation with a number of speakers, 
the main language assistants being Armstrong Malau, Eli Field Malau, Kali 
Malau, Samson Blondel, Kathy Doris, and Welsam Segir Malau Qiat. For the 
most part, translations made with the help of language assistants were from 
Vurés into Bislama. At a later stage, I then translated the texts into English. 
As my competence in Vurés developed, I was able to refine both the Bislama 
and English translations. While working on translations, the language assistants 
helped with refining the definitions of many of the words in the dictionary. 
Definitions of many of the more common, everyday words are based less on 
direct consultation, and more on observations of the language in use. Over the 
past 20 years, I have spent a combined total of a little more than a year with the 
Vurés community and am married to a speaker, Armstrong Malau, thus I have 
daily exposure to the language. Although not fluent, I am a competent speaker 
of the language. I am a fluent Bislama speaker. 


The majority of words, mostly nouns, in a number of semantic domains was 
directly elicited rather than documented through textual use. Marine biologist 
Katherine Holmes was a member ofthe DOBES projectteam and was responsible 
for documenting most of the marine terms, including names of fish, shellfish, 
and other marine species, and some fishing terminology. She has provided 
scientific identification for many species documented in the dictionary, mostly 
through spending time with speakers engaged in fishing and reef gleaning. 
Holmes checked identifications with multiple speakers, and scientific names 
for marine species are only given where the name has been checked and 
she was confident that the identification is correct. She also took almost all the 
photos of marine species that are presented to illustrate these nouns. 
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Plants were identified by two botanists who work with the Vanuatu Department of 
Forestry, Sam Chanel and Philemon Ala. In the early stages of my documentation 
of the language, in 2002, I asked Sam Chanel for identifications of approximately 
100 plants, and he identified these from specimens that I took and delivered 
to him at the Vanuatu Herbarium. Later, in 2007, Philemon Ala visited Vanua 
Lava and made further identifications, working with several Vurés speakers. 
Again, I have tried to give the scientific identification only when I am relatively 
confident that the scientific name is correct. Some of the better-known species 
that are distributed throughout Vanuatu, particularly food-bearing trees and 
plants, I was able to identify on my own, and by consulting Wheatley et al. (1992). 
The names and descriptions of some varieties of coconuts and taro cultivars 
have been recorded based on the research of agronomist Sophie Caillon. 


The scientific identifications provided for bird names should be taken as less 
accurate, and are based solely on identifications from pictures in Bregulla 
(1992) and from my own experience in Vanuatu. As the bird life of Vanuatu is not 
incredibly diverse, these identifications can still be considered to be reasonably 
accurate, as there are not many instances of similar species that might easily be 
confused when identifying through images. 


Anthropologist Sabine Hess provided some assistance with the definitions of 
kin terms. Linguist Daniel Krausse carried out fieldwork on Vurés as part of his 
PhD research in 2018 and contributed a small number of lexical items that 
were not yet included in the database and also provided modifications for some 
definitions. 


In terms of technical aspects of the production of this dictionary, the lexical 
data was entered and stored in a database, using the FieldWorks Language 
Explorer (FLEx) software.? All data was entered by me, regardless of whether 
it was produced as part of the process of text annotation, or as direct entry of 
elicited lexical data. A configured dictionary, finderlists and the thesaurus were 
exported using the Pathway program. This is a program that is linked to the FLEx 
program, which enables styles to be applied consistently to the dictionary data 
that is stored in separate fields in the database, so that the output is a somewhat 
formatted dictionary. The output files were then further formatted in Microsoft 
Word to improve the aesthetics and make the final product more user-friendly. 
There are just over 3,500 headword entries in the dictionary. 


In order to produce the thesaurus, I added the semantic category of individual 
words as a field within the FLEx database. This is an inbuilt part of the program, 
with a very detailed ready-made set of semantic domains. For the most part, 
the divisions into semantic domains that are specified within FLEx matched the 
categories that I wanted to distinguish for Vurés, but in some cases I adjusted 


5 FieldWorks is a set of software tools that have been created by the organisation SIL for storing and anlaysing 
language data. See: software.sil.org/fieldworks/. 
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the domains to suit. I also added some new categories that were not included, 
such as having a specific category for taros and coconuts, as these are such 
a pervasive part of Vurés culture. 


Due to my collaborations with Katherine Holmes, Chanel Sam and Philemon 
Ala, and the input of Sophie Caillon, this dictionary is quite heavily weighted 
towards names for flora and fauna, with close to one third of the entries 
belonging to these semantic domains. The dictionary includes 431 names for 
various fauna, of which 295 are marine species, including 158 fish species and 
50 shellfish species. There are also 62 bird species included. There are 608 
entries for plant names, including 228 trees and palms, 109 taro varieties, and a 
range of other plant and animal species. 


Any words that occurred in a text as part of the corpus have been included. 
The emphasis on flora and fauna was intentional to the extent that I actively 
sought collaboration with a marine biologist and botanists, knowing that 
engagement with the marine and bush environments are important sociocultural 
emphases for the community. Most omissions are unintentional, in that this 
dictionary is simply the result of my best efforts at documenting the words of 
Vurés with the time and resources that I have had available. I have chosen to 
publish the dictionary as it stands so that it can be used by the community now, 
but with the hope that it will be added to in future. 


One category of omissions that some users might observe is swear words. 
The inclusion of such words is an issue that can often be contentious when 
compiling a dictionary, particularly for small language communities. I have 
included words referring to body parts and functions that might be thought of as 
'rude' by some, but I have not included words that are solely used for swearing. 
There were differing opinions as to whether these words should be included 
or not, and I decided that it was appropriate to respect the more conservative 
members of the community. 


Almost all of the images used to illustrate headwords are photographs that 
have been taken by members of the DOBES team, specifically for the Vurés 
documentation project. Copyright belongs to the photographer and this is 
indicated by a watermark on each photo. Researchers who contributed photos 
are Katherine Holmes, Catriona Malau, Armstrong Malau, Philemon Ala, 
Raymond Ammann, Stefan Schnell and Sabine Hess. The only photos included 
that were nottaken as part ofthe DOBES project are those depicting bird species. 
Permission to include these to illustrate bird names was kindly given by the 
photographer, Garry Innes, whose name is also watermarked on the photos that 
he contributed. 
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5 Structure of the dictionary and entries 


There are four sections to the dictionary itself. First comes the main part, which 
lists Vurés words in alphabetical order and gives meanings in English and 
Bislama and other kinds of information. This is a translation dictionary, which 
means that the meanings of the Vurés words are given in both English and 
Bislama, but the definitions or meanings of words are not given in Vurés itself. 
The different types of information that are provided about each word and how 
to find that information in an entry are explained below in Section 5.2. After the 
main part of the dictionary, there are two finderlists, one from English to Vurés 
and the other from Bislama to Vurés. A finderlist lets the user look up a word 
in English or Bislama and find the equivalent word or words in Vurés. There 
is not much information in the finderlist, compared to in the main part of the 
dictionary, so when the user finds the word that they are looking for, they can 
then go to the main entry for that word if they want more information. There 
is a short introduction at the beginning of each finderlist, which covers some 
important points about how the finderlists are set out. Finally, the last section 
is a thesaurus. This is where words are grouped according to a meaning-based 
category. For example, there are lists of all of the fish names in the language, 
and names for different food crops, like taros, yams or bananas, and many 
other things. Further explanation of the structure of the thesaurus, and the 
different categories that have been included, is provided at the beginning of 
the thesaurus. 


5.1 Alphabetical ordering 


In Section 2.1 an explanation was given about the letters used in Vurés spelling. 
In terms of alphabetical order used in the dictionary, as Vurés speakers know 
how to write in English, Bislama or French and the letters are based on letters 
for those languages, it was decided that the Vurés letters should be put together 
to form an alphabet in an order similar to that which is used for English. 
I thought that this was the most sensible decision and asked the opinion of a 
range of Vurés people over the years, who have all expressed agreement with the 
proposed order. Therefore, where the letters are exactly the same, they occur in 
that order. The only letters that are different are still based on English letters, so 
they follow that basic letter in the Vurés alphabet. For example, e is followed by 
e and then é. The alphabetical order of Vurés is as follows: 


abdeeégiklmmnnooópqrstuvw 


Looking at this alphabet, some people might wonder why some of the letters 
of the English alphabet are missing; that is c, f, h, j, x, y and z. There are two 
reasons for this. Mostly the reason is that the sounds that these letters represent 
for English do not occur in the Vurés language. This is the case for f, h, j and z. 
In other cases, this is due to the fact that the English spelling system is actually 
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not very regular. For example, in English c can either represent the same sound 
as k, or c can represent the same sound as s. Vurés spelling simplifies spelling 
by consistently using either the letter k or s, and not using c at all. 


5.2 Structure of the entries 


The entries in the dictionary vary in terms of how many different types of 
information are given about each word. At the very least, for each word, the 
part of speech is given, followed by the meaning in English, then the meaning 
in Bislama, as in the following: 


butóliaw n.com. rainbow ~ renbo 


Other entries contain much more information. Here are five sample entries, 
to explain. Each part of each of these entries has a raised red number after 
it, and below there is an explanation for each number about what category of 
information that is. Note that different styles of typing fonts and different colours 
are used to try to distinguish one kind of information from the information next 
to it, in order to make it easier to find different types of information. 


wind like that, he sensed a smell.'? Taem 
hem i tekem win olsem ia, hem i harem 


ar!? (frvar. waar)? n.com.* kind of tree‘ 
~ wan kaen tri’ Premna corymbosa’ 
[Used for making bows. Oli yusum wan smel." (RTF)? [POc *lanit ‘sky’]’® 
blong mekem bonaro.]? [POc *qarop lenlimerlav'* (comp.)P? n.com.* 
“Premna spp]? southeast tradewind? ~ tokelau, 

lei! 2 n.com.* 1 ? wind’ ~ win’ O len ne saotis win we i kam long Mere Lava’ 


ge meneg, o lei mó uv me, ni tek 
ne inké, ni tek ne inke.^ The wind 
was strong, the wind blew this way and 
it took it (bird) this way, it took it this 
way. Win i strong, win i blu i kam, 1 
tekem hem (ot) olsem ia, i tekem hem 
olsem ia. (DHN)? 2 9 air? ~ win’ La 
masawre ne me le o len timiak inke, 
ni ronteg o buné.? When he took in the 


(Lit. wind from Mere Lava win i kam 
long Mere Lava]? 


lot? nloc^ seashore, seaside, area b 
1 3 3 


sea, but not including sea itself? ~ 
solwota, eria klosap long solwota’ 
See: naw,’ [POc *laur ‘sea, seawards']'^ 


lo!” art.“ locative preposition, to, at, on, 


marking common nouns’ ~ long’ No 
méél nék lo sto.’ I saw you atthe shop.” 
Mi lukim yu long stoa.¥ (Allomorphs: la, 
le, lē, lë, li, 15, 18) See: a,” 


Entries within the dictionary are organised as follows: 


d 


Headword: The Vurés word is the first part of any entry in the dictionary. 
The Vurés headword is presented the way that it is most commonly 
pronounced. Note that in Vurés, words mostly don't change their shape 
(i.e. there is little allomorphy). A common exception is with nouns that take 
endings that show who owns the thing expressed by the noun (possessive 
suffixes). See the discussion of nouns in 5.3 for more explanation. 


10. 
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Homonym number: Sometimes there are two words in a language that 
sound exactly the same, and therefore are spelt the same, but have 
completely different meanings. These are called homonyms. If words 
are homonyms, they are listed separately, with their separate meanings, 
as they are different words. For example, Vurés lo is both an absolute 
location noun meaning ‘seashore, seaside’ and an article that is used 
before common nouns. These are totally different words and it is just a 
coincidence that they sound the same. In cases like these, the headword 
is followed by a number, indicating which homonym entry it is. This is 
particularly important for when a different entry makes a reference to the 
entry for a word that is a homonym. 


Variant: For some words, there is more than one way in which the 
word can be pronounced, and therefore spelt. This can be for different 
reasons. Types of variants are explained in Section 5.4. For all words that 
have variants, the headword that is given is the most common or easily 
identifiable for speakers of the language, and the variant is in brackets 
after the headword. Within the brackets is a label for the type of variant, 
and then the word itself, like this: (or waar). 


Part of speech: After the Vurés word is an abbreviation label in small 
font for the part of speech of the word. That is, whether it is a noun, a 
verb or some other type of word. Some words belong to more than one 
category. The part of speech is given in italics: n.com.. There is a full list 
of the abbreviations used, with some further explanation, in Section 5.3. 


Sense number: Some words have more than one meaning or slight 
variations in their meaning. We call these different meanings the senses 
of the word. For example, be can refer to fresh water or to a river. These 
meanings are obviously related to each other, butthey are not the same, so 
they need to be listed separately under the entry, with distinct meanings 
and other information. The start of a sense is indicated with a number, 
like this: 2*. Words can have up to five senses. 


English meaning: The English meaning is given next. In some cases this 
can be just one word, but other Vurés words require a much longer English 
definition. 


Bislama meaning: The Bislama translation or meaning comes after the 
English. It is separated by ~ and is in a different colour to make it easy to 
distinguish the Bislama definition from the English. 


Scientific name: For many plants, animals, fish and birds, a scientific 
name has been given. See Section 4 for more on this. 

Example sentence: An example sentence in Vurés has been included for 
as many words as possible, to help illustrate the meaning and use of the 
word. This is not necessary for things like names of plants and fishes, 
which usually have other types of information like a description of their 
appearance, or a photo. 


English translation: An English translation of the example sentence 
follows the Vurés example. 
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Bislama translation: A Bislama translation of the example sentence then 
follows the English translation. 


Reference: Where an example sentence has been provided, in some 
cases it is followed by a reference abbreviation in brackets: i 
If a reference is given, the example sentence was taken from a recording 
of a Vurés speaker. The reference is a label for the particular recording. 
The recordings and where they can be found on the internet are listed in 
the Appendix at the back of the dictionary, so anyone interested can listen 
to these examples. 


Encyclopedic information: For some entries, additional encyclopedic 
information has been provided in square brackets like this: [English. 
Bislama.]. This information is not an essential part of the meaning of the 
word, but it aids in understanding the meaning and use of the word. 


Lexical relations: In some cases there are two words that have the same 
or very similar meanings. These are called synonyms and are indicated 
with the label Syn. For example, Syn: gósuv occurs as part of the entry for 
as. For some words, there is a word that is almost exactly the opposite 
in meaning. These are called antonyms and are indicated with the label 
Ant. For example, Ant: mamas occurs as part of the entry for dów. Other 
words are related in meaning in some way, which is worth drawing to the 
attention of users of the dictionary. For example, See: naw occurs as part 
of the entry for lo ‘seaside’, because the two words have similar meanings 
and the range of use of the words lo and naw is a bit different to the way 
the words ‘sea’ and ‘seaside’ are used in English, and ‘solwota’ in Bislama. 


Literal meaning: For some words, especially compounds formed from two 
or more other words, the meaning of the compound is not obvious from 
the words that make up the compound. In cases like these it is of interest 
to know what the individual words mean. For example, the expression gen 
movot means ‘close one’s eyes’, but this is an idiom formed from the words 
meaning ‘eat’ and ‘sleep’. Literal meanings are indicated towards the end 
of the entry, like this: {Lit. eat sleep kakae slip}. 


Etymology: Two different but related types of information are listed 
in square brackets at the very end of a small number of entries. This 
information is about the historical origin of the word. More detail about 
this is given in Section 6. The etymological information is presented in 
square brackets like this: [POc *qarop ‘Premna spp.’] with a label indicating 
the source language. 


Allomorphs: As mentioned at note 1, there is little allomorphy in Vurés. 
A significant exception is with some proclitics and prefixes that are 
important to the grammar of the language. The vowels in these forms 
match the vowel of the word they occur before. So one says in Vurés, for 
example, lo sto ‘at the shop’, but le ev ‘in the fire’ and lö govur ‘at the house’. 
See Malau (2016: 44-47) for a detailed explanation of this vowel variation. 
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Subentries: Some entries include a subentry. A subentry is a complex form 
that contains the main entry headword. Subentries are indented after 
the main entry and can themselves include all the same information as 
a main entry. 


Complex form type: For subentries, the subentry headword is always 
made up of more than a single morpheme - word or unit of meaning - like 
a compound or a reduplicated form. This is indicated with an abbreviation 
label in brackets after the headword, like this: (comp). There are six 
different types of complex forms and explanations and abbreviations for 
these are given in Section 5.4. 


Some of the entries have pictures to help illustrate the meaning. The picture is 
always located at the end, directly below the entry that it relates to. 


5.3 


Part of speech labels used 


The part of speech or word class labels used in the dictionary reflect the analysis 
of word classes presented in Malau (2016). The abbreviations used for each word 
class and subclass are presented in Table 2. Readers who would like to know 
more about the properties of particular word classes are directed to the main 
section of the grammar in which that word class is discussed. The relevant 
page numbers are provided in the last column of Table 2. A few points that are 
particularly relevant are discussed briefly here. 


Table 2: Parts of speech in Vurés 


Abbrev. Part of speech label Reference 
adj. Adjective 117-120 
adv. Adverb 122-124 
art. Article 230-241 
cl. Relational classifier 290-308 
conj. Conjunction 700-728 
dem. Demonstrative 423-460 
dir. Directional particle 132 
inter. Interjection 138 

loc. Locational 131 
loc.adj. Locational adjunct 131 
mod. General modifier 124 
n.com. Non-suffixing common noun 107-108 
n.com.suff | Suffixing common noun 108-109 
n.loc. Absolute location noun 105-106 
n.p.bound Bound proper noun 104-105 
n.p.fr. Free proper noun 103-104 
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Abbrev. Part of speech label Reference 
num. Numeral 124-127 
part. Particle 134 

pre. Prefix 135 
prep. Preposition 313-370 
pron. Pronoun 127-128 
quant. Quantifier 120-121 
subord. Subordinator 136-137 
suff. Suffix 128, 135 
temp. Temporal 121-122 
y. Ambitransitive verb 116-117 
vi. Intransitive verb 110-114 
vt. Transitive verb 114-116 
v.part. Verbal particle 134-135 


In Vurës there is a considerable degree of word class flexibility (Malau 2016: 
139-145). This means that, as in English, there are many words that can be used 
as different parts of speech, in particular both as a noun and as a verb. For words 
like this, the meanings of the word as different parts of speech are presented as 
different senses of the word. The following entry for tañsar provides an example 
of how this looks in the dictionary: 


taüsar 1*7.com. person ~ man 2° vi. become a person, feel like you have become 
human again ~ kam man 


Following on from this example, note that if all senses of a word belong to the 
same part of speech category, the part of speech is indicated directly after the 
headword, before the sense numbers and their associated definitions. If, as 
with tansar, the parts of speech are different, then it is indicated after the sense 
number for each sense. 


As stated, this word class flexibility occurs particularly with words that can be 
both nouns and verbs. To a lesser extent, there is also some overlap for words 
in other categories. For example, very much like in English, timiak ‘like’ is 
a preposition, a transitive verb, a subordinator and a discourse particle. Again, 
this will be indicated through the different senses. 


There are five noun subclasses in Vurés. It is important when speaking Vurés 
to know which subclass a noun belongs to for two main reasons. One is that 
the subclass of noun determines which article the noun will occur with. The 
other reason is that some nouns - bound proper nouns and suffixing common 
nouns - have a suffix attached to indicate the possessor of the item referred to 
by the noun. When it comes to flexibility, some nouns can occur as a member 
of more than one subclass. A helpful example to illustrate both the different 
classes and subclasses, and also the flexibility is with the words that mean 'dad, 
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father’. Mam ‘Dad’, when used as an address term or to refer to one's own father 
is a free proper noun, and as such can be preceded by the personal article 1. 
When used to refer to a member of the generic class ‘father, dad’, mam is a non- 
suffixing common noun and will be preceded by the common article o. The 
word mam also occurs as a transitive verb meaning ‘to call someone father’. 
In order to say whose father someone is, you need to use a different word, 
which is a bound proper noun and takes a suffix to show the possessor. So temek 
means ‘my father’, taman is ‘her/his father’ and temen i Kali means “Kalis father’. 
These examples show how the nouns show variation in the vowels of the root, 
depending on the possessor. The rules about how the vowels change are quite 
complicated and readers who wish to know more detail should refer to Malau 
(2016: 276-281). Due to this complexity, for each bound proper noun, the form 
listed in the dictionary is that which occurs when the possessor is a noun. Then, 
to illustrate the allomorphy (the variation in the vowels within the word), first 
person singular (‘my’) and third person singular (‘her/his/its’) possessed forms 
are presented as subentries. Suffixing common nouns behave in the same way, 
so they are also presented in this way. 


The main division forthe class of verbs in Vurés is into intransitive, transitive and 
ambitransitive subclasses. Intransitive verbs are labelled in the dictionary as vi.. 
and transitive verbs as vi.. For ambitransitive verbs, if the meaning difference 
between the intransitive and transitive uses of the verb is significant, then these 
are listed as separate senses of the word, with the meaning and label given 
for each sense. If, however, there is no significant meaning and distribution 
differences for a verb that can be used both intransitively and transitively, then 
the part of speech label given is simply v.. For example, garmós means 'spit' as 
an intransitive verb and 'spit on' as a transitive verb. It is thus just marked as v. 
with the definition ‘spit, spit on’. 


There are a number of entries for which the occurrence of the verb is limited 
in the corpus, and thus it has not been possible to determine conclusively the 
range of transitivity for the verb. In these cases, the word class is also indicated 
simply as v.. 


5.4 Variants, variation and complex forms 


In Vurés, there is almost no dialectal variation. It is less than two hours walk 
between each of the villages within the original Vurés area and people from 
these villages are in regular contact. Instead, most variation that occurs is 
free variation; that is, alternate forms can be used freely by speakers. This is 
particularly the case with the pronunciation of some vowels, especially the 
two vowels é and e. There are some words that contain the vowel é, for which 
some speakers, particularly younger people, replace the é with e. For example, 
dém ‘yam’ is pronounced as dem by most people today. Older speakers note 
that the original pronunciation was dém. Similar variation occurs with the 
vowel e, which some speakers pronounce as i in some words. For example, 
the first person plural inclusive pronoun, 'we, us' is nen, but is sometimes 
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pronounced as nin. In the dictionary, the pronunciation that has been observed 
most commonly is given as the headword, with the other pronunciation given 
afterwards in brackets: (fr.var. dëm). 


There are two other types of variants that are identified in brackets after the 
headword. One is common abbreviated forms of a word, such as timiak ‘like’, 
which is frequently reduced, and pronounced as tiak and so this is given as a 
variant after the headword preceded by the label abbrev. The other variant type 
indicated is for a small number of words for which the root of the word does 
not occur very often on its own, but is generally fused with a word that comes 
before it, which is usually a separate word. For example, the article that goes 
before place names, a is usually a separate word and would be written as such. 
There are a few exceptions to this, such as the word for ‘where’, for which a joins 
with vé to form a single word ave. As speakers think of ave ‘where’ as the word 
for ‘where’, with the a attached, it makes more sense to list this as the headword. 
The root, which is generally not thought of by speakers as occurring on its own, 
is listed after as a variant: (root ve). 


There are several different types of complex word forms that are listed as 
subentries in the dictionary. By complex form, I mean a word that is made up of 
more than one word or a word with another morpheme attached. This means, 
a single word with two different elements contributing to the meaning. For each 
subentry, the specific type of complex form is indicated with an abbreviation in 
brackets after the headword. The different types are explained here: 


* Compound ( ): A compound is a word that is formed from two or more 
other words put together. In Vurés these words are mostly nouns that are 
formed from one noun plus another noun or verb following it. Compounds 
are quite common as a way of making new nouns for different plants and 
animals that are related or similar. For example, under moto ‘coconut’ in the 
dictionary are many different types of moto. Most of the names of different 
types of coconut are compounds, with the name being the word moto 
followed by another word, such as moto dédérés, which is the name of a type 
of coconut that has sweet flesh, with dederes meaning ‘sweet’. Compounds 
can be made up of more than one other word. For example, wotag dere 
timiat is a kind of nut that has dark red skin, and so it is named for the dere 
‘blood’ of the timiat ‘devil’. 


e Possessed noun ( ): When some nouns are indicated for their possessor, 
or owner, especially parts of the body and names for family, the form of the 
root of the word changes. For example, the word for ‘father’ is teme, but 
‘my father’ is témék and ‘his father’ is taman. For each noun that changes 
its form in this way, the root noun is listed as a headword, and the forms for 
‘my X’ and ‘her/his/its X’ are listed as subentries to show the variation. 


* Reduplicated form (redup.): Reduplication, the repetition of a word or part 
of a word to form a new word, is a very common process in Vurés. In some 
cases, the reduplication is a regular process, and adds to, but does not 
really change, the meaning, such as indicating that an action continues for 
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an extended period of time. (See Malau 2016: 172-197 for details.) In other 
cases, reduplication can form a new word that has a meaning that is not 
entirely predictable from its parts, and belongs to a different part of speech 
category. For example, the verb gen ‘eat’, when reduplicated, can be a noun, 
gengen ‘food’. As this meaning is not predictable - and this is particularly the 
case when verbs are reduplicated to form nouns - then the form gengen and 
others like it must be listed separately in the dictionary. They are listed with 
(redup.) following the headword. 


* Serial verb construction (SVC): Serial verb constructions, when two or more 
verbs are used in combination, are common in Vurés. (See Malau 2016: 557- 
620 for details.) In some cases, the meaning resulting from the combination 
of verbs is not predictable. In these cases, the serial verb construction is 
included as an entry in the dictionary, followed by (SVC). 


* Derived form: A headword is listed as (der.) if it has been formed by adding 
a derivational prefix or suffix to an original word to form a new word. For 
example, there is a prefix, wO-, that is used to form new nouns, from other 
verbs, nouns, or combinations of nouns and verbs. The meaning and form of 
the words produced using the prefix is not predictable. An example of this is 
the noun wototow ‘measuring stick’, which is derived from the verb tow ‘to 
measure' reduplicated with the wO- prefix attached. 


e Idiom (id): An idiom is an expression, formed from a combination of words, 
the meaning of which is not at all predictable from the meaning of the 
individual words. An example is, qaq tala lam, which means ‘Bislama’. 
The literal meaning of this expression is ‘the language (qaq) of the deep sea 
(lam). 


6 Word origins 


The Vurés language belongs to the grouping called Oceanic within the 
Austronesian language family. Oceanic languages include most of the 
indigenous languages spoken in the Pacific region nations. They all share 
a common ancestor language, which means that they have a common source 
(Lynch et al. 2002). The ancestor of all Oceanic languages is known as Proto 
Oceanic. Proto Oceanic can be thought of as the great-great-granddaughter 
of Proto Austronesian, which sits at the top of the family tree. The languages of 
the islands of Torba are all very closely related to each other, so they can be 
thought of as sisters, whereas languages of central and southern Vanuatu are 
like cousins to Vurés, and Polynesian languages are more distant cousins. 
Most of the words in Vurés, and thus most of the words in this dictionary, are 
indigenous to the language and this means that they have been inherited from 
Proto Oceanic. The group of Oceanic languages, which has about 450 members, 
has been well studied, as has the history of the development of the languages 
from Proto Oceanic. As such, we can often tell from the form of a Vurés word, 
comparing it to words in other Oceanic languages, roughly what that word must 
have sounded like in Proto Oceanic. It is useful for those who study relationships 
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between languages, to know which words can be traced back to the ancestor 
language. Some reconstructions are thus included in the dictionary, where 
they are known. These occur at the end of an entry in square brackets, with 
the format [POc *word ‘meaning’], POc being the abbreviation for Proto Oceanic. 
All of the Proto Oceanic reconstructions presented come from four volumes on 
The Lexicon of Proto Oceanic (Ross, Pawley and Osmond 1998, 2003, 2008, 2011). 


In the majority of cases where I have provided a reconstruction of a word, this 
is for the word in Proto Oceanic. In some cases, a confident reconstruction for 
Proto Oceanic has not been produced, but it has been possible to trace back to a 
more immediate ancestor, Proto North Central Vanuatu. These reconstructions 
are from Clark (2009) and are preceded by the label PNCV. 


The national language of Vanuatu, Bislama, is a creolised pidgin language most 
of whose words have come from English. All speakers of Vurés are also fluent 
speakers of Bislama and use it quite regularly to communicate with outsiders 
- people who are from Vanuatu but do not know Vurés. As a result of regular 
contact and use, today some of the words that are used in Vurés are not words 
that have been handed down into the language from the ancestor language, but 
which instead have come from Bislama. In some cases, a Bislama word might 
have almost completely replaced the original Vurés word, such that almost no 
one today uses the original word. An example of that is taosen replacing tar 
‘thousand’. The word tar is still known by many, but rarely used. Alternatively, 
aword might be used quite regularly, although the original wordis still known and 
used by most people. An example of such is wok, which is used by many in place 
of wiwieg ‘work’. In other cases, the word derived from Bislama is the only word 
used, because it refers to an item or concept that has recently been introduced, 
since Europeans settled in Vanuatu. These are words like trak to refer to cars 
and other vehicles, derived from English ‘truck’. Words like these, although not 
of Oceanic origin, are used on a daily basis when speaking Vurés and have been 
included in the dictionary. Some speakers of the language may not approve 
of this, because they feel that it is not ‘real’ language, but nevertheless as they 
are well incorporated into the language, it is an accurate reflection to include 
them. Words that have come into the language from Bislama are indicated with 
[Bis Bislama word ‘English meaning’] at the end of the entry. If the word borrowed 
from Bislama has the same meaning as a word that already exists in Vurés, then 
this is indicated with See: word [Bis]. 
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8 Abbreviations used in the dictionary 


Grammatical categories 


adj. 
adv. 
art. 

cl. 

conj. 
dem. 
dir. 
disc. 
inter. 
loc. 
loc.adj. 
mod. 
n.loc. 
n.p.bound. 
n.com. 
n.p.fr. 
n.com. suff. 
num. 
part. 
pre. 
prep. 
pron. 
quant. 
subord. 
suff. 
temp. 
y. 

vi. 

vt. 


v.pa rt. 


Adjective 

Adverb 

Article 

Relational classifier 
Conjunction 
Demonstrative 
Directional particle 
Discourse particle 
Interjection 
Locational 
Locational adjunct 
General modifier 
Absolute location noun 
Bound proper noun 
Common noun 
Free proper noun 
Suffixing common noun 
Numeral 

Particle 

Prefix 

Preposition 
Pronoun 

Quantifier 
Subordinator 

Suffix 

Temporal 

Verb 

Intransitive verb 
Transitive verb 
Verbal particle 


Other abbreviations 

abbrev. Abbreviation 

Ant Antonym 

Bis Bislama 

comp. Compound 

der. Derived form 

dl. Dual 

Eng English 

excl. Exclusive 

frvar. Free variant 

Gen Generic 

id. Idiom 

incl. Inclusive 

Lit. Literally 

11. POSS Possessed noun 

pl. Plural 

PNCV Proto North- 
Central Vanuatu 

POc Proto Oceanic 

redup. Reduplicated form 

Spec Specific 

SVC Serial verb construction 

Syn Synonym 


Vures - English - Bislama 
Dictionary 


Ava 


a, art. locative, to, at, marking absolute 
location nouns ~ long, maka we i go 
wetem ol nem blong ples Na van a 
Vila. I’m going to Vila. Mi go long Vila. 
See: lo, 

a, v.part. nonsingular default aspect 
marker ~ i 

aao0 inter. expression of surprise, 
wow, gee ~ awo Aaoo! Go loqtag, 
go loqtag. Wow! There were lots and 
lots. Aaoo! Ol i plante we i plante. 
(ASS.024-025) Aa00, inko o melinsal, 
melinsal. Gee, now (they were) really 
hungry. Awo, nao i hanggri we i 
hanggri. (JRQ.131) 

abawé n.com. pandanus 
pandanas mat 

abrela n.com. umbrella ~ ambrela See: 
divivi [Bis] 

aelan n.com. island ~ aelan See: vono 
[Bis] 

aë part. have, existential predicate 
marker ~ i gat Ke, o bak aé le mete 
gévruk. There is a banyan tree at 
the doorway of my house. I gat wan 
nambangga long doa blong haos blong 


mi. (EDM.108) 


mat ~ 


aë, part. anaphoric marker, referring 
to previously mentioned place or 
topic; there, about (it) ~ long hem, 
long ples ia (wan samting o ples 
we i bin tokbaot finis) Ne me gil o 
qaróró, gil gil giigil, ni van, ni taq 
linereg ae. He dug a hole, dug and 
dug, and he went and hid in it. Hem 
i digim hol, digim, digim, 1 go 1 haed 
long hem. (AGG.019) Qét kemem a 
den me o masawre nitiwial, kemem 
a gengen ae. Then we arrived at a 
place and we ate there. Finis mifala 
i kam long wan ples, mifala i kakae 
long ples ia. (AAD.273) Kemek dol mö 
vugvug aé. We all had a meeting about 
it. Mifala i miting long hem. (CAA.061) 
[POc *(q)i-ai ‘previously mentioned 
place; ‘there, thereat"] 

ak n.com. canoe, boat, ship ~ kenu, sip 
Si kēmi gö mórós o ak talo kopra 
na mógun kemi, nek i wól. If you 
all want to own a copra boat, you buy 
(one). Sapos yufala i wantem wan sip 
blong kopra blong yufala, yu pem. 
(EDM.160) See: bakalav, [POc *waga 
‘canoe (generic)’] 
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AK GAVGAV 


ak gavgav (comp.) r.com. plane ~ plen 
{Lit. flying canoe kenu we i stap flae} 


'G Katherine E. Holmes 


ak gavgav ~ plane 


ak geben (comp.) n.com. sailing canoe 
~ sel kenu 

ak soso (comp.) n.com. canoe ~ kenu 
E roro a siol sar me, rev kal sar o 
ak soso. Then the two of them floated 
ashore and pulled ashore the canoe. Ale 
tufala i flot i kam antap, pulum i kam 
antap kenu. (ATB.048) Syn: welwel 


© Raymond Ammann 


ak soso ~ canoe 


ake inte. ow! expression used to 
indicate that one is hurt ~ awo! 
toktok we i talemaot se yu kasem 
kil Ake, ake, ake! Gé mémés, gé 
mëmës! Ow, ow, ow! It really hurts! 
Awo, awo, awo! I so weiso! (KMT) 

akrikalja n.com. variety of taro, ‘male’, 
which occurs in a variety of colours 
and shapes ~ kaen man taro we i 
gat defren saes mo sep blong hem 
[Bis agrikalja ‘agriculture’] 


alé, conj. so, then, conjunction used to 
link coordinate clauses ~ ale Mem 
sur na mogon o tere savsav, ale van 
me, dorok a van sar la gamelik. Put 
down your things, then come, and 
we'll go up to my men's house. Putum 
ol ting blong yu, ale kam, yumitu go 
antap long nakamal blong mi. (BQD) 
See: e [Bis] 

alé, inter. ok, alright ~ ale See: sowlé 
[Bis] 

amo (root m6) noc. 1 * before, time 
before now ~ bifo, fastaem Ba amo 
min nen a Vono Lav, o to odian ae. 
But before with us on Vanua Lava 
there were no chickens. Be bifo wetem 
mifala long Vanua Lava i nogat faol. 
(RTF.065) 2 $ first, in front ~ fastaem 
Komorok a var kal siag li tow, no 
amo, ne tówur. The two of us walked 
up the hill, me in front and him behind. 
Mitufala i wokbaot i go antap long hil, 
mi fastaem, hem bihaen. (ASS.002) 

amo den subord. before, introduces 
temporal adverbial clause ~ bifo 
long O be, nek i liaq vagvet amo den 
o qiat ni mian. The water, you irrigate 
four times before the taro ripens. Wota, 
yu putum wota fo taem bifo taro hem i 
raep. (RPT.014) 

an vi be uncooked, not properly 
cooked ~ no dan gud 

anmeg vt. bother, disturb ~ spolem 
Molio ni soso ti, ni sO sds, roro a 
SOSOSO, wo sar ei timiat mo row lo 
me, ni anmeg o to. Molio paddled, 
he paddled and paddled, the two of 
them paddled, and on the shore the 
devil came along and disturbed the 
chickens. Molio 1 parel, 1 parel go go, 
tufala i parel, parel, mo antap ia, devil 
i kamtru, hem i spolem faol. (DMM.038) 

anan 1 * vi. yellow, be yellow ~ yelo 
Dódóu ga anan ine, o ge ine na sian o 
wistaban. That one with yellow leaves, 
that kava is called wistaban. Lif i yelo 
ia, kava ia, nem blong hem wistaban. 


ar n.com. 


(OSK.039) 2 * n.com. yellowness, 
yellow (one) ~ yelowan [POc *yano- 
yao ‘yellow’ 

aqa inter. expression of surprise, 
disbelief, horror; gee, gosh ~ awo, 
toktok blong singaot blong talem se 
yu sapraes long wan samting Qét no 
wo, ‘Aqa, inko timiak ave Réwél?’ 
Then I said, ‘Gee, now what are we going 
to do, brother-in-law?’ Afta mi se, ‘Awo, 
nao ia olsem wanem, tawian?’ (ASS.010) 
agit (root qit) n.loc. far ~ longwe, farawe 
So nek aqit ren veti e, nek i row. 
When you are still far away, you jump. 
Taem yu stap longwe yet, yu jam. 
(ADT.041) Syn: arés 

ar, (frvar waar) n.com. kind of tree 
^ wan kaen tri Premna corymbosa 
[Used for making bows. Ol i yusum 
blong mekem bonaro.] [POc *qarop 
‘Premna spp.’| 

ar ol (comp.) n.com. kind of ar tree 
which grows in the bush ~ wan kaen 
ar tri blong bus 

ar tur (comp.) n.com. kind of ar tree 
which grows near the sea and is 
strong and does not bend ~ wan 
kaen ar tri we i stap long solwota mo 
i strong mo i no save benben 

> fenced in area, pen, 
compound, enclosure ~ fenis Nek 
ma tatag ere buluk ine van van van 
van vavavan, nek me teqel sow le 
qeren be bilen nitiwial. You follow 
the cattle fence on and on and on until 
you go down to another creek. Yu folem 
fenis blong buluk ia go go go go go, 
yu go daon long wan wota bakegen. 
(RRS.031) Ni van la ar, ni leg o tere qo 
ine, ni van me ni leg le werentenge. 
He went to the enclosure, he tied up the 
pigs, and he came and tied them to the 
posts. Hem igo long fenis, i fasem ol pig 
ia, i kam i fasem long wud. (ESP.098) 
[POc *gaRa(r) ‘fence’] 


AT 


ar, vt. bore, have enough of, tire of ~ les 


long No me geegen o vetel, ma ar no. 
I have eaten bananas so much and I am 
tired of it. Mi kakae banana go go, mi les 
long hem. Syn: dir 


arés (root rés,) nloc. distant, far, far 


away ~ longwe, farawe Ner ga 
vanvan arés. They go far away. Ol i 
stap go farawe. (ESP) Syn: agit 


as vt. 1* rub ~ rabem Jessica ne ni as 


na matan, o dódómia tae vita ne 
gö mórós movot. When Jessica rubs 
her eyes it means that she wants to 
go to sleep. Taem Jessica 1 rabem ae 
blong hem, mining blong hem se hem i 
wantem slip. Nekile me o tenge, nek 
i as, nék i vun la panken, e ni sum. 
Bring the medicine leaf, rub it, squeeze 
it into a cup, then she'll drink it. Karem 
lif meresin 1 kam, yu rabem, skwisim 
i go long kap, ale bae hem i dring. 
2 * wash, scrub (plates) ~ wasem Lö 
1616 góvur, na wur o 1616 góvur, na 
as o plet. Inside the house, I sweep 
inside the house and I wash the plates. 
Insaed long haos, mi brum insaed long 
haos, mi wasem plet. (DDL.006) Syn: 
gosuv [POc *asa(q) ‘grate, sharpen by 
grating or rubbing] 


asaw adv. separate, apart ~ stap hem 


wan Ne go tog asaw den o tansar, 
ne go tog asaw den o men, wo né go 
tog asaw den o animol. It (flying fox) 
is apart from people, it is apart from 
birds, and it is apart from animals. 
Hem (flaengfokis) i stap defren long ol 
man, hem i stap defren long ol piin, 
mo hem i stap defren long ol animol. 
(DFF.062) Mem asaw, den nana qal 
ni més. Put it separate, in case I touch 
it and it falls. Putum i stap hem wan, 
nogud mi kasem i foldaon. 


at vt. tie thatch slabs onto bamboo 


rafters ^ fasem lif natanggura i go 
antap long bambu Nén mo so o 
doot, nen a tek me, a vidir, a ven, 
qet, inko nen a at. We remove the sago 
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palm leaves, we bring them, we remove 
the midribs, we sew them and then 
we tie the thatch to the rafters. Yumi 
tekem natanggura, yumi karem i kam, 
karemaot bun, somap, finis, nao ia 
yumi fasem i go long bambu. (RBH.016) 
at rev (comp) v tie sago roof 
thatching loosely, not close together 
^ fasem lif natanggura we i no fasfas 
tumas 

at tit (comp.) v. tie sago roof thatching 
with lots of leaves close together ~ 
fasem lif natanggura we i fasfas gud 
wetem plante lif klosap 


atale adv. all over the place ~ olbaot Ri 


kere vanvan ave, ba ri togtog gem le 
mete gévrun nen ine, ri oror atale. 
Don't go anywhere, but just stay by the 
door to our house and play around. 
Yufala i no go samples, be stap nomo 
long doa blong haos blong yumi, yufala 
i pleplei olbaot. (OQQ.015) Ne gata 
vanvan atale, ne ge sigsiag gem. She 
didn't go all about, she just sat down. 
Hem i no stap go olbaot, hem i sidaon 
nomo. (JRQ.007) 


atan n.com.suff her/his/its soul ^ sol 


blong hem See: ete 


atelen vi face upwards, for items 


that have division into top side and 
underside, such as person lying, 
bowl, plate, cup ~ fes o luk i go 
antap, olsem man i leidaon, kap o 
plet On row atelen. Lie down facing 
upwards (i.e. on your back). Leidaon 
fesigo antap. Ant: vateqev 


atik adj. small, be small ~ sol Darag, 


nekielna wian, na wian, la masawre 
neatik, ne o wewese. The wild nutmeg, 
you see its fruit, when it is small, it is 
round. Nandae, yu luk frut blong hem, 
frut blong hem, taem i smol, hem i raon. 
Syn: notu, 1 [POc *gitik ‘small’] 


atiktik (redup) com. small ~ 
smolsmol Wol ne atiktik e, ne mita 
van le. Because he is small, he won't be 
able to go. From hem i smol ia, bae hem 
i no save go. (GMM.074) 


atina r.com. cassava variety ~ kaen 


maniok 


atmén "com Le man ~ man Qón 


nitiwialirege min ginon, atmén wo 
reqe, roro me leg. One day there was 
a couple, a man and a woman, the two 
of them were married. Wan dei i gat 
man wetem woman blong hem, man 
mo woman, tufala i mared. (HWM.005) 
2* male ~ man I noton ine o atmen, 
ma qal wot o atmen. Her child wasa 
boy, the first-born was a boy. Pikinini 
blong hem ia boe, fasbon hem 1 boe. 
ESS.014) Nek gó mórós o to atmen 
si o to reqe? Do you want a rooster or 
a hen? Yu wantem man faol o woman 
faol? [POc *gata-m(")aqane ‘man, male’] 


auw inter. gee! ~ awo! 
av v. 


make mistake, be wrong, 
incorrect ~ mestem Oo mamarseg, 
na lólón komorok mo qor, e no ma 
qaq av vita nek ma van a Wetika. Oh 
sorry, the two of us forgot, so I made a 
mistake and said that you had gone to 
Wetika. O sore, mitufala i foget, ale mi 
talem rong se yu bin go long Wetika. 
(AWW.041) 


avé (root vé,) nloc. where ~ wea Qét 


komorok a van 16 góvur ave i Sabine 
go togtog ae. Then the two of us went 
to the house where Sabine was staying. 
Afta mitufala i go long haos we Sabine i 
stap long hem. (AAD) [POc *vai ‘where’] 


aw vi. shout, cry out ~ singaot Ma var 


tenten né ine, var gor na mogon o 
monog, ne ni awaw tek. He stepped 
on him and made him cry, stepped on 
his sore, and he cried out because of it. 
Hem i stanap long hem mekem i krae, 
stanap antap long soa blong hem, hem 
i singaot wetem. (JTF.074) 


awi inter. argh! ~ awe! Awi, no gété 
kér! Argh, I don't want it! Awe, mi no 
wantem! (FRN.034) 

awo inter. 1* general interjection, used 
to express positive emotion, wow! 
woah! ~ awo! Awo, gowe idian. 


B 


BAK 


Wow, it's really good. Awo, i gud 
tumas. 2 * general interjection, used 
to express negative emotion, hey! 
ow! ^ awo! Awo, Die, Mam, na miat 
e! Ow, Mum, Dad, I'm dying! Awo, 
Mama, Papa, bae mi ded ia! (JRQ) 


~b 


ba conj. but ~ be Nen gö dódóm ko vita 
ne miti kur le o tansar, ba ne mo kur 
o tansar. We thought that he wouldn't 
be able to eat a person, but he ate a 
person. Yumi ting se bae hem i no save 
kakae man, be hem 1 bin kakae man. 
(SSW.070) 

baberis 1 + n.com. wall of house ~ wol 
blong haos Nek ga sar gem o qiat so 
16 kulé baberis ine. You will just plant 
the taro behind the wall of the house. 
Bae yu jas planem taro bihaen long wol 
blong haos ia. (ESP) 2* v. make wall of 
house ~ mekem wol blong haos Syn: 
butun 

baer vt. ask (someone) for something, 
ask (something) from someone ~ 
askem wan samting long wan man 
No go baer nek vita nek i van me. 
I will ask you to come. Bae mi askem yu 
se bae yu kam. (VSG.032) No ma baer 
o som den i Eli. I asked Eli for money. 
Mi askem mane long Eli. See: vórus 

bagbaglo n.com. swiftlet (bird) ~ wan 
kaen pijin Aerodramus spp. 


© Garry Innes 


bagbaglo - swiftlet 


bak, n.com. generic name for banyan 


trees, kind of banyan with fruit that 
are round and light red when ripe ~ 
wan kaen nambangga we frut blong 
hem i raon moi grin mo taem i raep 
i red waet Ficus spp. O bak ae le 
mete gévron? Is there a banyan tree 
at the entrance to your house? 1 gat 
nambangga long doa blong haos blong 
yu? (EDM) La lalñe bak, o gersal liwo 
me den ae gen. Under the banyan 
tree, the main road reaches up to there. 
Andanit long nambangga, bigfala 
rod i kasem long ples ia nao. (RRS) 
[POc *ba(kg)a ‘banyan tree, medium- 
sized Ficus spp., not stranglers’] 


bak ~ Ficus spp. 
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bak matqo (comp.) n.com. kind of 
banyan with long fruit ~ wan kaen 
nambangga we frut blong hem i 


easily ~ wan sik blong skin we i 
olsem ringwom mo skin i luk olsem 
skel blong fis mo i save kamkamaot 


longwan 
bak, v. join together (two sides of 
prawn trap) ~ joenem tugeta (tufala 


bakrés n.com. variety of banana ~ wan 
kaen banana 
bal, vt. 1* use wooden tongs to pick up 


basket naora) Armstrong, le o tere 
waga niro ine, nek i bak tiwial roro. 
Armstrong, take those two prawn 
trap baskets, you join the two of them 
together. Armstrong, tekem  tufala 
basket naora ia, yu joenem tugeta 
tufala. 

bakalav, n.com. ship ~ sip See: ak 
bakalav, n.com. variety of yam that 
is between grouping of 'female' 
and 'male' yams and is hard to 
distinguish due to leaf. It is very 
thorny and is red and white ~ wan 
kaen yam we hem i no man mo hem 
i no woman. Hem i had blong luk 
save from lif blong hem. I gat tumas 
nil blong hem mo insaed hem i waet 
mo red 

bakan n married lover of man or 
woman ^ fren blong man o woman 
we hem i mared finis 

bakase n.com. abdomen, under side 
of crabs and other crustaceans ~ 
andanit, bel blong krab o naora Si 
no ge gial, nek i le o sursal, o tere 
giav dól, nek i tar wor ne, nek i 
wiak sow o bakase tabae, nek i él i 
Qaslaklakatég to tur ti lö 1616 giav. 
If I am lying, then you get a sursal 
crab, all the crabs, smash it open, 
open up its abdomen, and you will see 
Qaslaklakateg there inside the crab. 
Sapos mi giaman, yu tekem sursal krab, 
evri kaen krab, yu smasem brekem, 
yu openem bel blong hem, bae yu luk 
Qaslaklakateg i stanap insaed long 
krab. (OQQ.180) 

bako skin condition like 
ringworm where the skin becomes 
scaly and isn't strong, peeling off 


n.com. 


hot stones or charcoal from stone 
oven ~ tekemaot ston o jakol long 
oven wetem wud Nana le o gabal, 
na bal o vet. I get the wooden tongs 
and I remove the stones. Mi karem 
wud, mi karemaot ston. (NBQ.008) See: 
gabal 2 * cut (with scissors) ~ katem 
(wetem sisis) Nek ma bal na volon? 
Did you cut your hair? Yu bin katem 
hea blong yu? 

balbal (der.) n.com. scissors ^ sisis 


bal, n.com. stack ~ hip Ni leg né la bal 


ralet. He tied it to the stack of firewood. 
Hem i fasem long hip faeawud. 
(WRN.078) 


balak n.com. variety of fig tree with 


edible fruit and leaves ~ wan kaen 
tri we hem i famle blong nambangga 
mo yu save kakae frut mo lif blong 
hem Ficus wassa 

dabalak (der) n.com. leaf of balak 
which is eaten as wild greens - 
lif blong balak we ol man ol i save 
kakae olsem bus kabis 


balsian n.com.suff. her/his/its chin, jaw 


~ jin, jo blong hem See: balsie 


balsie n.com.suff chin, jaw ~ jin, jo 


[PNCV *balase 5aw bone (of pig), chin, 
cheek] 

balsian (n.poss) n.com.suff. her/his/its 
chin, jaw ^ jin, jo blong hem 
balsiek (n.poss) n.com.suff my chin, 
jaw ~ jin, jo blong mi 


balsiek n.com.suff my chin, jaw ^ jin, jo 


blong mi See: balsie 


ban cl. her/his/its (things for bedding) 


^ ting blong slip blong hem See: be 


banen ;.com.suff her/his/its hand ~ 


han blong hem See: beni 


baon n.com. 100 vatu, monetary unit 
used to refer to multiples of 100 
vatu * 100 vatu [This term is now 
considered archaic, only used by 
the oldest generation of speakers. 
Nao ia ol i nomo stap yusum wod 
ia tumas, ol olfala nomo ol i yusum 
yet.] See: mil, selen [Eng ‘pound’] 

bar, 1+ n.com. mature coconut that has 
very thin flesh and so is not good for 
making copra and spongy growth 
inside is not good for eating ~ kokonas 
we mit blong hem i tintin tumas mo 
yu no save mekem kopra long hem 
[The stage of coconut growth after 
sol. Kokonas i kam sol fastaem, afta 
hem i bar.] 2 * vi. (of coconut) has 
reached stage where the flesh has 
become thin and spongy growth 
inside is no longer good for eating 
~ (kokonas) i nomo gudfala navara 
blong kakae mo i nomo gud blong 
mekem kopra long hem Takle ma 
barbar. Some (copra) has thin flesh and 
is not good for making copra. Samfala 
(kopra) 1 tintin tumas mo yumi no save 
mekem kopra long hem. 

bar, n.com. variety of coconut that has 
very small fruit that do not have 
much liquid in them but the liquid is 
very sweet ~ kaen kokonas we hem 
i smol tumas be wota blong hem i 
swit 

bar, n.com. kind of palm ~ wan kaen 
pamtri Pelagodoxa henryana 
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bar ~ Pelagodoxa henryana 


barnaw 


BATBAT 


barbar, vi. across ~ krosem Neki mem 


ni mónó on barbar, ni 6n barbar 
kel sow wo ni on barbar kel wol. 
Put it so that it lies across a little, it 
lies crossing towards the right and it 
lies crossing towards the left. Putum i 
leidaon krosem smol, i leidaon krosem 
olsem ia, mo i leidaon krosem olsem ia. 
(T12.005) O réréi rentenge mé més 
barbar gor o gersal. A tree branch fell 
across the road, blocking it. Brans blong 
wud i foldaon i krosem blokem rod. 


barbar, n.com. axe ~ akis Syn: tele, 
bargor, n.com. kind of flying fish that is 


found close to shore ~ wan kaen smol 
flaengfis we i stap klosap long so 


bargor, n.com. yam that is unable to 


produce large tubers because it is 
planted with other large crops ~ 
taem yu planem yam wetem bigfala 
kakae, yam i no save mekem bigfala 
kakae 

doublespotted 
queenfish ~ kaen fis Scomberoides 
lysan 


n.com. 
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barnaw ~ Scomberoides lysan 


basbasne num. last ~ laswan Nén tol 


a big basbasne na tónó banén. The 
three of us will eat from his hands for 
the last time. Yumitri kakae laswan 
long han blong hem. (JMT.287) Syn: 
qetqetne 


bat vi. go secretly in search of sexual 


partner ~ krip from fren Ne ma bat 
sur ne. He secretly went to try and have 
sex with her. Hem i krip from hem. 


batbat n.com. red-tailed leatherjacket 


(fish) ~ kaen strongskin (fis) 
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baw com. onespot snapper (fish) 
~ kaen pulefis we i gat yelo tel mo 
wan blak spot long hem Lutjanus 
monostigma [POc *b"a[p,w]a ‘Lutjanus 
spp., snapper’] 


) Katherine E. Holmes 
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baw ~ Lutjanus monostigma 


be ci. relational classifier used to 
mark possession of items that are 
used for bedding by the possessor 
~ blong (yusum blong tokbaot ona 
blong bed o samting blong slip) Né 
mo movot lé bék. He slept on my bed. 
Hem i slip long bed blong mi. 
ban (n.poss) cl. her/his/its (things for 
bedding) ~ ting blong slip blong hem 
ben i nótuk (n-poss) cl. my child's 
(bedding) ~ ting blong slip blong 
pikinini blong mi 
bék (n.poss) cl my (things for 
bedding) ~ ting blong slip blong mi 

be tete n.com. 1* placenta ~ samting we 
i kamaot long mama, taem bebe i 
bon, we i bin fidim pikinini 2* uterus 
~ basket blong pikinini [There is 
some confusion over current usage 
of this term. It appears to be used 
to refer both to the placenta and 
uterus, but there is uncertainty 
about whether this is ‘correct’. Sam 
man ol i talem se wod ia i gat tufala 
mining ia, be i no rili klia gud se 
hem i stret o nol Syn: ben roro (Lit. 
baby's bed bed blong bebe] 

Bek n.loc. place name ~ nem blong ples 

bele n.com. handle, hard handle as of 
knife, cup, kettle ~ handel, olsem 
blong naef, kap, ketel Syn: siri, 

bemrin, vi 1 + help ~ halpem Syn: 
birin, 2+ be with ~ stap wetem Né 
gete bemrin o men, ne gete bemrin 
o seleqo. Ne to tog gém ti le vetitne. 


It (flying fox) isn't with the birds, and 
it isn't with the animals. It just stays 
in the middle. Hem (flaengfokis) i no 
stap wetem ol pyin, i no stap wetem ol 
animol. I stap nomo long medel. (DFF) 

bemrin, prep. Comitative preposition, 
with ^ wetem Garqe nek go movot 
bemrin no. Today you are going to 
sleep with me. Tede bae yu slip wetem 
mi. Nēk ile o bok, neki mem bemrin 
0 wooror, nek i nés le tibiar. You take 
the book, put it with the toys, and put 
(them) in the basket. Yu tekem buk, yu 
putum wetem pleplei, yu fulumap long 
basket. Syn: birin,, tek 1 

ben i nótuk ci. my child's (bedding) ~ 
ting blong slip blong pikinini blong 
mi See: be 

ben roro n.com. placenta ~ samting we i 
kamaot long mama, taem bebe i bon, 
we i bin fidim pikinini Syn: be tete 
{Lit. their (two) bed bed blong tufala} 

benmé n.com. kind of large flying fish 
with reddish pectoral fins ^ wan 
kaen flaengfis we hem i bigwan mo 
wing blong hem i haf red 

benmomolo :;.com. black sweetlips 
(fish) ^ tiklips (fis) Plectorhinchus 
gibbosus 

ber, 1 * n.com. grass skirt, skirt made 
from beach pandanus ~ grasket 2* vi. 
wear grass skirt ~ werem grasket 
No ge ber. I am going to wear a grass 
skirt. Bae mi werem grasket. 

ber, v. hollow out the inside of a canoe 
~ klinim insaed long kenu 

beraw n.com. striped surgeonfish ~ 
renbofis, blumak piko Acanthurus 
lineatus [POc *bifr,R]apa “Acanthurus 
lineatus, blue-lined surgeonfish'] 
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beraw ~ Acanthurus lineatus 


beret, v. try to shoot something 
(e.g. fish with bow and arrow, bird 
with shanghai or person with stone) 
but be unsure if the target will be 
hit as it is far away or can't be seen 
clearly ~ traem sut (olsem fis wetem 
bonaro, pijin wetem lastik o stonem 
man we i stap long bus) be yu no sua 
se yu save kasem from maet i stap 
longwe tumas o yu no save luk gud 
beberet (redup.) v. training to shoot 
a target with a bow and arrow ^ 
trening blong sut wetem bonaro 
No ge el o men mo row siag ba no 
ma dael talo sok sósógót, ba odian, 
qet ine na beret gem. I saw a bird 
land and I tried to find it but couldn't, 
so then I just shot with the hope of 
catching it. Mi luk pyin i sidaon be mi 
traem blong faenem, bo nogat, finis mi 
sut olbaot nomo. 

beret, n.com. surface of sea ~ antap 
blong solwota 

beretnaw n.com. common dart (fish) ~ 
kaen fis Trachinotus botla 

beriri n side ~ saed Syn: bersi 

bersi n side, edge ~ saed Nek ile o ror 
ine, mem row me le bersi qel. Take 
that garden rubbish and put it down 
at the edge of the taro paddy. Yu tekem 
doti ia, putum daon ia long saed garen 
taro. Ise mó tur ti le bersin John? 
Who was standing beside John? Hu 
ia 1 stanap long saed blong John? Syn: 
beriri, kikse 

bertantan v. feel body of canoe to test 
whether it is thick or not, to see if 
it needs to be hollowed out more 
~ holem bodi blong kenu blong 
testem se i tik o no Iñko na këk o ak 
na berbertañtañ. Now I am testing 
the body of my canoe to see if it needs to 
be hollowed out more. (This means that 
it is nearly finished.) Nao ia mi stap 
holem bodi blong kenu blong mi blong 
luk se mi mas katem moa o no. (Sapos 
i talem olsem i minim se klosap i finis.) 


BE 


bes 1° n.com. coconut oil, oily substance 


lining the flesh of germinated 
coconuts ~ krim we i stap wetem 
navara, oel blong kokonas 2 ° vt. put 
coconut oil or grease on something, 
as to heal a sore or grease something 
rusty ~ putum oel o krim blong 
kokonas long wan samting olsem 
long soa o long wan rosta aean Nē 
ge bes o monog na mógun i Jessica. 
She is going to put some coconut grease 
on Jessica's sore. Bae hem i putum oel 
blong kokonas long soa blong Jessica. 


bet vt. pick up ~ pikimap No me bet 


o ne, na nés le tibiar. I picked up 
the canarium nuts and put them in 
the basket. Mi pikimap nangae, mi 
fulumap long basket. 


bë noom 1* fresh water ~ freswota 


Ner mó suvsuv le be. They swam in 
the water. Ol i bin swim long wota. 
2 e river ~ wota 

bē mamas (comp.) n.com. dry creek 
bed ~ drae wota, rod blong wota Van 
wol me o qeren be mamas nitiwial, 
na sian o Be Qiqiar. Go round that 
way a bit further and there is a dry 
creek bed called Qiqiar Creek. Go olsem 
smol, i gat wan drae wota, nem blong 
hem Qiqiar Reva. (RRS) 


be mamas - dry creek 
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kéré bë (comp. n.com. mouth of 
river, place where river meets sea ~ 
as blong wota, ples we wota i joenem 
solwota {Lit. bottom of water as blong 
wota} 
mete be (comp.) n.com. source of 
river, creek ~ ae blong wota, ples we 
wota i stat (Lit. eye of water ae blong 
wota} 
nögö be (comp.) n.com. place where 
the irrigation channel is directed 
into a taro paddy ~ ples we ol i 
joenem wota i go insaed long garen 
taro {Lit. face of water fes blong wota} 
nótu bë (comp.) n.com. stream ~ smol 
reva (Lit. small water smol wota} 

bé, vt. bait hook ~ putum bet long huk 
See: webé [POc *bayan ‘fish bait, trolling 
lure, trolling hook’] 

be, n.com. variety of banana with very 
long, large fruit, and the fruit must 
be squeezed to enable peeling ~ 
kaen banana we kakae blong hem 
i longlongfala mo i bigwan, mo yu 
mas skwisim bifo yu pilim 

Be Daragro n.com. river name ~ nem 
blong wan wota 

Bé Gavteg n.com. name of a river ~ 
nem blong wan wota 

Be Luwo 7.loc. name commonly used to 
refer to Be Taqren, the largest river in 
the west Vanua Lava area ~ nem we 
ol i stap yusum blong singaotem Be 
Taqren, bigfala wota long eria blong 
wes Vanua Lava Syn: Be Taqren (Lit. 
large river bigfala wota} 

Be Matwetegem n.com. name of a river 
~ nem blong wota 

Bë Metentuv n.com. name of a river ~ 
nem blong wan wota 

Be Nunur n.com. name of a river ~ nem 
blong wan wota 

Bē Qiqiar n.com. name of a river ~ nem 
blong wan wota 

Bē Rañrañkör n.com. name of a river ~ 
nem blong wan wota 


Be Sonsonter n.com. name of a river ~ 
nem blong wan wota 

Be Taqren nom. name of a river ~ 
nem blong wan wota Syn: Bē Luwō 

Be Tultulvet n.com. name of a river ~ 
nem blong wan wota 

Be Veqog n.com. name of a river ~ nem 
blong wan wota 

bé- prep. purposive preposition, for ~ 
blong 

bebetiqo n.com. kind of tree that has 
two varieties, one with white leaves, 
the other with red leaves ~ wan kaen 
tri we i gat tu kaen blong hem, wan 
lif i waet, narawan lif i red [The 
wood is used for making arrows. The 
leaves are used as a local medicine 
and the young shoots are cooked as 
baby food. Ol i yusum wud blong 
katem aro blong sutum pijin o faol. 
Ol i yusum blong lif meresin mo ol i 
melekem top blong hem blong smol 


pikinini.] 
bekil n.com. kind of shrub ~ wan 
kaen plant Polyscias samoensis 


[Used traditionally in taro farming 
to produce large taro corms. An 
infusion made from the leaves 
can be used as an antidote for 
poisoning. Kastom yus blong hem 
blong putum long garen wota taro 
blong mekem se taro i bigwan. Mo 
tu, taem man i posenem yu, bae yu 
dring lif o insaed long andanit blong 
skin blong hem.] 

bēl v. have sexual intercourse ~ fak 
Roro mē bel. The two of them had sex. 
Tufala i bin fak. Roro a belbel. The 
two of them are having sex Tufala i fak. 
Nék me bel ne? Did you fuck her? Yu 
bin fakem hem? 

bém, r.com. butterflyfish ~ bataflae 
fis Family Chaetodontidae [POc *bebek 
‘generic for Chaetodontidae, coralfish 
and butterflyfish’] 
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bem - Family Chaetodontidae 


bém, v carry (baby) with piece of 
cloth, carry person or thing on back 
^ karem pikininio man long baksaed 
Dorok a bem. I'll carry you on my 
back Mi karem yu (long baksaed). 
Na bem nek. I'll carry you on my back. 
Mi karem yu (long baksaed). 

bem naw v. surf, go surfing ~ karem 
wef long solwota 

bemneg (ur bimneg) vt. carry on 
shoulder, hang over shoulder, as 
carrying basket with strap over 
shoulder and basket hanging down 
~ karem long solda, hangem long 
solda, olsem basket Na bemneg na 
non o tibiar. I'll carry your basket. Bae 
mi karem basket blong yu. 

bémtawal n.com. piece of sago palm 
thatch which covers over the top 
of the roof ~ natanggura we ol i 
somap blong blokem top blong haos 
Hilton, nek i le kal me o bemtawal 
ine, nana gév o qótu góvur. Hilton, 
pass up that piece of sago thatching, I'll 
cover over the top of the house. Hilton, 
pasem i kam antap natanggura ia, mi 
blokem top blong haos. 

ben lo n.com. brackish water, spring 
water that comes up by the sea and 
thus is slightly salty but drinkable ~ 
wota we i spring aot long solwota, yu 
save dring be i sol smol 

beni n.com.suff. 1» hand, arm ~ han Nen 
ge mem le benin Samson. We will 
put it in Samson’s hands. Bae yumi 


BES 


putum long han blong Samson. (VSG) 
Ne ge gis o rentenge la banen lo 
moto? Is he holding the stick in his 
hand on the right side? Hem i holem 
wud long han blong hem long raet saed? 
(M25) 2 * wing of bird ~ wing blong 
pijin [POc *banic ‘arm, hand, wing, fin 
(probably pectoral)’] 
banen gala (comp.) noom at her/ 
his/its left hand ~ lef han blong hem 
banen moto (comp.) n.com.suff. her/ 
his/its right hand ~ raet han blong 
hem 
banén (n.poss) n.com.suff. her/his/its 
hand ~ han blong hem 
benik (n.poss) n.com.suff my hand ~ 
han blong mi 

benik n.com.suff. my hand ~ han blong 
mi See: béni 

bér v. tie bamboo rafters to beam of 
roof before tying thatch onto rafters 
~ fasem bambu long ol wud (bifo 
somap taj i go long hem) See: weber 

berne ncomsuff partner, friend, 
person one associates with ~ 
patna, fren Na bernen ae, gete nek 
masgian. You have a partner, it is not 
you by yourself. Yu gat patna blong yu, 
i no yu wan. (JNN.022) 
bériién (n.poss) n.com.suff. her/his/its 
partner ~ patna blong hem 
bernik (5.5055) n.com.suff my partner 
~ patna blong mi 

berüen n.com.suff. her/his/its partner ~ 
patna blong hem See: berne 

bernik n.comsuff my partner ~ patna 
blong mi See: berne 

bérseg vi. wring ~ skwisim Nek i 
bérseg o gogov. You wring out the 
(wet) clothes. Yu skwisim wota 1 kamaot 
long ol klos. 

bés, vi. prepare cane or vine for 
weaving by stripping woody insides 
from outer bark ~ karemaot insaed 
blong loeaken o rop, redi blong 
wivim Nék i nin wor o gawol, e 
nék i bés. You break open the lawyer 
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cane, then you remove the fibre inside. 
Yu brekem loeaken, ale yu karemaot 
samting we i stap insaed. 

bes, vi. add water to (grated coconut, 
kava, traditional leaf medicine) 
when there is not enough liquid, 
in order to dilute or make liquid 
enough ~ kapsaedem wota i go (long 
kokonas, kava, lif meresin) taem 
wota i no naf Brenden, nek i ut o be, 
nek i bes me ti min no o moto, nana 
wor o sasar. Brenden, get some water 
and add it to the grated coconut for me 
and I will squeeze the coconut milk onto 
the island cabbage. Brenden, yu kasem 
wota, kapsaedem i go long kokonas 
blong mi, mi melekem kabis. 

bésbés vi. come with a purpose, 
reason, interest ~ kam giaman, kam 
from i wantem wan samting Ne me 
sigsiag besbes sur o gengen. He sat 
waiting expectantly for some food. 
Hem i sidaon giaman from kakae. Ne 
ni vanvan bésbés me sur o rege ko. 
He comes just to see this woman. Hem i 
stap kam giaman from woman ia. 

betul vi. lie down ~ leidaon 

Béut n.loc. 1* place name ~ name blong 
wan ples 2*tribe name, members of 
this tribe are thought to be talkative, 
proud and often making trouble 
~ nem blong traeb, mo olgeta long 
traeb ia ol i man blong toktok mo ol 
isave praod 

béw, ncom. 1 * kind of slug that is 
brown ~ slag, samting olsem snel be 
i nogat sel blong hem 2 * kind of sea 
slug ~ samting olsem besdemea we i 
stap long solwota 

béw, "cum. variety of breadfruit ~ 
kaen bredfrut 

bék cl. my (things for bedding) ~ ting 
blong slip blong mi See: be 

bél vi. 1 ° steal ~ stilim Roro a van vel 
tiqe talé bélbél gengen. The two of 
them went to every garden to steal food. 
Tufala i go long evri garen blong stilim 


kakae. (WRN.003) 2 * record, with 
audio or video recorder ~ rikodem 
voes o video 

bélbélvolon n.com. small Vanuatu fruit 
dove (bird) ~ grinpijin (Lit. steals its 
feathers stilim feta blong hem] 

bétutu adj big, large ~ bigfala Roro 
gete el sur o bétutu naw nitiwial ma 
van kal me. The two of them didn't 
see a big wave that came up. Tufala i 
no luk wan bigfala wef we i kam antap. 
(ATB.120) Syn: luwo 1 

bibiag vi stage of coconut growth 
when the flesh is dry but the skin 
is still green ~ mit blong kokonas i 
drae be skin blong hem i grin yet 

bibian n.com.suff. her/his/its neck ~ nek 
blong hem See: bibie 

bibié n.com.suff neck ~ nek Na bibian 
ge mie. It has a long neck. Nek blong 
hem ilongfala. (SBB) 
bibian (n.poss) n.com.suff. her/his/its 
neck ~ nek blong hem 
bibiek (n.poss) n.com.suff my neck ~ 
nek blong mi 

bibiék n.com.suff my neck ~ nek blong 
mi See: bibié 

bibis 1 * vt. roll up, as pandanus, hair, 
mat ^ rolemap wan longfala samting 
Na mogoñ o ga e ge mie nimal, bibis 
qétutu. That rope of yours is too long, 
roll it up shorter. Rop blong yu ia i 
longwan tumas, rolemap i kam sotwan. 


bibis ~ roll up 


2 * n.com. roll (of something) ~ rol 
(blong wan samting) Isē mó wöl 
o bibis ga ko? Who bought this coil 
of rope? Hu i bin pem rop ia we i stap 
long rol? 


Catriona Malau 


bibis ~ roll 


3 * v. roll together, as group without 
edges (in dancing) ^ rol tugeta olsem 
we yu no save luk kona (olsem taem 
wan grup i danis) 

bien vi. 1 * feed ~ fidim Ni le o vin 
garat, ni van me ni bien i tasen ae. 
He took some food scraps and he came 
and fed his younger brother with them. 
Hem i karem doti blong kakae, 1 kam 
fidim smol brata blong hem long hem. 
(GMM.024) Syn: venen 2 * put bait in 
trap ~ putum bet long basket naora 
Na mon o moto, na bien o waga. 
I wrap up the coconut, and I bait the 
prawn trap. Mi paselem kokonas, mi 
putum long basket naora. (KBN.020) 
bieg ncom. breadfruit ~ bredfrut 
Artocarpus altilis See: dowis 
[POc *baReko ‘breadfruit’] 
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biég ~ breadfruit 


BIG 


bieg ge mirmiar n.com. variety of 
breadfruit that has small fruit ~ 
kaen bredfrut we kakae blong hem 
ismolwan 

biég lót n.com. variety of breadfruit 
that is good for making lot as it is 
neither too hard nor too soft ~ kaen 
bredfrut we hem i gud blong nalot 
from hem i no sofsof tumas mo i no 
had tumas 

bieg ta motlav n.com. variety of 
breadfruit that is good for boiling ~ 
kaen bredfrut we hem i gud blong 
kuk 


bién n.com. young unmarried male, 


in early stages of puberty, no facial 
growth as yet (younger than lomegev) 
~ yangfala boe, olsem se hem i nomo 
pikinini be i nogat mustas yet 


big vi. eat (meat, greens, protein with 


main meal) ~ kakae (mit o kabis 
wetem kakae) Meter ma da o lót, big 
tek o to. Meter made a nalot, and they 
ate it with chicken. Meter hem i mekem 
nalot, kakae wetem faol. (HWM.082) 
bigbig (redup.) r.com. meat, greens, 
protein component of meal. 
Generally in Vanuatu, a meal is 
conceived of as consisting of the 
starchy, staple part (gengen), such as 
root vegetables, unripe bananas, or 
rice. This will be accompanied by the 
bigbig, which ideally will be meat, or 
otherwise greens, other non-staple 
vegetables, or simply coconut cream 
~ mit, pat blong kakae we i no men 
kakae, olsem mit, kabis o kokonas 
Ke, nen töl ta wanwan ko, ba na gen 
nen o bigbig odian ae. Hey, the three 
of us are drinking kava now, but we 
don't have any meat to eat. Ei, yumitri 
stap dring kava be mit blong yumi 1 
nogat. (ADT.035) See: gen 
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BIG TÓW 


big tów v. eat grated coconut flesh, 


scraped straight from the shell, 
either on its own or with a staple 
food ~ kakae kokonas, taem yu 
skrasem kokonas, yu kakae hem 
wan o tugeta wetem wan kakae Na 
el ne ni bigbig tow. I saw that he was 
eating coconut flesh. Mi luk hem i stap 
skrasem drae kokonas mo kakae. 


bilen (/fr-var. of bilen) 
bilen (or bilén) mod. 1 + again, 


modifies verb in the verb complex 
~ bakegen E gunón Téqél ni tel kel 
bilen. Then Teqel's wife was pregnant 
again. Ale woman blong Tegel i gat 
bel bakegen. (KMT) 2 * as well, too, 
modifies noun in the noun phrase 
~ tu O téréw bilen ne gö mórós o 
darag. The Vanuatu mountain pigeon 
too likes wild nutmeg. Nawimba blong 
hil tu hem i laekem nandae. (SBB.092) 
3 * more, other, another, modifier 
in the noun phrase ~ moa, bakegen 
Qetle vetitne o qaróró nitiwial bilen 
në go tog. Then in the middle there is 
another hole. Afta long medel wan hol 
bakegen i stap. (TT3.006) 


biliag, n.com. buff-banded rail (bird) 


^  nambilak (pijin) Gallirallus 
philippensis 


© Garry Innes ^. 


biliag ~ Gallirallus philippensis 


biliag mame (comp.) nom. white- 
browed crake (bird) ~ wan kaen 
piin Poliolimnas cinereus {Lit. red 
buff-banded rail red nambilak} 


biliag, n.com. darkfin hind (fish) ~ 
kaen los (fis) Cephalopholis urodeta 


© Katherine E. Holmes 


biliag - Cephalopholis urodeta 


biliag lam (comp.) ncom. leopard 
grouper (fish) ~ kaen los (fis) 
Cephalopholis leopardus {Lit. grouper 
from deep sea los blong dipsi} 

biliag, n.com. variety of taro, ‘female’, 
a type of maré, with a dark red stem 
~ kaen maré taro we hem i woman 
we han blong hem i dak red 

biliag, oncom. speckled, modifier 
derived from name for buff-banded 
rail, to indicate that the referent has 
speckled colouring ~ dotdot, olsem 
kala blong nambilak 

biliagtat n.com. kind of laplap food 
dish that has two layers of laplap 
with a layer of grated canarium nuts 
between, either roasted or raw ~ wan 
kaen laplap we i gat tu laen wetem 
grin o drae nangae long medel 

bimneg (fr.var. of bemneg) 

bin vt. peg ~ pin [Bis pin ‘peg’] 

bion n.com. proud ~ praod 

birbir n.com. sea hearse, lantern 
tree ~ nambirimbiri Hernandia 
nymphaeifolia [POc *biRi-biRi 
‘Hernandia nymphaefolia’| 

biriat n.com. garden where taro is 
planted in dry ground on the hillside 
~ drae garen taro antap long hil 
Roro gata vas kel o biriat. The two of 
them didn't replant the dry taro garden. 
Tufala i no planem bakegen garen taro 
long drae graon. (HWM.040) 


birin, vt. help ~ givhan long, halpem 
No gö mórós na birin nek ti nék 
i van me o tansar gö luwo. I want 
to help you so that you become an 
important person. Mi wantem givhan 
long yu blong yu kam wan bigman. 
(ESP.019) Syn: bemrin, 1 See: tek 
birin, prep. with, marks a concomitant 
role ~ wetem No gö lóló kakaka 
birin nek. I want to speak with you. Mi 
wantem storian wetem yu. Nén ge gen 
o qiat, ge big birin o buluk. We will 
eat taro, and will eat it with beef. Yumi 
kakae taro wetem buluk. (EDM.091) Syn: 
bemrin,, tek 1 

bis vi. pinch and twist to break off, 
as in picking (fruit) from tree or 
removing prawn legs ~ aksen blong 
karem (frut) long tri, karemaot leg 
blong naora Nēk i rem, nek i bis na 
gen nen o miak. You climb and you 
pick some Tahitian chestnuts for us to 
eat. Yu klaem, yu karem sam namambe 
blong yumt. (JRQ.056) 


bis ~ break off 


BOR 


bit vi. break off length of shell money 


~ karemaot pis sel mane Ner dol 
ner me bit o sóm min ne. All of them 
broke off some shell money for him. 
Olgeta evriwan ol 1 karemaot pis sel 
mane blong hem. (ESP) 


bitbitiqo n.com. kind of small tree with 


small red fruit and yellow flowers ~ 
wan kaen tri we i smol mo frut blong 
hem i smol mo i red mo flaoa blong 
hem i yelo Psychotria trichostoma 


bo prep. towards ~ long Në ni gis rak 


ne wo ni wot bo Tores, ni wot bo 
Orbarbar, ni wot bo Ro, ni wot be 
Révian, nē ni wot kal row bo Motlav. 
He picked her (parts of her body) up, 
and he threw her towards Torres, he 
threw her towards Ureparapara, he 
threw her towards Rowa, he threw her 
towards Revian, he threw her towards 
Motlav. Hem i pikimap hem, i sakem 
i go from Torres, i sakem i go from 
Ureparapara, i sakem i go from Rowa, 
i sakem i go from Révian, i sakem i go 
from Motalava. (JRQ) 


boboros n.com. kind of tree related to 


balak, with small fruit that are white 
or pinkish when ripe ~ wan kaen tri 
we hemi famle wetem balak. Kakae 
blong hem i smol mo taem i raep 
i waet o laet red [It has soft wood 
and is only used for firewood. Wud 
blong hem i sofsof mo i gud blong 
faeawud nomo.] 


boboto n.com. cheese tree; kind of tree 


with small yellow flowers and small 
fruit that are black when ripe ~ wael 
namamao, wan kaen tri we flaoa 
blong hem i smol mo i yelo mo frut 
blong hem i blak Glochidion sp. 


boko v. tie ~ fasem See: leg, [POc *buku 


‘tie (a knot); fasten’] 


bor, vi. laugh - laf Angelina ni bor tek 


ne. Angelina was laughing with him. 
Angelina i stap laf wetem hem. 
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BOR 


borbor, (redup.) n.com. laughter ~ 
laf Ni miat ren lo borbor. He died of 
laughter. Hem i ded long laf. (DNS.116) 


bor, n.com. 1* kind of large coconut leaf 


basket that is used for transporting 
food ~ wan kaen basket blong 
lif kokonas we ol i yusum blong 
paselem plante kakae insaed olsem 
blong sendem Ner mé nés o qiat lo 
bor talo vetren a Santo. They put 
the taro in a large coconut leaf basket 
to send it to Santo. Ol i fulumap taro i 
go long basket kokonas blong sendem 1 
go long Santo. 2 * small basket that is 
filled with food and hung up outside 
someone's house to indicate that 
another person has failed to meet 
an appointment, such as for a meal 
or drinking kava, with that person. 
The community will then know that 
this person has been let down by 
another ~ basket we man i fulumap 
wetem kakae mo hangem aotsaed 
long haos blong ol man ol i save se 
wan narafala man i mestem mo i no 
kam taem hem i bin mekem promes 
wetem man we i hangem basket ia 


borbor, n.com. kind of fish ~ kaen fis 
bormiak n.com. evodia, shrub with 


distinctive, pleasant-smelling leaves, 
variety with smaller leaves ^ wan 
kaen lif we i gat naes smel, lif blong 
hem i bigwan Evodia hortensis [The 
leaves are used as decoration on 
one's body, valued for the scent. Ol i 
yusum blong flasem bodi from smel 
blong hem i naes.] See: seg 
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bormiak - Evodia hortensis 


borseg vi. laugh at ~ laf long Ner a 
borseg nē, qaq titise ne van vaavan. 
They laughed at him, and said bad 
things about him on and on. Ol i laf 
long hem, toktok nogud long hem go go 
go. (ESP) 

boso adv. why, interrogative marker 
occurring clause initially ~ from 
wanem Boso nék to borbor sur? 
Why are you laughing? From wanem 
yu stap laf? (WRN) 

bo nom. 1+ length of bamboo used 
for carrying water ~ bambu blong 
fulumap wota 2 * length of bamboo 
used for making beat in dance ^ 
bambu blong kilim long wud long 
taem blong danis [POc *bue ‘(made of) 
bamboo] 

boak n.com. 1-mud~ sofmad Ne moror 
ti a Daragro lo boak. She had become 
stuck in the mud at Daragro. Hem i 
bin draon long sofmad long Daragro. 
(AAD) 2*taro garden planted in mud 
~ garen taro we ol i planem long 
sofmad O qiat ta vasvas vaga li tow, 
roro gata vas kel o boak. They were 
always planting taro on the hillside, 
the two of them hadn't planted the 
taro garden in the mud again. Ol i stap 
planem taro long hil nomo, tufala i no 
plantem bakegen long sofmad. (HWM) 

bobon v. kiss ~ kis, kisim Bobon i 
Jessica vagvet na mógun kemem dol. 
Kiss Jessica four times for all of us. Kisim 
Jessica fo taem blong mifala evriwan. 

bogereg vi. feed and look after 
(domesticated animals and plants) 
~ fidim mo lukaotem, olsem animol 
O qō ine, nen go bogereg. We will 
feed and look after that pig. Pig ia bae 
yumi fidim. (ESP) Syn: venen 

boget vi. feel proud, act proudly, show 
off ~ flas, mekem flas Nen a boget 
sur o plan na mógun nen. We are 
feeling proud because of our plan. 
Mifala i stap mekem flas from plan 
blong mifala. 


bogo, n.com. shark ~ sak [POc *bakiwa 
‘shark (generic)! 

bogo demel (comp) ncom. blue 
shark ~ wan kaen sak {Lit. cycad leaf 
shark namele sak} 

bogo mes (comp. ncom. sandbar 
shark ~ wan kaen sak {Lit. fish shark 
fis sak} 

bogo nornor (comp.) n.com. leopard 
shark ~ wan kaen sak {Lit. snoring 
shark sak wei stap pulum win} 

bogo, n.com. man who has not learned 
the traditional ways in the men’s 
house to gain rank ~ man we hem i 
no bin go long nakamal blong lanem 
stret rod blong kastom 

bogon n.com.suff. her/his/its fault ~ fol 
blong hem See: bugé 

bogor n.com. ballnut, Alexandrian 
laurel, beach mahogany, tamanu 
(tree) ~ nambakura, tamanu blong 
solwota Calophyllum inophyllum [Oil 
from the seeds has medicinal uses. 
Oel we i kamaot long sid blong hem 
oli yusum olsem meresin.] 
bogoremes (comp.) n.com. kind of 
tree ~ tamanu blong bus Calophyllum 
neo-ebudicum 

bok "com book ~ buk [Bis] 

Bokrat n.loc. place name ~ nem blong 
ples 

bol, vt. 1+ throw (something roundish 
and short) at ~ stonem (wetem raon, 
sotfala samting) Né mo bol no tek 
o vin moto. He threw a coconut shell 
at me. Hem i stonem mi wetem sel 
kokonas. See: gatótóqulqérét 2 * fall 
down onto (of something heavy) 
^ (wan samting hevi) foldaon i go 
antap long Nek i elgor gem vita o 
rentenge mito bolbol nek. You just 
have to watch out that the branches 
don't fall down onto you. Bae yu mas 
lukaot nomo se ol wud i no foldaon 
mo kasem yu. (VVCMVDP21Nov0701- 
AS.012) 


BON 


bol, vi. unripe, ripening but not yet 
ripe ~ klosap i raep bei no raep gud 
yet O tere möl ko go bol veti. These 
oranges are still not quite ripe. Ol aranis 
ia oli no raep gud yet. 

bolan ci. her/his/its (plant or animal) ~ 
blong hem (plant o animol) See: bulë 

bon vi. smell bad, as rotten food ~ 
smel nogud O ne ine go bon, go 
bon. Those canarium nuts smell really 
rotten. Ol nangae ia 1 smel nogud we. 
See: buné 

bonan ;.com.suff her/his/its smell ~ 
smel blong hem See: buné 

bonésnés vt. fill length of bamboo with 
food (e.g. taro, yam, meat, prawns) 
and roast over fire ^ fulumap kakae 
insaed long bambu mo rusum long 
faea Ner mō bonésnés o Or nonor. 
Yesterday they cooked prawns in 
bamboo. Yestedei ol i bin rusum naora 
insaed long bambu. 


@ Katherine E. Holmes. 


bonésnés - cook in bamboo 


bon, n.com. baby sling, cloth used for 
carrying baby ~ kaliko blong karem 
pikinini 

bon, vt. tie up ~ fasem No mō bon o go. 
I tied the hook onto the fishing line. Mi 
fasem huk long string. 

bon, n.com. cicada ~ wan kaen bebet 
we hem i singaot long naet [There 
is a belief that if one hears a cicada 
in the night, it means the spirits will 
come. Long kastom ol i talem se 
sapos i kam long naet, i minim se ol 
devel ol i kam.] Syn: wosor 
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BORON 


boron n.com. kind of beetle shaped 
like a turtle with hard wings and a 
strong smell ~ wan kaen bebet we 
wing blong hem i strong mo sep 
blong hem i olsem totel. Hem i sting 

borot nom. shore, sea shore, strip 
of sand or land close to the sea ~ 
so, sanbij o eria we i klosap long 
solwota MO so so, so den sar 16 
borot. He paddled and paddled until 
he reached the shore. Hem i pul, pul 
kasem long so. (OHS.024) 

boson n.com.suff. her/his/its finger, toe 
~ fingga blong hem See: busu 

böl n.com. variety of taro, an old variety 
with a whitish stem that is no longer 
planted ~ kaen taro blong bifo we ol 
i nomo planem we han blong hem 
i waet 

brisben ;.com. variety of banana ~ 
kaen banana [Bis Brisben ‘Brisbane’] 

bugé n.com.suff. fault; error or mistake 
caused by a particular person - fol, 
problem we wan i kosem 
bogon (n.poss) n.com.suff her/his/its 
fault ~ fol blong hem 
bugén i témék (n.poss) n.com.suff my 
father’s fault ~ fol blong papa blong 
mi 
bugék (n.poss) n.com.suff my fault ~ 
fol blong mi 

bugék n.com.suff. my fault ~ fol blong 
mi See: bugé 

bugén i témék n.com.suff. my father’s 
fault ~ fol blong papa blong mi 
See: bugé 

bul, n.com. suicide tree, kind of tree 
with red or black fruit that has sticky 
sap ~ wan kaen tri we frut blong 
hem i red o blak mo wota blong 
hem i olsem glu Cerbera manghas, 
C. odollam {Lit. join, sticky, so called 
because sap and juice from the fruit is 
sticky joen, fas, from yu save yusum 
wota blong frut olsem glu} [POc *bulit 
‘gum; resin'] 


bul, n.com. tattoo ~ tatu La masawre 


ner a el o bul odian ae nek, ner a 
el ta nek o sarsar. When they see that 
you don't have any tattoos, then they 
will know that you are not a woman of 
rank. Taem ol i luk se yu nogat tatu, bae 
ol isave se yu woman we yu no bin go 
long nakamal. 


bul- num. » num. prefix added to 


numbers to indicate a group of 
people of that number who are 
together ~ smol pat blong wod ia i go 
long bigining blong ol namba, taem 
namba i talemaot wan grup blong 
pipol we ol i stap tugeta Qet i Gavin, 
Sabine, Catriona wo i no kemem 
bulvet a van a lo vita a suvsuv la 
naw. Then Gavin, Sabine, Catriona 
and 1, the four of us went to the seaside 
to swim in the sea. Afta Gavin, Sabine, 
Catriona mo mi, mifala fo 1 go long 
solwota blong swim long solwota. 
(AAD.288) 


bulalev n.com. variety of taro, ‘male’, 


with a black stem ~ kaen taro we 
hem i man we han blong hem i blak 


bulbul 1 + ncom. cooperation, 


togetherness, friendship 7 
kopereisen O bulbul odian ren. 
There is no cooperation whatsoever. ! 
nogat kopereisen nating. Hilton o mesi 
bulbul birin tek ira Kelly. Hilton is 
always hanging out with Kelly and his 
friends. Hilton i stap hangraon nomo 
wetem Kelly olgeta. 2 * vi. cooperate 
~ kopereit Iutikas, nek gótó bulbul 
wareg min kemek. Iutikas, you don't 
cooperate well with us. Iutikas, yu no 
stap kopereit gud wetem mifala. 


bulé cl. relational classifier used to 


mark possession of items that are 
looked after by the possessor, such 
as crops, domestic animals ~ blong 
(yusum blong tokbaot ona blong 
animol o plant) Nek ge venen na 
bolan o tok. You will feed your dog. 
Bae yu fidim dog blong yu. (DDP.002) 


bolan (n.poss) cl. her/his/its (plant 
or animal) ~ blong hem (plant o 
animol) 
bulén i témék (n.poss) cl. belonging 
to my father (plant or animal) ~ 
blong papa blong mi (plant o animol) 
bulék (n.poss) cl. my (plant or 
animal) ~ blong mi (plant o animol) 

bulék cl. my (plant or animal) ~ blong 
mi (plant o animol) See: bulé 

bulén i témék c. belonging to my 
father (plant or animal) ~ blong papa 
blong mi (plant o animol) See: bulë 

bulés vi. place stone or something 
heavy on top of something else to 
hold it firm ~ putum ston o wud o 
samting we i hevi antap long wan 
samting blong holem taet o blokem 
No ma tar let o rentenge ko, ba mó 
bulés na bulék o qoor. I cut down 
this tree, but it fell on top of my wild 
yam plant. Mi jopem daon wud ia, be 
i foldaon antap long waelyam blong 
mi. Ri van me, ri bulés no. You all 
come and lie on top of me. Yufala i 
kam, leidaon antap long mi. Le o vet 
ine, bulés gor siag o bok. Take that 
stone and weigh down the book with it. 
Tekem ston ia, putum 1 go antap long 
buk. 

bulleveté num. six together, group of 
six (of people) ~ sikisfala (man) 

bullovoro num. seven together, group 
of seven (of people) ~ sevenfala 
(man) 

bullóvótól num. eight together, group 
of eight (of people) ~ eitfala (man) 

bullóvóvet num. nine together, group 
of nine (of people) ~ naenfala (man) 

bulró num. two together, group of 
two (of people) ~ tufala (man) Qón 
nitiwial i rege bulro min tasen a 
oror ti. One day, two people together, 
two brothers were playing. Wan dei 
tufala wetem brata blong hem i stap 
pleple. (ADT) 


BUM 


bulsal 1 + n.com. friend, mate, can be 
sexual partner or platonic friend 
~ fren 2 * n.p.fr. friend, used as an 
address term ~ fren Bulsal, nek 
ge birin le no? Friend, can you help 
me? Fren, bae yu save givhan long 
mi? (ATB) 3 * vi. be friends, become 
friends ^ fren Roro mo bulsal, 
roro mo togtog, roro a lugóg vita, 
*Dorok, dorok ge vénvéen. The two of 
them became friends, and they stayed, 
and they made a plan that, ‘The two 
of us will go shooting.' Tufala i kam 
fren, tufala i stap, tufala i plan se, 
‘Yumitu, bae yumitu go sut.’ (JTF.005) 
4* vi. become sexual partners ~ fren 
(olsem gelfren mo boefren) 

bulsamul num. ten together, group of 
ten (of people) ~ tenfala (man) 

bultaro n.com. yellowmask angelfish, 


regal angelfish ~ papiong fis 
Pomacanthus xanthometopon, 
Pygoplites diacanthus 


bultevelém num. five together, group 
of five (of people) ~ faefala Qét ine 
ma da vita inko kemem bultevelém. 
Then it meant that now we were a 
group of five. Afta i mekem se nao ia 
mifala faef long grup. (AAD) 

bultiwial "com unity ^ yuniti Lö 
bultiwial nén a totow. In unity we 
progress. Long yuniti yumi progres. 

bultól num. three together, group of 
three (of people) ~ trifala (man) Ne 
mé qilian den ner bultól. He passed 
away, leaving the three of them. Hem i 
lus long trifala. (ATW) 

buluk 7.com. cow, cattle ~ buluk [Bis] 

bulvet four together, group 
of four (of people) ~ fofala (man) 
I Mem ni vanvan me sur kemem 
bulvet. Mem was coming for the four 
of us. Mem i stap kam from mifala 
fofala. (AAD) 

Bum ont Grandma, Grandpa, 
Grandson/daughter; reciprocal 
address term used by grandparent 


num. 
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BUM 


to grandchild or grandchild to 
grandparent ~ Bubu [Mostly used by 
grandparent to grandchild, but able 
to be used as reciprocal term. Mos 
taem bubu i yusum blong singaot 
long smol bubu.] 
Bum tal nr Great-Grandma, 
Great-Grandpa ~ mama o papa bum timiat ~ Balistapus undulatus 
blong bubu 
Bum vóvórus "on Great-great- 
grandparent ~ Bubu blong bubu 
bum n.com. triggerfish ^ strongskin 
(fis) Family Balistidae [POc *bubu 
‘Balistes taxon, triggerfish'] 


bun v. place stones on fire of oven ~ 
putum ston antap long faea No mó 
tuwegev tuwegev kal qét, nana bun 
kel o vet ni van le meke qanris. 
I make the fire, then I place the stones 
ontop of the oven. Mi mekem faea finis, 
mi putum ston i go antap long oven. 
(NBQ.005) 


«Katherine: E. Holes 


bum - Family Balistidae 


bum golow (comp) ncom. black 
triggerfish ^ kaen strongskin (fis) 
{Lit. orphan triggerfish strongskin we i 
nogat mama mo papa} 

bum lam (comp) ncom. starry 
triggerfish ~ kaen  strongskin 
(fis) Abalistes stellaris {Lit. deep sea 
triggerfish strongskin blong dipsi} 

bum lo (comp) ncom. kind of 
triggerfish ~ kaen strongskin (fis) 
bum qërët (comp.) n.com. redtooth NE . ; 
triggerfish ~ kaen strongskin (fis) buné gérét n.com.suff. flying fox's smell 
Odonus niger (Lit. flying fox triggerfish ~ smel blong flaengfokis See: bung ` 
flaengfokis strongskin) buné n.com.suff. smell ~ smel O buné 
hun timiat (comp) See gengen gowé idian. The smell of the 
orangelined triggerfish ~ kaen food is really good. Smel blong kakae i 
strongskin (fis) Balistapus undulatus ud we. See: bon 


(Lit. headdress triggerfish hed dres bonan (n.poss) n.com.suff. her/his/its 
strongskin} smell ~ smel blong hem 


buné qérét (n.poss) n.com.suff. flying 
fox’s smell ~ smel blong flaengfokis 
bunëk (n.poss) n.com.suff my smell ~ 
smel blong mi 

bunék n.com.suff. my smell ~ smel 
blong mi See: bunë 


bun ~ place stones 


bunia n.com. food dish, where different 
kinds of root vegetables are baked 
in leaves in stone oven with coconut 
milk ~ bunia [Bis] 


bunia ~ food dish 


bur, n.com. light ~ laet E nér a ti o bur, 
van sar 16 1616 góvur. Then they lit 
the light and went into the house. Ale 
ol i laetem laet, go insaed long haos. 
(RPP.104) 

bur, 1 ° vt. close, shut ~ sarem Na bur 
na méték. I close my eyes. Mi sarem 
ae blong mi. Y Wówut mó bur gor o 
mete góvur. Wowut shut the door of 
the house. Wowut 1 sarem insaed long 
haos. (WWM) 2 * vi. be closed ~ klos 
O mete góvur gö bur. The door is 
closed. Doa i klos. 

bur ne n.com. canarium sap ~ wota 
blong nangae 

burmat vi. flutter eyelashes, make 
seductive looks to someone ~ 
mekem ae, lukluk long wan man o 
woman we yu laekem hem Ne mö 
burburmat min gunók. She was 
making eyes at my husband. Hem i 
mekem ae long man blong mi. 

burmatan variety of taro, 
‘male’, with a dark green bottom, 
dark purple top and black petiole 
~ kaen taro we hem i man we han 
blong hem i dak grin daon mo antap 
i dak popel 

burus mete n.com. eyelashes, eyebrows 
~ hea blong ae 

bus lav n.com. thumb ~ nambawan 
fingga 


n.com. 


BUSUOR 


bus titivono index finger, 
pointer finger ~ nambatu fingga 
long han (Lit. finger pointing to village 
fingga i poen long vilej} 

buskat n.com. cat ~ puskat Syn: tivi 
[Bis puskat ‘cat’] 

busmaraw n.com. nail, wooden stake 
~ nil (Lit. spider's finger fingga blong 
spaeda} 

bustavel n.com. kind of colourful, shiny 
beetle ~ wan kaen bebet we wing 
blong hem i strong moi kalakala mo 
isaen 

bustutun 7.com. kind of hardwood tree 
~ wan kaen wud Guettarda speciosa 

bustuwur n.com. pinky, baby finger ~ 
las fingga long han 

busu r.com.suff. 1 * digit, finger, toe ~ 
fingga 2 * claw ~ fingga blong pijin, 
fingga blong krab, naora 
boson (n.poss) n.com.suff. her/his/its 
finger, toe ^ fingga blong hem 
busuk (n.poss) n.com.suff my finger, 
toe ~ fingga blong mi 
busu Or (n.poss) n.com.suff. prawn or 
lobster claw ~ fingga blong naora 

busuk n.com.suff my finger, toe ~ 
fingga blong mi See: busu 

busumat 7.com. kind of insect ~ kaen 
bebet 


n.com. 


© Catriona Malau 


busumat ~ kind of insect 


busuor 7.com. variety of taro, ‘female’, 
with light red stem and top with 
light green stripes ~ kaen taro we 
hem i woman we han blong hem i 
laet red wetem grin straep long hem 
Syn: welebeor {Lit. prawn claws fingga 
blong naora} 
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BUSUQAEN 


busuqaen n.com. kind of small 
flowering shrub with white flowers 
and small fruit that are red when 
ripe ~ wan kaen wud we i gat waet 
flaoa, frut blong hem ismolsmol mo 
i grin be taem i raep i red. Lif blong 
hem ismolsmol mo stamba i no save 
gru bigwan Psychotria aneityensis 

busugérét n.com. kind of shrub ~ kaen 
smol wud Ascarina lanceolata 

buswotot n.com. wooden stakes 
hammered into float to join float 
to cross booms of outrigger ~ smol 
wud we i holem taet rel i joen long 
nasama blong kenu 


buswotot ~ outrigger stakes 


buton ;.com.suff her/his/its navel ~ 
nambuton blong hem See: butó 

butó n.com.suff. navel ~ nambuton 
buton (n.poss) n.com.suff her/his/its 
navel ~ nambuton blong hem 


butók (n.poss) n.com.suff my navel ~ 
nambuton blong mi 


butók n.com.suff. my navel ~ nambuton 


blong mi See: butó 


butóliaw n.com. rainbow ~ renbo 
butu n thorn (of citrus fruits) ~ nil 


(blong aranis) O butu möl me er 
na mölök. The orange thorn tore my 
clothes. Nil blong aranis i terem klos 
blong mi. 


butu ~ thorn 


butun 1 * n.com. wall of house ~ wol 


blong haos 2* v. make wall of house 
~ mekem wol blong haos Inko nen a 
tototere woo ta nena butun o góvur. 
Now we cut some bamboo to make the 
front walls of the house. Nao ia yumi 
katem ol bambu blong yumi wivim wol 
blong fran blong haos (RBH.022) Syn: 
babéris 

butun lav (comp) ncom. walling 
of house made by tying together 
lengths of large diameter bamboo ~ 
wol blong haos we ol i fasem tugeta 
ol bigfala bambu 

butun reg (comp) ncom. walling 
of house made by tying together 
lengths of small diameter bamboo ~ 
wol blong haos we ol i fasem tugeta 
ol smolsmol bambu 


D~d 


da vt. 1 * make, do ~ mekem Nek ma 
da oso? What did you do? Yu bin 
mekem wanem? 2 * cause; occurs as 
initial verb in causative serial verb 
construction ^ mekem Ke, nek ma 
da mamarseg no. Yes, you caused me 


to feel bad. Yes, yu bin mekem mi mi 
sori. (GMM) 3 * do something mean 
or bad to someone; mistreat, tease, 
hassle ~ mekem Nek ma da ne sur 
oso? Why were you mean to her? Yu 
mekem hem from wanem? 


da es v. resuscitate, revive, make 
somebody come back to life ~ 
mekem laef bakegen (sapos wan 
man klosap i ded) Ne mi miat ti, ner 
ma da eses ne, mó vuv o belo qoton. 
She was unconscious but they revived 
her, they poured water over her head. 
Hem i bin ded be ol i mekem hem i laef 
bakegen from ol i kapsaedem wota long 
hed blong hem. 

da gese v. do what ~ olsem wanem, 
mekem wanem Ei, nek i da gese tek 
o vo gen? Hey, what are you doing 
with that thing? Ei, yu mekem wanem 
wetem samting ia? (RPP.030) No gete 
gilal ta dorok a da gese. I don't know 
what we are going to do. Mi no save se 
bae yumitu mekem wanem. (ADT.082) 

da lage v. pay bride price ~ pem 
woman See: legleg (leg) 

da let vi. break (something brittle like 
wood or glass) ~ brekem (samting 
we i strong, olsem brans blong wud 
o glas) Ne ma da let o gasel. He broke 
the knife. Hem i brekem naef. See: melet 

da titise vi. damage, affect something 
in a negative way ~ spolem 

dael vi. try ~ traem Ni dael tale rev, ne 
mite rev le. She tried to pull it, but she 
wasn't able to pull it. Hem i traem blong 
pulum, hem i no save pulum. (JRQ.169) 
{Lit. make see mekem luk} 

dagaré (root gare) "com, victory 
leaf, ti plant ~ nanggaria Cordyline 
terminalis, C. fruticosa [POc *kaRi(q)a 
‘taxon of decorative plants’] 


o hen E Holmes, 


dagare ~ Cordyline terminalis 


DAMATMOT 


dagawis (fr.var. diwis) n.com. young leaf 
of breadfruit, which is cooked and 
eaten as greens ~ top blong bredfrut, 
blong kakae olsem kabis 

dalage n.com. payment of bride wealth 
~ braed praes 

damalalal n.com. kind of shrub whose 
leaves are eaten as greens ~ kaen 
bus kabis Syn: dimililial 

damarenit n.com. pandanus leaves 
that have dried on the branches ~ 
lif pandanas we i drae nomo long 
stamba See: démérir 

damat n.com. heliconia, plant with 
large leaves that are used to wrap 
laplap for cooking in stone oven ~ lif 
laplap Heliconia indica 


ZE 
al 
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damat ~ Heliconia indica 


damat denin (comp. n.com. variety 
of heliconia that has small leaves 
^ kaen lif laplap we lif blong hem i 
smolsmol 
damat möt (comp) nom. variety 
of heliconia that grows wild in the 
bush and is not cultivated ~ kaen lif 
laplap we i gru long bus nomo 
damatmot n.com. canna lily ~ wan 
kaen flaoa Canna indica 
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DAMÓSUR 


damósur v. comfort, try to make 
someone feel better when they 
are upset or worried ~ kamfotem, 
mekem tingting i go daon sapos 
i sore o wari tumas La masawre i 
Sophie mo mol, no mo lololwon 
nimal, Catriona ma damósur no. 
When Sophie went home I was really 
sad, and Catriona comforted me. 
Taem Sophie i go hom, mi sad tumas, 
Catriona i kamfotem mi. 

damalak n.com. crinum lily, spider lily 
~ kaen waet flaoa Crinum asiaticum 
[POc *m'alak ‘spider lily, Crinum 
asiaticum’ | 

damamas n.com. kind of tree, one 
traditional use of which is to help 
crawling babies to be able to walk 
strongly ~ wan kaen wud we kastom 
yus blong hem i blong ol pikinini 
we ol i wokabaot fo leg blong 
mekem se ol i save wokabaot strong 
See: wamamas, 

damataq n.com. kind of small flowering 
plant with tiny mauve flowers ~ wan 
kaen plant we i gat smolsmol popel 
flaoa Veronia cinnerea [Liquid from 
leaves can be used to stop a cut from 
bleeding Taem wan man i katem 
hem, bae yu skwisim wota blong 
hem i go, bae i stopem blad.] 

dananar n.com. Indo-Pacific sergeant, 
scissortail sergeant (fish) ~ wan kaen 
fis Abudefduf vaigiensis, Abudefduf 
sexfasciatus 


dananar ~ Abudefduf spp. 


dandan n.com. sugarcane variety ~ 
kaen sugaken 

dar 1 ° n.com. blood ~ blad Ne me el 
gem ke o veglal tala matien roro, 
o dar. He saw only the mark of the 
death of the two of them, blood. Hem 
iluk nomo mak blong ded blong tufala, 
blad. (GMM) 2* vi. bleed ~ (blad i) ron 
[POc *draRa(q) ‘blood’] 
daran (n.poss) n.com.suff her/his/its 
blood ~ blad blong hem 
dere qo (n.poss) n.com.suff. pig's blood 
~ blad blong pig 
dërëk (n.poss) n.com.suff. my blood ~ 
blad blong mi 

darag n.com. wild nutmeg ~ nandae 
Myristica fatua [POc *(dr,d)aRa(q,k)a 
‘wild nutmeg, Myristica sp.’] 
darag towlo (comp.) n.com. kind of 
tree like wild nutmeg but which 
has larger fruit which are round 
~ wan kaen tri olsem nandae be 
kakae blong hem i bigwan mo i raon 
Myristica inutilis 

daran n.com.suff her/his/its blood ~ 
blad blong hem See: dar 

dasagēl plants used as 
decorative boundary of land ~ plant 
we ol i yusum blong makem baondri 
mo blong flasem ples 

dasas n.com. fern (generic) ~ fens 
dasas qötu riaw n.com. kind of fern ~ 
wan kaen fens Angiospermum evecta 
[Young shoots can be taken to cure 
fish poisoning. Taem fis i posenem 
yu, bae yu kakae yangfala lif blong 
hem.] 
dasas tie tō n.com. kind of fern ~ wan 
kaen fens Spherostephanos invisus 
[Used to make sus tawlen where bush 
nuts are threaded onto the branch 
of the fern.] {Lit. chicken faeces fern 
sitsit blong faol fens} 

dasimreg vt. hate, reject ~ heitem, no 
wantem nating Jon ma dasimreg i 
ginon tasga. John rejected his wife all 
the time. John hem 1 heitem woman 


n.com. 


blong hem oltaem. O nótu mirmiar 
ine, ner ga dasimreg ne tasga. That 
small child, they reject him all the time. 
Smol pikinini ia, ol i stap heitem hem 
oltaem. 

datales n.com. flametail snapper (fish) 
^ kaen pulefis Lutjanus fulvus 
datamal n.com. caricature plant, kind 
of shrub with edible leaves ^ wan 
kaen lif we yumi save kukum mo 
kakae Graptophyllum pictum [There 
arethreekinds, one has yellow leaves 
and two have green leaves, one of 
which is long, the other more oval 
shaped. The plant grows to about 
2 metres and has white flowers. I gat 
tri kaen blong hem. Wan i gat yelo 
lif, tufala narawan, lif i grin. Wan i 
longfala, wan i raon. Flaoa blong 
hem i waet.] Spec: dömöwön 
datamal añ (comp.) n.com. kind of 
shrub with edible leaves eaten as 
greens ~ kaen bus kabis 

datamalqo n.com. kind of tree ~ wan 
kaen tri Pisonia grandis 

datamiar nom. small shrub with 
succulent stem and pale purple 
flowers ~ wan kaen plant we flaoa 
blong hem i laet popel Coleus 
scutellarioides [There are two kinds, 
one is red and one green. It can be 
used to prevent pests from attacking 
taro. Also used to treat cracked, 
irritated skin between toes which is 
caused by excessive moisture. I gat 
tu kaen blong hem, wan i red, wan 
i grin. Hem i lif blong stopem gosos, 
wan kaen bebet we i stap spolem 
taro. Tu ol i yusum blong gagletlet, 
skin we i brok long leg we sofmad i 
mekem.] 

datartarawów n.com. bandicoot berry, 
kind of shrub with small round 
black fruit ~ wan kaen plant we smol 
frut blong hem i raon mo i blak Leea 


DEBEN TENENEG 


indica [Used as a local medicine. 
Hem I tenge tala dar, sapos i nogat 
blad, dring lif blong hem.] 


datawalwal n.com. kind of small tree, 


grows to about 3 metres, with small 
yellow flowers and small fruit that 
are red when ripe ~ wan kaen tri we 
frut blong hem i smolsmol mo i grin 
be taem i raep i red, mo flaoa blong 
hem i yelo Phyllanthus ciccoides 
[Used as a local medicine for babies 
with breast feeding problems, and 
also as a treatment when children 
have eaten too many nuts. Hemi 
wan tenge sus. Givim long pikinini 
sapos titii mekem hem, mo tu givim 
long pikinini taem ol i kakae tumas 
navele o nangae.] 


datek vi. 1 + look after ~ lukaotem 


Sow roro ma datek o mirmiar ine. 
Then the two of them looked after the 
child. Ale tufala i lukaotem pikinini 
ia. (KMT.022) 2 * have knowledge 
of, possess and use a certain skill 
or knowledge ~ gat save long wan 
samting, holem wan save blong 
yusum Ne mo togtog so ine, ni datek 
o dódórug nitiwial. He stayed like that 
and he had a trick that he was using. 
Hem 1 stap olsem ia, hem 1 holem wan 
giaman blong mekem long man. (BQD 


davaqal n.com. kind of edible fern that 


grows in the water or swamp ~ wan 
kaen bus kabis we i olsem fens be 
i gru long wota o swam Pteris sp. 
Syn: detewel 


davarteker n.com. kind of shrub, grows 


to about 2 metres with tiny white 
flowers ~ wan kaen plant we i gat 
smolsmol waet flaoa Maesa sp. [Used 
in taro farming to encourage the 
corms to grow big. Tenge tale qiat, 
blong mekem se taro i gru bigwan.] 


deben tenéneg ;.com. kind of small 


plant ~ wan kaen smol plant 
Melicytus ramiflorus |If one rubs the 
leaves on one's arm it will improve 
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DEGE 


one's aim at shooting. Blong mekem 
se yu save sut stret, rabem lif long 
han blong yu.] 

dege 7.com. leaf ~ lif Syn: dodou 

degetget n.com. kind of shrub with 
leaves that are eaten as greens ~ 
kaen bus kabis 

delei v. flick, as in to shake something 
off one's hands ~ sekemaot, olsem 
yu sekem han blong mekem wota 
ilus 

deli n.com. very heavy rain ~ ren we i 
strong tumas 

delti n.com. buttress root, kind of 
tree root that starts high up on 
the trunk and is wide and long, 
reaching down to the ground ~ kaen 
rus blong wud we hem i stat antap 
long stamba mo i kasem daon long 
graon, olsem blong nakatambol, 
bluwota, siok, natavoa o namambe 
[Used as a carving wood, especially 
for wooden platters, and for flat 
piece of wood used to drum beat for 
dances. Olistap yusum rus ia blong 
mekem kaving, olsem natambia o 
blong kilim long danis] 

dem (frva. dëm) n.com. yam ~ yam 
Dioscorea spp. Ba 16 1616 nenere 
ine wo o vetel, o qiat, o dëm, o vél 
sele gengen. But inside the garden 
there were bananas, taro, yam, every 
different kind. of food. crop. Be insaed 
long garen ia i gat banana, taro, yam, 
evri kaen kakae. (KMT) [PROc *damu 
“Dioscorea sp.'] 
dem atatmén (comp.) n.com. primary 
grouping of varieties of yam, yams 
that bear long tubers ~ ol kaen 
yam we kakae blong olgeta ol i 
longlongfala (Lit. male yam man yam} 
dem boónobon (comp.) n.com. variety 
of yam belonging to ‘male’ grouping, 
that has a distinctive smell ~ wan 
kaen yam we i longfala mo i waet 
mo i gat smel blong hem 


dem geto (comp) ncom. variety 
of yam that has red tuber, with 
varieties belonging to both 'male' 
and ‘female’ groupings ~ wan kaen 
yam we insaed i red evriwan, i gat 
woman kaen mo man kaen tu {Lit. 
chicken’s yam yam blong faol} 
dem kelegleg (comp.) n.com. primary 
grouping of varieties of yam, yams 
that bear crooked tubers ~ ol kaen 
yam we kakae blong olgeta ol i 
kruked {Lit. crooked yam kruked yam} 
dem rereqe (comp.) r.com. primary 
grouping of varieties of yam, yams 
that bear short tubers ~ ol kaen yam 
we kakae blong olgeta ol i sotsotfala 
{Lit. female yam woman yam} 

dem ga n.com. variety of yam that is 
not planted but grows wild in the 
bush ~ kaen wael yam blong bus 
Syn: welir 

demeles general name for 
immature parrotfish species ~ ol 
smol blufis we ol i no kam bigwan 
yet Chlorurus sordidus 


n.com. 


demeles ~ immature parrotfish 


demen mav "com kind of shrub ~ 
wan kaen plant Ficus septica [Custom 
stipulates that if the leaves of this 
plant are placed behind one’s ear, 
they will protect anyone who goes 
to a place that has negative spiritual 
associations Putum bihaen long 
sora blong yu sapos yu go long wan 
rabis ples.] 


demete ncom. leaves fastened 
together and used to cover opening 
of stone oven ~ ol lif we ol i fasem 
tugeta blong blokem ae blong oven 
Syn: doroq 

den, 1 * prep. ablative; from, motion 
away ~ long Kemem döl a kalolo den 
o plen. All of us got out from the plane. 
Mifala evriwan i kamaot long plen. 
(AAD.030) 2 * prep. marking transfer 
or movement from a source ^ aot 
long, kam long Ner mé gire den ne 
o tere qo. They bought pigs from him. 
Ol i pemaot long hem ol pig. (ESP.100) 
3 * prep. than, marker of standard 
in comparative construction ~ aot 
long O gosow gö luwo den o tere 
takle gosow ge sisia go tog 16 1616 
ar. The rat was bigger than some of 
the different rats that stayed inside 
the enclosure. Rat hem i bigwan 
bitim samfala narafala rat we i stap 
insaed long fanis. (ESP.023) 4 * prep. of, 
expressing partitive relationship, of 
a group ~ aot long Gö tutuqé den nen 
o sul, nen ma qaq vita nen te wiwieg 
ko. Many of us people say that we are 
working here. Fulap aot long yumi ol 
pipol, yumi talem se yumi stap wok ia. 
(VSG.047) 5* vt. originate, come from, 
be from ~ kam long O kakaka ine 
me den o tamarge nitiwial, na sian 
i Wemolo. This story comes from an 
old man, his name is Wemolo. Storian 
ia i kamaot long wan olfala man, nem 
blong hem Wemolo. (SSW.003) 

den, subord. lest, in case, introduces 
adversative clause ~ nogud Ri van, 
ba komoron ri elgor, den komoron 
a més. You two go, but watch out, in 
case you two fall down. Yutufala i go, 
be yutufala 1 lukaot, nogud yutufala i 
foldaon. (0QQ.038) 

den v. beat to call attention, as beating 
on bamboo to call people to meeting 
^ kilim (tamtam, dram) blong 
singaotem man i kam Mam Tomas 


DEME 


ge den o wokor lo vorog gen. Papa 
Tomas will beat the bamboo gong this 
morning (to call people to a meeting). 
Papa Tomas bae i kilim tamtam long 
moning ia (blong singaot man 1 kam 
long miting). (VSJ) See: lam 

dere qo n.com.suff. pigs blood ~ blad 
blong pig See: dar 

deteqeütow n.com. kind of edible fern 
that grows on hill ~ bus kabis we 
hem i gru long saed blong hil Pteris 
sp. {Lit. leaf of top of hill lif blong top 
blong hil} 

detewel n.com. kind of edible fern 
that grows in the water or swamp ^ 
kaen bus kabis we i olsem fens be i 
gru long wota o swam Pteris sp. Syn: 
davagal 

devga n.com. sago palm leaf which 
is dry and has brown mark on it ~ 
lif natanggura we i gat braon mak 
olsem i drae 

debit n.com. good spirit (can be of dead 
or live person) who gives people 
good things ~ gudfala spirit, blong 
man we i ded o laef yet, we i save 
givim gudfala samting long yu 

dederes vi taste good - swit O tini 
tewen ge dederes. The juice from 
the native lychee is sweet. Wota blong 
nandao i swit. (OQQ) 

dem n.com. childless woman, woman 
who has never given birth ~ woman 
we i neva karem pikinini Iro vo ko ne 
o dem, ba toar we, ne gete dem, na 
noton niro. That woman is childless, 
but the other one yes, she isn't childless, 
she has two children. Woman ia i neva 
karem pikinini, be narawan yes, hem i 
karem pikinini, hem i gat tu pilanini. 

deme conj plus, used to conjoin 
numerals, thousands and hundreds 
and tens and units ~ wod weijoenem 
tugeta tu pat blong hae namba, 
olsem tu handred mo twenti Qet 
na tasén samul tiwial démé niro. 
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DEMERIR 


Qet had twelve (Le. ten plus two) 
younger brothers. Qet hem i gat twelef 
(olsem ten mo tu) smol brata. (JRQ.008) 

démérir ncom. pandanus that has 
dried on the plant ~ pandanas we i 
drae long stamba See: damarenit 

démermeér n.com. tree fern ~ blakpam 
Dicksonia spp. [Comparing demermer 
and qate, demermer does not grow as 
tall; the hands grow closer together; 
the leaves start further from the 
base; and the trunk is harder to cut 
and not soft inside. gaté is used as 
a grater for tubers, but demermer 
is not.] 
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dēmērmēr ~ Dicksonia spp. 


demel n.com. variety of breadfruit that 
has elongated fruit ~ kaen bredfrut 
we kakae blong hem i longwan 

dēn v. beat, tap lightly, bang, beating 
just to make a noise, rather than to 
make music or signal to people ~ 
kilim (bambu, wud) blong mekem 
noes nomo Neki ronteg ni den bilen 
o ak vagoro. You hear her bang again 
on the canoe a second time. Yu harem 
hem i kilim kenu bakegen nambatu 
taem. (ATB.033) Ise te den o delti 


rentenge ave? Who is banging on a 
tree root some place? Hu i stap kilim 
wud sam ples? 

denin (or dinin) ncom. leaf like 
heliconia but smaller ~ lif olsem 
lif laplap be i smolsmol Cominsia 
gigantea [Used for wrapping up food 
for baking. I olsem lif laplap be i 
smolsmol, be stil ol i yusum blong 
pasolem kakae.] 

défi 1* vi. arrive ~ kasem Ne me den 
vitia. She arrived already. Hem i kasem 
finis. 2 * vt. reach, arrive at ~ kasem 
Në ge den o ilsi. It reaches the end. 
Hem i go kasem en. 

deqet n.com. bird's nest fern ^ wan kaen 
lif we i stap gru long stamba blong 
wud Asplenium nidus [POc *p"ete ‘bird’s 
nest fern, Asplenium nidus] 


deqet ~ Asplenium nidus 


der n.com. coconut crab ~ krab kokonas 
Birgus latro 


€ Sabine Hess 


der ~ coconut crab 


déré 1* vt. wait for ~ wet long Qet nek 
kara dere toar masawre o ak min 
van me. Then you just wait for another 
time when the ship will come. Afta bae 
yu jas wet long narafala taem we sip 
bae i kam. (VSB.057) Syn: diar 1 | 2 ° 
vi. Wait ~ wet Qet ne me dere dere, 
oo mö moul. Then he waited and 
waited, oh it was a long time. Afta hem 
i wet, 1 wet, oo, i longtaem. (JRQ.087) 
Syn: diar 2 

deren n.com.suff her/his/its leg ~ leg 
blong hem See: diri 

dérés vi. tear strip from edge of coconut 
or pandanus leaf to make narrower 
for use in weaving ~ teremaot pat 
blong lif kokonas o pandanas sapos 
i bigwan tumas taem yu wantem 
wiv No me dérés o dómoto ko sur 
gö luluwo idian. I removed a strip off 
the edge of the coconut leaf because it 
was too wide. Mi teremaot pat blong 
lif kokonas from we i bigwan tumas. 
Na mogon o domoto e ge dederes si 
gete dederes? Have you neatened the 
edges of your coconut leaves or not? Yu 
bin teremaot ol saed blong lif kokonas 
blong yu blong stretem o nogat? 


© Catriona Malau 


© Catriona Mala 


ES 


deres - tear off edge 


DETERIV 


derivriv (frvar. dirivriv) n.com. fan ~ 


fan See: riv, 


© Catriona Malau 


dérivriv ~ fan 


dervag ncom. beach pandanus ~ 


waelpandanas, wan kaen pandanas 
we i gru long solwota mo i save gru 
bigwan mo i gat longfala rus. [The 
fruit can be eaten. The leaves are 
used for traditional clothing and also 
for covering the roofline of houses. 
Leaves together with canarium sap 
used to make a local light. Man 
i save kakae nat blong hem. Ol i 
yusum blong wivim kastom dresing 
mo tu ol i save yusum blong blokem 
top blong haos. Ol i save yusum drae 
lif wetem wota blong nangae blong 
mekem kastom laet.] Pandanus sp. 
[POc *pakum ‘Pandanus dubius] 


dësen n.com. kind of tree ~ wan kaen 


tri we i save gru eni ples [The plant 
has many uses in local medicine. 
Also used as a firewood. I gat plante 
yus long kastom meresin mo ol i 
yusum top blong lif we i red blong 
lif meresin. Ol i save yusum blong 
faeawud tu.] 


deteriv n.com. leaves of cottonwood 


tree that have been pinned together 
to produce a large leaf mat that is 
used to cover over food when it is 
baking in stone oven ~ stikim tugeta 
lif blong burao o navenue blong 
mekem i bigwan blong kavremap 
kakae taem i bek long oven 
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DEVELAVEL 


dévélavél n.com. steephead parrotfish 
~ kaen blufis Chlorus microrhinus 

dēwērēt n.com. aibika variety with 
reddish stems and veins of leaf ~ 
kaen aelan kabis we i gat red han 
blong hem Abelmoschus manihot 
variety {Lit. octopus leaf lif blong 
nawita} 

dëm (fr.var. of dem) 

démél n.com. ming aralia, kind of plant 
with edible leaves, that are yellowish 
green ~ nalaslas, wan kaen tri we lif 
blong hem i gat ol poenpoen long 
saed blong hem Polyscias fruticosa, 
Polyscias guilfoylei [There are two 
species of the same genus that are 
given this name. Ol i save kakae 
yang lif blong hem olsem kabis 
mo hem i gud speseli blong bekem 
wetem mit.] Spec: molol kor 

dér vi. rot, be rotten, as in food 
deteriorating or other items 
disintegrating ~ roten, olsem kakae, 
klos, haos I rege siag ko li tow, na 
gen nér o gengen ni dérdér viteg 
gem. The people living up there on the 
hill, their food was just rotting away. 
Olgeta antap long hil, kakae blong 
olgeta i stap roten nomo. (RPP) O qate 
ne mé dër den, ba o tere siri tabaé 
ne ge meneg. The tree fern has rotted 
away, but only the hard bits inside it 
are still strong. Blakpam i roten aot 
long hem, be bun blong hem nomo 1 
strong i stap. (SBB) 

dérék n.com.suff my blood ~ blad blong 
mi See: dar 

dévér n.com. orbicular batfish ~ wan 
kaen fis Platax orbicularis 

diam vi. hang ~ hang O tere gogov ge 
diam la ga. The clothes are hanging 
on the line. Ol klos ol i hang long rop. 
No mi dimdiam ti sar me la gakoko. 
I was hanging up there on the swing. 
Mi bin stap hang antap ia long swing. 


O tibiar siag me ti diam ti. That 
basket is hanging up there. Basket 
antap ia i stap hang. See: simedeg 

dimdiam (redup.) n.com. hammock, 
something one can hang in ~ hamak 


dian (frvar. of odian) 
diar 1 ° vt. wait for ~ wet long Ne go tog 


diar inko ripot na mógun nén. He 
will wait now for our report. Bae hem 
i stap wet nao long ripot blong yumi. 
(VSJ.091) Syn: dere 1 |2* vi. wait ~ wet 
Nek ma da qet, inko nek i siag diar. 
When who have finished doing that, 
then you sit and wait. Taem yu mekem 
finis, nao ia yu sidaon wet. (SBB.055) 
Syn: dere 2 


diat, vi. mushy, soft (of food that has 


been overcooked) ~ sofsof kakae 
we i dan tumas, olsem raes i kam 
olsem laplap, o yam i tumas wota 
Kemem mo kuk o komar, ba komar 
mi diat. We cooked the sweet potato, 
but the sweet potato was overcooked 
and mushy. Mifala 1 kukum kumara, 
be kumara i dan tumas mo i sofsof. Sas 
sur gamlót o qiat, den ne mi ditdiat. 
Remove the taro from the fire quickly, 
in case it gets overcooked. Karemaot 
taro long faea hariap, nogud hem i dan 
tumas. 


diat, vi. make a mistake and not reach 


the end when performing a dance ~ 
mestem mo no kasem stret en blong 
danis Nonores le qene vono i rege 
rereqe mi diat tek na mógun ner o 
laklak. The other day on the village's 
Saints Day the women didn't finish 
their dance properly. Bifo yestedei long 
dei blong vilej ol woman ol 1 mestem 
mo no kasem stret en blong danis blong 
olgeta. 


Die 7.p.f. Mum ~ Mama Mam tan Die, 


no gö mórós na gunók. Dad and 
Mum, I want a wife. Papa mo Mama, 
mi wantem woman blong mi. (ATB) 


Diebum (comp. unn Grandma ~ 
Bubu woman See: Mambum (comp. of 
Mam), Popo 

die 1° 7.com. mother (generic) ~ mama 
Maranag luwō ta Vono Lav, i rege 
maranag, i rege dól go tog oko, o 
mirmiar, o die, o mam, tansar dol, 
i rege, kemi ma van me den taval 
lam. Big chief of Vanua Lava, chiefs, 
all the people who are here, children, 
mothers, fathers, everybody, you who 
have come from across the sea. Bigfala 
jif blong Vanua Lava, ol jif, ol man we i 
stap long ples ia, ol pikinini, ol mama, 
ol papa, olgeta everiwan, yufala we i 
kam long narafala ples. (EKK.001) 2° vt. 
call (someone) mother ~ singaotem 
mama long 

dim vt. suck ~ titi long No ma van ti 
lē dim waga. I have been to suck wild 
passionfruit. Mi bin go blong kakae 
wael pasenfrut. 

dimililial n.com. kind of shrub whose 
leaves are eaten as greens ~ kaen 
bus kabis Syn: damalalal 

dimia n.com. kind of shrub, native 
mulberry ~ wan kaen plant Pipturus 
argenteus [Rub the leaf on fishing 
line before going fishing in order to 
catch lots of fish. Sapos yu rabem 
lif i go long string blong yu taem 
yu go huk, bae yu hukum fulap fis.] 
[POc *qaram"agi “Pipturus argenteus] 
dimiaresul n.com. aibika variety with 
lots of branches, eaten as greens 
~ kaen aelan kabis we i gat fulap 
han long hem Abelmoschus manihot 
variety {Lit. leaf many children, so 
called as it produces enough leaves to 
feed many lif blong fulap pikinini, from 
sei save fidim fulap pilanini] 

dinin (fr.var. of dénin) 

dinir n.com. strainer for kava ^ sef 
blong kava Nék ga taormat na 
mogon o dinir, nek ga taormat na 
mogon o tabe. You prepare your 
strainer, and you prepare your platter 


DITIAL 


(for making kava). Yu mekem redi sef 
blong yu, yu mekem redi natambia 
blong yu. (OSK) See: sensen (sen) [POc 
*Runut/nuRut 'sheath around base of 
coconut frond, used as strainer’] 

dinsów n.com. 1° saliva, dribble coming 
out of mouth, especially as with 
baby ~ spet we i kamaot long maot 
(olsem blong bebe) Na dinsan ni 
olol. Her saliva was dribbling out. Spet 
long maot blong hem 1 kamkamaot. 
2 * slime, something that is slimy ~ 
samting we i glis, wota we i olsem 
spet O qiat ko o ke dinse. This taro is 
very slimy. Taro ia i glis. 

dinvenqiat n.com. variety of taro, 
‘female’, with a stem that is whitish 
at the bottom and light green at the 
top ~ kaen taro we hem i woman we 
han blong hem i waet daon mo i grin 
antap 

dir, vi. hatch ~ (eg i) brok Na bulék o to 
me dir. My chicken hatched. Faol blong 
mi i kamaot long eg. 

dir, vt. bore, tire of ~ les long Mē dir 
no talo togtog oko. It bores me to stay 
here. Mi les blong stap long ples ia. Syn: 
ar 

dir, v. break off ~ brekem 

diri n.com.suff. leg, foot ~ leg 
deren (n.poss) n.com.suff her/his/its 
leg ~ leg blong hem 
dirik (n.poss) n.com.suff, my leg ~ leg 
blong mi 

dirik n.com.suff. my leg ~ leg blong mi 
See: diri 

dirivriv (f-var. of derivriv) 

ditial, n.com. kind of shrub ~ wan kaen 
plant Selaginella durvillei [The leaves 
are tied together to make a local 
broom. Also rub one's legs with the 
leaves when walking in the bush and 
it is believed that this will prevent 
one's legs from getting tired. Also 
used as a sosolo ‘taboo’; if itis put on 
a tree then this means that people 
are not allowed to take the fruit or 
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DITIAL 


nuts. Men can put the leaves in their 
hair when performing a traditional 
dance. Ol i fasem lif blong mekem 
brum. Sapos yu rabem long leg 
blong yu taem yu go wokbaot, bae 
leg blong yu i no save taed. Ol man 
ol i putum long hea blong olgeta 
taem ol i danis.] 


ditial ~ Selaginella durvillei 


ditial, n.com. kind of grass with tiny 
white flowers ~ wan kaen gras we i 
gat smolsmol waet flaoa 

divivi n.com. umbrella leaf ~ ambrela 
lif Licuala grandis 


) Philemon Ala 


divivi ^ Licuala grandis 
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diwinwian 7.com. kind of plant ~ kaen 


lif Freycinetia tannaensis {Lit. rain 
leaf, so called because it is believed that 
burning the leaves will cause it to rain 
lif blong ren, from se ol man i talem se 
sapos yu bonem, bae i mekem ren} 


diwis (fr.var. of dagawis) 
do n.com. kind of vine ~ wan kaen rop 


do man (comp.) n.com. kind of leaf 
from a vine that is used to poison 
fish ~ wan kaen kastom lif blong wan 
rop we ol i yusum blong posenem 
fish Derris elegans 


© Katherine Fl Holmes 


do man ~ Derris elegans 


do qorgavgav (comp. n.com. leaf 
which looks like do man that is used 
to poison fish, but is not poisonous 
~ wan lif we i luk olsem do man be i 
nogat paoa blong posenem fis 


do- pre. leaf of; derivational prefix 


which occurs both on nouns 
referring to plants, to specify a leaf 
of that plant, and also with a limited 
use to produce nouns referring 
to useful products made with 
leaves, such as a fan (dérivriv) or 
broom (dowurwur) ~ lif blong (wan 
samting), wan maka we i talemaot 
se lif blong wan tri o plant o wan 
samting we i mekem long lif, olsem 
fan (dérivriv) o brum (dowurwur) 
(Allomorphs: da-, de-, de-, dé-, do-, dö-) 


dobormiak n.com. plant with strong 


scented yellowish, green leaves ~ lif 
we i gat smel blong hem we i yelo, 
grin Kopsia flavida [Used in dancing 


for the scent. Ol i yusum blong danis 
wetem from naes smel blong hem.] 
See: Wesev 

dogon n.com. variety of taro ~ kaen taro 

dole n.com. doll ~ doli [Bis doli doll] 

dom inter. great; interjection used by 
and with deaf people to express a 
positive reaction to something ~ 
top, long lanwis blong ol def [Bis top 
great 

doot "com 1 * Vanuatu sago palm ~ 
natanggura Metroxylon warburgii 


yo me \ 
GerArmstrong Malau A 


doot ~ Metroxylon warburgii 


2» sago palm thatch ~ lif natanggura, 
taj 


rmstióng. Malau 


doot ~ sago palm thatch 


dootnónqet ` "cum. wild bush 
pandanus that grows in moist 
environments. Leaves have very 
sharp edges. ~ waelpandanas blong 


DOKOLOKOL 


bus we i laekem ples we i gat wota. 
Lif blong hem i sap mo i save katem 
yu. [There are no current uses but 
traditionally the leaves were used 
for roofing. I nogat yus tede be 
bifo ol i mekem ruf wetem olsem 
natanggura.] Freycinetia sp. {Lit. Qet's 
sago palm natanggura blong Qet} 


© Philemon Ala . 


dootnénget ~ Freycinetia sp. 


dordor v. make continuous rattling, 
rippling, shaking or reverberating 
noise ~ mekem noes we i stap gohed 
semak O bë row me to solsol dordor 
wo. The river down there really makes 
a rippling noise as it flows. Wota daon 
ia 1 stap mekem plante noes taem wota 
i ron. Da dordor ten na mogoñ o 
weviriak e. Try and rattle your dancing 
rattles. Traem mekem navangge blong 
yu i mekem noes. Na móguk o gasel 
ko mo dordor. This knife of mine 
rattles (handle). Naef blong mi ia i stap 
seksek. See: dorveg 

dorveg vi. bang together ~ bangem 
tugeta See: dordor 

do n.com. cliff ~ klif Ba o masawre ine, 
ne o bétutu do. But that place, it was 
a big cliff. Be ples ia hem i wan bigfala 
klif. (AAD) 

dodor vi be slow in movement or 
performing activity ~ slo blong 
wokbaot o blong mekem wan 
samting Nek o dodor, nék o dodor. 
You are really really slow. Yu slo we yu 
slo tumas. 

dokolokol n.com. kind of tree ~ wan 
kaen tri Dillenia biflora [POc *kulapu(R) 
‘Dillenia schlechter?! 
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dokolokol - Dillenia biflora 


Dol n.p.fr. name of mythical creation 
figure, enemy of the main creation 
figure Qet ~ nem blong man long 
kastom storian 

dol vi. swallow ~ swolem (daon) Inko 
roro mo dol o garmes vita, 'Dorok 
a gengen soko.’ Then the two of them 
salivated (swallowed down their spit) 
saying, "We're going to eat now.' Nao ia 
tufala i swolem daon spet blong tufala, i 
se, ' Yumitu kakae nao.’ (HWM) Na rem 
kalló wónsial, o naw ni dada nimal, 
na més teqel, na dol o naw, no mité 
gër le. If I climb on some driftwood, 
and the sea is too rough, I'll fall down 
and swallow some seawater, and I 
won't be able to swim. Sapos mi klaem 
long wan wud we i stap flot, solwota 
i mekem tumas, bae mi foldaon, mi 
solem solwota, bae mi no save swim. 
(WRN) 

doleg v. mix lot food dish after it 
has been pounded ~ miksim nalot 
wetem wud afta yu bin kilim finis 
Mo doleg so ine, a el o qiat, ga qag 
me qilian. Viles ga mame. They 
mixed it together, and they saw that the 
taro, all of the white had disappeared. 
It was all red. Ol i miksim olsem ia, 
ol i luk se taro, waetwan 1 lus. I red 
evriwan. (ATW) 

dolgia 1 * vi. choke ~ no solem daon 
gud kakae o wota mo i fas long trot 
Gen mólumlum, den nék i dolgia. 
Eat slowly, in case you choke. Kakae 
sloslo, nogud kakae i fas long trot blong 


yu. 2* vt. choke on ~ jok long Elgor 
den nek i dolgia o siri mes. Careful, 
in case you choke on a fish bone. 
Lukaot, nogud bun blong fis i fas long 
trot blong yu. 


domoto com. blackspot emperor 


(fish) ~ blakspot redmaot (fis) 
Lethrinus harak (Lit. coconut leaf lif 
kokonas} 


domototak n.com. plant related to 


kava but which cannot be made into 
kava drink ~ waelkava Macropiper 
latifolium 

domototak mame (comp. n.com. 
plant related to kava with dark red 
leaves and branches ~ waelkava we 
lif mo han blong hem i red {Lit. red 
wild kava waelkava we i red] 


domovotrev n.com. kind of small 


tree whose leaves close in the late 
afternoon ~ wan kaen tri we lif blong 
hem i klos long aftenun Albizzia 
lebbeck {Lit. leaf sleeps afternoon lif we i 
slip long aftenun} 


don, n.com. earwax ~ doti blong sora 


No goto ronronteg wareg sur na 
qorok ko o don mö tur gor. I can't 
hear properly because earwax is 
blocking my ear. Mi no save harem 
gud from doti blong sora i blokem sora 
blong mi. 


don, n.com. small dip or ditch in path 


that is not easily visible as the path 
appears flat ~ hol we yu no luk save 
se hol from graon i flat nomo, be 
yu prumbut long hem mo foldaon 
insaed No ma van qal o don sar me 
le gersal. I stumbled across a small dip 
in the road up there. Mi wokbaot kasem 
wan smol hol antap ia long rod. 


doot n.com. blind your eye, milky 


mangrove (tree) ^ wan kaen tri 
Excoecaria agallocha [It is believed 
that if one burns the wood, then it 
will result in deafness. Sapos yu 
bonem olsem faeawud, bae sora 
blong yu i fas.] [POc *dotoq 'sticky 


liquids including the sap of (some?) 
trees; a mangrove tree, probably 
Excoecaria agallocha’| 

doqomur See: qómur 

dor n.com. variety of wild yam ~ strong 
wael yam 

dordorse naw n.com. tideline ~ ples we 
solwota i finis long hem 

dorok pron. we two, us two; first person 
dual inclusive pronoun ~ yumitu 

dordq n.com. cottonwood leaves 
fastened together to form a lid for 
covering the opening of a steam 
oven ~ lid blong blokem ae blong 
oven we ol i mekem long lif blong 
burao o navenue No me mem gor 
siag o mete qanris, nana tër tek o 
doroq, o dege susus. When I have 
put it on top of the opening of the stone 
steam oven, I cover it up with the leaf 
cover, the leaves that have been sewn 
together. Mi putum finis antap long 
ae blong oven, mi kavremap wetem lif 
kava, ol lif we ol i bin fasem tugeta. 
Syn: demete See: roq, 

dorot n.com. type of edible fern ~ bus 
kabis, kaen fens we yumi save kakae 
Diplazium harpeoides 

dosdos vi. 1 * coo, make noise like 
dove - (grinpijin o sotleg) i singaot, 
mekem noes blong hem Vél qöñ no 
go ronteg o malqon ni dosdos. Every 
day I hear the fruit dove cooing. Evri 
dei mi harem grinpyin 1 stap singaot. 
[If one hears a dove cooing like this 
at night, it is believed to be a sign of 
something, such as someone being 
sick or dying. Sapos yu harem noes 
blong pijin i singaot long naet, hem 
isaen blong wan samting, maet man 
i ded o sik] 2 * groans and sighs of 
sick man ~ noes man i mekem taem 
hem i sik La masawre i Gavin ni los, 
ne o mesi dosdos. When Gavin is sick 
he groans a lot. Taem Gavin hem i sik, i 
stap mekem plante noes. 


DÓDÓM TUTUN 


dosow n.com. kind of tree ~ wan kaen 
tree Geniostoma rupestre 

dósowtól n.com. kind of vine, ground 
creeper with purple flowers ~ wan 
kaen rop we flaoa blong hem i popel 
Canavalia rosea 

dovor nem n.com. kind of small tree 
~ wan kaen smol tri Vitex negundo 
[Useful for discouraging mosquitoes. 
Blong ronemaot moskito.] 

dow vi. (of garden) become overgrown 
after having been prepared for 
planting ~ bus i kavremap garen 
bakegen taem we yu bin klinim 
finis No mo om qet na tiqek, no 
mó móul tale ge riv, e na tiqek mo 
dow kel. I finished preparing the place 
for my garden, then I was slow to do 
the planting, then my garden became 
overgrown again. Mi klinim finis ples 
blong garen blong mi, ale mi slo blong 
planem, ale garen blong mi i kam bus 
bakegen. 

dowon n.com. variety of breadfruit that 
has small fruit ~ kaen bredfrut we 
kakae blong hem i smolwan 

dóbumsér n.com. variety of breadfruit 
that has small fruit ~ kaen bredfrut 
we kakae blong hem i smolwan 

dódóm vt. think, think that, think 
about ~ ting, ting se Nek gö dódóm 
vita no gété gilal ae. You think that 
I don't know about it. Yu ting se mi no 
save long hem. (JRQ) 

dódóm tutun vi think strongly, be 
determined - tingting strong blong 
mekem wan samting Na gévrun 
Hilton roro ine, si roro mó dódóm 
tutun ae, timiak ine ne mé qet ren ti 
vitia. Hilton's house, if the two of them 
had thought strongly about it, in that 
case it would have been finished ages 
ago. Haos blong Hilton tufala, sapos 
tufala i bin tingting strong long hem, 
olsem ia hem i finis longtaem finis. 
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DÓDÓMIA 


dódómia n.com. 1 * thought, thinking, 


idea ~ tingting Na non o dódómia 
gete teneneg. His thinking isnt 
straight. Tingting blong hem i no stret. 
2. meaning ~ mining O dódómia tae 
vita la masawre o miar ni wot me, ni 
miat. Its meaning is that when a child 
is born, it dies. Mining blong hem se 
taem pikinini i bon i ded. 


dödöu n.com. leaf, leaf of (a particular 


plant) ~ lif, lif blong (wan tri) E ni 
ronteg o be te tirtir teqel 16 dódóu 
dervag. Then he heard the water 
dripping down onto the leaf of the beach 
pandanus. Ale hem i harem wota i drop 
i go daon long lif blong wael pandanas. 
Syn: dege 


dókurut n.com. kind of wild pandanus, 


with yellow flower, fruit is red when 
ripe ~ wan kaen wael pandanas we i 
gat nil long lif blong hem Freycinetia 
tannaensis [Leaves are used 
traditionally when laying a prawn 
trap in the water to ensure that one 
catches lots of prawns. Ol i yusum 
taem ol i putum basket naora, blong 
mekem se ol i karem fulap naora 
long wota.] 


dókurut ~ Freycinetia tannaensis 


dól quant. all ~ evriwan Kemek dól mó 


vugvug ae. All of us had a meeting 
about it. Mifala evriwan i miting long 
hem. (CAA) O gosow gö luwo sel den 
o tere gosow döl. The rat was bigger 
than all the other rats. Rat i bigwan 
bitim evri rat. (ESP) 


döm vi. think ~ ting 


döm dere (comp) 1 + vt. expect ~ 
ekspektem No mö döm dere vita i 
Weten ne ge tek me na gék o qiat, ba 
ne gete tek me. I expected that Weteng 
was going to bring me some taro, but he 
didn't bring it. Mi bin ting se Weteng 
bae hem 1 karem sam taro blong mi, 
be hem i no karem i kam. No mö döm 
dere nék ta nek ga van me, ba odian. 
I expected you to come, but you didn't. 
Mi bin ekspekt se bae yu kam, be nogat. 
2* nom. expectation ~ tingting se 
bae wan samting i olsem Na móguk 
o dom dere vita ne go kuk timiak 
gen, inko ne ma da ge sisia. My 
expectation was that he would cook like 
this, then he did it differently. Tingting 
blong mi se bae hem i kuk olsem ia, nao 
ia hem i mekem i defren. 

döm kel (comp) vi. think about, 
remember ~ tingbaot Nék go dóm 
keli vo so nen ma kakaka ti e, nek gö 
dom kel veti na sian? You remember 
that guy who we spoke with, do you 
still remember his name? Yu tingbaot 
man ia we yumi bin storian wetem 
hem, yu tingbaot nem blong hem yet? 
No ga da dom kel nē tale le o magal. 
I will remind her to get the ants. Bae 
mi rimaenem hem blong karem anis. 
No goto dom kel nék ma qaq ti min 
no. I don't remember that you told me. 
Mino tingbaot se yu bin talem long mi. 
döm mav (comp.) 1° vt. respect ~ ting 
hevi, respek Ne gótó dóm mav ira 
marmaroon. She doesn't respect her 
uncles. Hem i no respektem ol angkel 
blong hem. Gowe nen a dóm mav 
i rege maranag. It is good for us to 
respect the chiefs I gud yumi ting hevi 
long ol jif. 2 * n.com. respect ^ respek 
Kemem ma kakaka ba i Tony ta da 
ren ti o qorotot, o dom mav odian 
ren min ne. We were talking but Tony 
kept making noise, he lacks any respect 
at all. Mifala i bin storian be Tony i 
stap mekem noes, i nogat respek nating. 


dóm siér (comp) vt. think about, 
think of ~ tingbaot 06, ke rege 
buro, komoron a dom siér i maróun 
komoron, komoron a van me. Oh, 
gee, you two, you think about your 
uncle and you come. Awe, yutufala, 
yutufala i tingbaot angkel blong 
yutufala, yutufala i kam. 
döm viteg (comp.) 1 * v. forgive ~ 
fogivim Na lölök me en nek ti amo 
ba no mo dom viteg, inko no me 
qet lol enen nek. I was angry with 
you before but I have forgiven and 
now I have finished being angry with 
you. Bifo mi kros long yu be nao ia 
mi fogivim yu, mi nomo kros long yu 
nao. I Andrew Bo mé bél na bulék 
o gë ba no mo dom viteg min ne. 
Andrew Bo stole my kava but I have 
forgiven him. Andrew Bo i stilim kava 
blong mi be mi fogivim hem. 2 * n.com. 
forgiveness ~ fogivnes I Mam o döm 
viteg odian ren min ne. Dad doesn't 
have any forgiveness in him. Papa i 
nogat fogivnes long hem nating. 

dómówón n.com. variety of caricature 
plant, kind of shrub with edible 
leaves ~ kaen bus kabis Gen: datamal 

don com. coconut leaf mat ~ lif 
kokonas mat Syn: tónóam 

dórug vt. trick, play a trick on, deceive 
~ trikim, giaman long Vita roro a 
dórug ner, vita a tek viteg ner 16 
wómótmot. Such that the two of them 
were going to trick them, by taking 
them and losing them in the bush. Se 
bae tufala i trikim olgeta, se ol i tekem 
olgeta i lus long bus. (RPP) 

dótól ncom. kind of tree with red 
flowers. Birds and flying fox eat the 
fruit ~ wan kaen tri we i save gru 
bigwan mo i gat smel. Ol flaoa blong 
hemired mo ol pijin mo flaengfokis 
i stap kakae [Used as a local 
medicine, for firewood, and also 
for timber, as pests don't destroy 


DÓWURWUR 


the wood. Oli yusum blong kastom 
meresin, faea mo timba tu from ol 
bebet ol i no wantem kakae.] 


dótóqótun n.com. plant with stinging 


nettle like leaves with a serrated 
edge and tiny flowers ~ wan kaen 
plant we hem i save kakae skin 
blong yu 


dótósqar oncom. green  (undried) 


pandanus leaf ~ grin lif blong 
pandanas 


dótóv n.com. bluefin trevally (fish) ~ 


blu karong (fis) Caranx melampygus 
{Lit. sugarcane leaf lif blong sugaken} 


) Katherine E. Holmes 


dótóv ~ Caranx melampygus 


dóturkulo (fr.var. of duturkulo) 
dövulñö n.com. dinner plate aralia, 


kind of plant with edible leaves 
^ nalaslas, kaen wud we yumi 
save kakae lif blong hem Polyscias 
scutellaria 


dów vi wet, be wet ~ wetwet Ant: 


mamas 


dówis com. soft edible tips of 


breadfruit leaves ~ top blong 
bredfrut See: biēg 


döwurwur n.com. broom ~ brum Nek 


i le o döwurwur, nēk i wur waliög 
den o kikse um. You get a broom, 
and you sweep around the edge of the 
stone oven. Yu karem brum, yu brum 
raon long saed blong oven. (JNN) Syn: 
wōtōgsiar See: wur {Lit. sweeping 
leaves lif blong brum} 
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DUN 


Armstrong Malau 


dówurwur - broom 


dun 1 ° vi. true, be true, real ~ tru 06 
odian, go dun, no no tek o dóbit. 
No, it is true, I have a spirit with me. 
Nogat, hem i tru, mi stap wetem wan 
spirit. (EDM) O0, ika, o timiat dun 
soko. Oh, my dear, it is a real devil. O, 
mae dia, hem i wan tru devel ia. (OQQ) 
2 * vi. sure, tell truth ~ sua, tru Nek 
gö dun vita o ak ge den me tolow? 
Are you sure that the ship is coming 
tomorrow? Yu sua se sip bae i kasem 
tumora? 3* n.com. truth ~ tru Tale nen 
a da o dun ni row tur, ni es. So that 
we make the truth come out and come 
back to life. Blong yumi mekem wanem 
i tru hem i stanap, i laef. (EKK.102) 

dunóg v. leave something with 
someone, leave something behind 
~ putum wan samting, livim i stap 
(olsem se bae yu jas kambak from o 
man i karem i kambak o wan i kam 
from) Wólus, nonor i Kali mö dunóg 
viteg ti min no o bibis ga wo ni van 
den a Sanlen. Sister-in-law, yesterday 
Kali left a roll of string with me and 
went to Sanlang. Tawian, yestedei Kali 
i bin livim wan rol string i stap wetem 
mimoigo long Sanlang. O toar karton 


no mö dunóg viteg ti a Mésén, tolow 
no kara kel sur. I left the other carton 
at Mosina, tomorrow I will go back for 
it. Narafala katon mi livim i stap long 
Mosina, tumoro mi jas gobak from. 

dunregosow n.com. kind of tree ~ wan 
kaen tri [Used as a local medicine to 
mend a broken tooth. Wan kaen tri 
we hemi meresin we yu save yusum 
blong fiksim wan tut sapos i brok.] 

dunremélég ;.com. kind of plant, 
shrub ~ wan kaen wud Leucosyke 
australis 


dunremeleg ~ Leucosyke australis 


dun vi. bang, beat, bang to keep 
rhythm, bash ~ kilim, bangem 

duünbónó n.com. Java cedar bishop 
wood (tree) ~ nakoka Bischofia 
javanica 

dur vt. 1* stab, poke hole in something 
~ stikim Ne mö dur mi miat o qo tek o 
gasel. He stabbed the pig to death with 
a knife. Hem i stikim pig i ded wetem 
naef. 2* dig hole ^ digim hol Nék tó 
durdur o qaróró sur o so? What are 
you digging a hole for? Yu stap digim 
hol blong wanem? 3+ hollow out inside 
of canoe ~ digimaot insaed blong 
kenu Nen a dur o aktek o vidém. We 
will hollow out the canoe with an adze. 
Bae yumi digimaot insaed blong kenu 
wetem aj. 

dutgor v. tie knot ~ mekem not, fasem 
joen long rop o fasem taet long en 
blong hem 

duturkulo (our. döturkulo) n.com. 
variety of aibika, shrub with leaves 
which are commonly eaten as 
vegetable greens ~ kaen aelan kabis 
Abelmoschus manihot variety 


ELNEVU 


Eve 


e, conj. then, so; conjunction used to 
join coordinate clauses ~ ale Né ni 
vus mi miat i ginon, e ni tog masgian 
ti. He killed his wife, and then he lived 
alone. Hem i kilim woman blong hem 1 
ded, ale hem i stap hem wan. 

e, dem. 1+ that, distal modifier; as a 
modifier of locationals, indicates 
a greater distance ~ ia longwe Ni 
rem kal, reerem ni den ren siag 
e. He climbed up, climbed way up 
until he reached right up high. Hem 
i klaem antap, klaem go go i kasem 
antap olgeta. (ATW) 2 * emphatic 
demonstrative, when modifying 
pronouns, specifies emphasis ~ ia 
nao Nek so mó vus sér ner e, nék 
tó vusvus ner e. It was you who killed 
them, you are killing them. Yu nao yu 
bin kilim olgeta ia, yu stap kilim olgeta 
ia. 

e'e inter. yes ~ yes Syn: ke, 

ei inter. hey ~ ei 

el vi. dive down ~ daeva i go daon, stap 
antap long sefes mo go daon Nek i 
el teqel sow e, nek i ven o terit. Dive 
down and shoot the porcupinefish. 
Yu daeva 1 go daon, yu sutum nilfis. 
See: qot 

elel vi. 1 * high, high up, tall ~ hae, 
antap O tow ine ne ge elel, o maleg 
go row siag ae. The hill was high, 
and there were clouds sitting on top of 
it. Hil ia hem i antap, mo i gat klaod 1 
sidaon long hem. (DHN.005) O mal ne 
ma gav elel kal siag ela mae. A hawk 
flew high up in the sky. Namala i flae 
hae antap long skae. (DHN.023) 2 ° 
important ~ impoten Na sian mö 
luwo, me elel. His name became big 
and important. Nem blong hem i kam 
bigwan mo i kam hae. (ESP) 

elnan n.om.suff. her/his/its voice ~ 
voes blong hem See: elne 


elüe n.com.suff 1* voice ~ voes Inko i 


Molgon ni tóqul kal na elnan, ni 
ten. Then Molgon lifted up his voice, 
and cried. Nao ia Molgon i sakem 
voes blong hem i go antap, hem 1 krae. 
(GMM) 2 * words, opinion presented, 
what someone has said ~ toktok 
folem tingting blong wan man Ba ne 
goto ronteg na elnen i témék. But he 
didn't hear my father's words. Be hem i 
no harem toktok blong Papa blong mi. 
(KMT.180) 

elnan (n.poss) n.com.suff her/his/its 
voice ~ voes blong hem 

elnék (n.poss) n.com.suff my voice ~ 
voes blong mi 


elüetiti n.com. style of dance that 


is performed at the ceremony 
marking one thousand days since 
someone's death ~ wan danis we ol 
man ol i danis long wan taosen dei 
blong wan ded man. Ol man ol i 
danis blong soemaot se ol i glad mo 
oli stat blong fogetem 


elñetiti ~ style of dance 


elñeul n.com. explanation ~ toktok we 


i mekem i klia O elñeul nē ga mas 
taoseg. The explanation must be clear. 
Toktok we i talemaot gud hem i mas 
klia. 


elñevu n.com. traditional story ~ 


kastom storian Iñko nana gagneg o 
elñevu tale me. Now I am going to tell 
a traditional story about a sea snake. 
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ELNEK 


Nao ia bae mi talem kastom storian 
blong sisnek. (ESS.001) {Lit. voice of the 
spirits voes blong ol spirit} 

elnék n.com.suff. my voice ~ voes blong 
mi See: elne 

elvet vi. long, be long ~ long, longfala 
Ba o gersal ine ge elvet idian. But the 
road was very long. Be rod ia ilongwan 
tumas. (AAD) Ant: qétutu 1 

en, v. flatten out lot ne meren food dish 
~ flatem kaen nalot ia lot ne meren 

en, v. be angry, cross (with) ^ kros 
(long) Na lolon me en no. She was 
cross with me. Hem i kros long mi. 

er, vi. peel off, remove pandanus leaves 
from trunk, cut around and peel 
off layer of wood from tree trunk ~ 
karemaot pandanas long stamba 
Nesta, garqe inke o lo gowe, nek i 
er na mogon o videge. Nesta, today 
it is sunny, you peel off your pandanus 
leaves. Nesta, tede i gat gudfala san, yu 
tekem lif pandanas blong yu. [Used to 
describe way of removing pandanus 
leaves and Tahitian chestnuts from 
the plant. Blong talem se tekem 
pandanas o namambe long stamba.] 

er, v. bite ~ kakae 

es vi. 1* spear ~ sperem 2 * pierce, 
poke, use sharp pointed object to 
pierce something ~ stikim, yusum 
wan samting we i sap long en blong 
hem blong stikim wan samting Ake, 
bulsal, nék me es na kérék sur oso? 
Ow, friend, what did you pierce my 
bottom for? Awei, fren, yu stikim as 
blong mi from wanem? 
es do (comp) v. pound leaves for 
making fish poison ~ mekem posen 
lif, sperem lif wetem wud blong 
mekem plante 
es moto (comp.) v. remove husk from 
coconut ~ sperem kokonas blong 
karemaot skin 
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es moto ~ husk coconut 


ete n.com.suff. soul ~ sol Nek goto 
molmol la tatar, inko na atan mi 
miat. You don't go to prayer, now your 
soul is dead. Yu no stap go long prea, 
nao ia sol blong yu i ded. [POc *qata(r) 
“image, reflection, soul, spirit] 
atan (n.poss) m.com.suff her/his/its 
soul ~ sol blong hem 
ëtëk (n.poss) n.com.suff my soul ~ sol 
blong mi 

ev, n.com. 1 * fire ~ faea Nek mē él vita 
inko rivteg o ev ni non. You see that 
now the fire has nearly died down to 
coals. Yu luk se nao ia klosap faea i go 
daon. (JNN) 2*hell ~ hel Kemi go mol 
le ev. You are all going to go to hell. Bae 
yufala i go long hel. [POc *api ‘fire’] 

ev, vt. use digging stick to loosen taro, 
after pull out of ground ~ yusum 
wud blong mekem graon i sofsof, 
mo pulumaot taro long graon Nen a 
van a ev o sinag. Let's go and remove 
the taro from the ground with a digging 
stick. Yumi go karemaot taro wetem 
wan wud. 


Es 


Eve 


él 1* vt. see ~ luk Komorok me el o 
wuw mes. The two of us saw lots of 
fish. Mitufala 1 bin luk fulap fis. (AAD) 
2 * vi. look ~ luk Roro ge el kel ve? 
In which direction are the two of them 
looking? Tufala i stap luk long wanem 
daerekson? (M3E) Nek i el ris. You look 
behind. Yu luk bihaen. (ATB) 
elel (redup.) 1 * n.com. view, vision, 
insight, opinion ~ lukluk le elel na 
mogon timiak ave nen go totow in 
his view about how we are going to 
progress long lukluk blong hem se olsem 
wanem bae yumi kam antap (VSG) 
2* v. light ~ laet 

él rak vi. recognise, realise (by seeing) 
^ luk save Ne me el rak o masawre 
komorok to tog ti ae. She recognised 
the place where we were. Hem i luk save 
ples we mitufala i stap long hem. (AAD) 

elgor 1 + vi. look after, care for ~ 
lukaotem No me elgor ne gaiden 
o to nitiwial. I looked after her for a 
year. Mi lukaotem hem kasem wan yia. 
(CAA) 2* vi. watch out, be careful ~ 


E 


ër oncom.  casuarina,  she-oak, 
beefwood, ironwood, whistling pine 
~ oktri, siok Casuarina equisetifolia 
[POc *aRu ‘a shore tree, Casuarina 
equisetifolia] 

érlam n.com. sea fan ~ samting blong 
solwota we i luk olsem wan fan 
Plexauridae spp. (Lit. casuarina from 
the deep sea oktri blong dipsi] 

érmameée n.com. variety of taro, with a 
light red stem with white stripes ~ 
kaen taro we han blong hem i laet 
red mo i gat waet straep {Lit. red 
casuarina red oktri] 


lukaot Nek i elgor, den ta nitiwial ni 
més sow, ni bol lö kulé gevron, ne 
ni ronteg nek. You be careful, in case 
one falls down and bangs the roof of 
the house, and he hears you. Yu lukaot, 
nogud se wan i foldaon, i bangem top 
blong haos, hem i harem yu. (JRQ) 

és 1* vi. alive, be alive ~ laef No go 
ronteg vita no miti es. No ge miat. 
I can feel that I am not going to live. 
Iam going to die. Mi harem se bae mi 
no laef. Bae mi ded. (GMM) 2 ° r.com. 
life ~ laef (blong) Nen a elel vita o 
es ne ni mavmav. We can see that life 
is difficult. Yumi luk se laef hem i had. 
(VSV) 
ösön (n.poss) m.com.suff her/his/its 
life ~ laef blong hem 
usuk (n.poss) n.com.suff. my life ^ laef 
blong mi 

éwate n.com. wooden sticks used to 
join crossboom to outrigger boom 
of canoe and hold it in place ~ smol 
wud we i nilim wud i go long nasama 
blong kenu blong holem taet 


"e 


és, 1* r.com. smoke ~ smok 2e vi. smoke 
~ smok Na ukuég o ev ni és ti. T leave 
the fire to smoke. Mi lego faea i stap 
smok. (NBQ.005) [POc *qasu ‘smoke’] 


zb 
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és ~ smoke 
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ES 


és, nom. song ~ singsing Nek go 
ronteg i rege tö sursur o és e? Can 
you hear the people singing that song? 
Yu harem ol man ol i stap singim 
singsing ia? (BTB.052) 

és, v. thick (of bush) ~ fasfas No ma 
van 16 mót ba o masawre gé és idian, 
no mita van veselo le. I went to the 
bush but the bush was too thick and I 
couldn't get through. Mi go long bus be 
ples i fasfas tumas, mi no save gotru. 


&t n.com. tuna (fish) ~ tuna (fis) 

éték n.com.suff my soul ~ sol blong mi 
See: ete 

ététlam n.com. variety of banana that 
has a very tall trunk with small 
fruit growing in a long bunch ~ 
kaen banana we stamba blong hem 
i gru hae bitim ol banana, kakae 
blong hem i smolsmol mo bandel i 
longfala 


G~g 


ga, n.com. 1 * vine ~ rop 2+ rope, string, 
other rope-like items used for tying 
^ rop Nekile o ga, nek i viris. You get 
a rope, and tie it up. Yu karem rop, yu 
fasem. (EDM) [PNCV *kaRo ‘vine, rope; 
vein’ | 

ga, vi. burn up, burn out of control ~ 
bon nogud O ev ma ga lö mot. The 
fire burnt out of control in the bush. 
Faea i bon nogud long bus. 

ga atat (frvar. ga qir) n.com. climbing 
cane-like vine ~ wan rop we ol i 
yusum blong fasem haos Flagellaria 
indica [Used to tie thatch to bamboo 
in making roof of house. Ol i yusum 
blong fasem natanggura.] {Lit. vine 
for tying thatch rop blong fasem 
natanggura} 


ga atat ~ Flagellaria indica 


ga del n.com. kind of large leafed vine 
that grows up and wraps around 
trees ~ wan kaen rop we i gru antap 
long wud we lif blong hem i bigwan 
Epipremnum pinnatum [Used to stop 
blood flow from a wound and to heal 
skin sores. Ol i yusum kastom lif 
blong blokem blad sapos i ron tumas 
mo blong soa (tenge talo monog).] 

ga dovor, n.com. vine, creeper that 
grows on beach, seashore ~ wan 
kaen rop we i stap gru long sanbij 
mo klosap long solwota Ipomoea pes- 
caprae [It is believed that if someone 
wants to make the sea rough, they 
should uproot the plant and throw 
it into the sea. Sapos yu sakem 
lif blong hem long solwota, bae i 
mekem solwota i raf.] 

ga dovor, ncom. variety of sweet 
potato which is named for plant of 
same name, as it has large leaves 
like that vine ~ kaen kumala we i gat 
bigfala lif 

ga iaw n.com. kind of vine ~ wan kaen 
rop Anodendron paniculata [It is used 
for making fishing nets as it is very 
strong. Ol i yusum insaed blong rop 
blong mekem net from i strong we i 
strong olsem naelon.] 

ga matawase n.com. kind of vine that 
grows straight and is white when 
immature and light brown when 


mature ~ wan kaen rop we hem i 
smol nomo mo i save gru stret. Taem 
i yang i waet mo hem i kam laet 
braon Stephania forsteri [It is used as 
a local medicine and it is very bitter. 
Ol i yusum blong lif meresin mo i 
konkon we.] {Lit. shrikebill vine rop 
blong wan kaen pyin} 

ga mien n.com. kind of vine ~ wan kaen 
rop Epipremnum sp. 

ga Ol n.com. kind of vine ~ wan kaen 
rop 

ga qir (fr.var. of ga atat) 

ga sasinirnir n.com. kind of vine ~ wan 
kaen rop Cayratia trifolia 

ga susul n.com. morning glory; kind of 
vine with blue flowers ~ wan kaen 
smolsmol rop we i gru long garen 
mo long haos be no long bus Ipomoea 
acuminata [Used as local medicine 
for problems with breastfeeding 
babies. Hemikastom meresin blong 
pikinini (tenge talo sus).] 

ga taqav n.com. kind of vine with large 
leaves ~ wan kaen rop we lif blong 
hem ibigwan Merremia peltata [Used 
as medicine for fish poisoning. Main 
use for tying up firewood bundle. 
Ol i yusum blong fasem faeawud, 
mo tu olsem lif meresin blong fis i 
posenem yu.] 

ga tous n.com. kind of vine that bears 
tubers similar to cassava ~ wan kaen 
rop we i gat kakae blong hem olsem 
maniok [It is bitter and so only eaten 
in times of drought and famine. 
The leaves are also used as local 
medicine for coughs. Hem i konkon, 
mekem se oli kakae nomo sapos san 
i strong mo kakae i nogat. Lif hem i 
wan gudfala kastom meresin blong 
kof. ] 

ga vörur n.com. kind of vine ~ snek rop 
[The vine is used as a local medicine. 
The seeds are used as a decoration 
and percussion when dancing. The 
vine is used for making children's 


GABOU 


swings. Wan kaen rop we ol i yusum 
blong kastom meresin. Ol i yusum 
sel blong sid blong danis mo ol i 
yusum rop blong mekem swing 
blong pikinini.] 

ga wóbów (abbrev. of wöböw) 

gabal n.com. long wooden tongs used 
for picking up hot stones or charcoal 
from stone oven ~ wud blong 
karemaot ston long oven See: bal, 1 
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gabal ~ wooden tongs 


gabala mogon n.com. her/his/its vein ~ 
string blong blad blong hem 

gabelte n.com. belt ~ strap 

gaboon n.om.uff its wing ~ wing 
blong hem See: gabou 

gabóu n.com.suff. wing ~ wing 
gaboon (n.poss) n.com.suff. its wing ~ 
wing blong hem 
gabóuk (n.poss) n.com.suff. my wing ~ 
wing blong mi 
gabóu to (n.poss) n.com.suff. chicken 
wing ~ jikinwing, wing blong faol 
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GABOUK 


gabóuk n.comsuff my wing ~ wing 
blong mi See: gabou 

gadódó qaqaq n.com. original, old- 
fashioned way of speaking ~ olfala 
fasin blong toktok 

gag vt. rip, peel off ~ karemaot, 
teremaot Gag rieg o plasta e. Rip off 
that bandaid. Karemaot plasta ia. 

gagaren n.com. aerial roots ~ rus we i 
gru antap 

gagneg vt. tell, say to ~ talem O 
gene nitiwial no mo ronteg ner 
ma gagneg min no. One thing that 
I heard them tell me. Wan samting we 
mi harem se ol i talem long mi. 

gagó n.com. 1* stem or runner of vine 
^ longfala gru blong rop 2 ° string 
~ rop 3* handle ~ handel 4 ° strap ~ 
strap 
gagó qo (comp.) n.com. rope for tying 
up pig ^ rop blong fasem pig No me 
vir o gagó qo. I plaited the rope for 
tying up the pig. Mi tanem rop blong 
fasem pig. 
gagó vus (comp.) n.com. string of bow 
^ rop blong bonaro 

gagó butó n.com.suff, umbilical cord ~ 
rop we ijoenem nambuton i go long 
mama 

gagónus n.com. taste very good ~ i swit 
we i swit No me gen qal o kek ko, o 
gagónus. I tasted this cake, it's very 
tasty. Mi kakae testem kek ia, i swit we. 

gaiden subord. until ~ kasem 

gakalkalbogo n.com. jackbean; kind 
of flowering vine ~ wan kaen rop 
Canavalia cathartica 

gakarés n.com. kind of climbing fern ~ 
wan kaen rope Lygodium reticulatum 
[Used in weaving baskets to give 
colour to the basket. Blong wivim 
basket, blong givim kala long hem.] 

gakoko n.com. swing made from rope 
~ swing See: koko 

gal vi. make rope by twisting strands 
together ~ twistim tugeta 


gala n.com. left ~ lefsaed O diri rege 
e, o moto 16 1616 góvur, wo o gala 
la vare. The woman's legs, the right 
one was inside the house, and the left 
one was outside. Leg blong woman ia, 
raetsaed i stap insaed long haos, mo 
lefsaed i stap aotsaed. (LLF) Ant: moto, 

galatentur n.com. variety of taro that 
has white tuber, skin and stem - 
kaen taro we hem i waet evriwan, 
kakae wetem han mo skin tu i haf 
waet 

galém n.com. long wooden pole used 
for evenly spreading charcoal and 
heat of stones in stone oven ~ wud 
blong miksimap jakol mo ston long 
oven 

galo n.com. silver croton ~ wan kaen 
tri Croton insularis [The branches 
are used for making spears as they 
are very straight. Also used for 
firewood. Ol i yusum blong mekem 
spia wetem yangwan blong hem 
from we i stret gud. Ol i save yusum 
blong faeawud tu.] 

gamalwuw n.com. kind of black vine 
~ wan kaen rop we i stap long bus 
mo hem i blak Smilax vitiensis [One 
of the main vines that is used for 
weaving food baskets, as it is strong. 
Ol i yusum blong mekem basket 
blong kakae from hem i strong.] 

gamar n.com. mottled lightfoot, rocky 
shore crab ~ wan kaen krab we i stap 
long so Grapsus albolineatus Syn: giav 
tamal 


© Katherine E. Holmes 


gamar ~ Grapsus albolineatus 


gamérér n.com. kind of vine ^ wan 
kaen rop Freycinetia spp. [There are 
two varieties. Both varieties have 
common uses in weaving and house 
building. I gat tu kaen blong hem 
we ol i yusum blong wiv mo blong 
mekem haos. Red wan ol i yusum 
blong fasem top blong haos.] 
gamerer demadem (comp. n.com. 
kind of vine ~ wan kaen rop 
Freycinetia flavida 


--O-Armstrong Mala; 


gamérér demadem ~ Freycinetia flavida 


gamerer qo (comp. n.com. kind of 
vine ~ wan kaen rop Freycinetia 
impavida [Used to weave prawn 
traps. Oli yusum blong wivim basket 
blong naora.] 


gamerer qo ~ Freycinetia impavida 


gamlót 1 + adv. quickly ~ hariap, 
kwiktaem Ne gö mórós ta o lo ni 
tul gamlót. He wanted the sun to set 
quickly. Hem i wantem se san i draon 
kwiktaem. (LLF) 2* vi. be quick, hurry 


ganar 


GANASEG 


up ~ go hariap Nék ma gamlot 
sur oso? Why were you hurrying? 
Yu hariap from wanem? 


gamesel ;.com. midrib, midvein of 


Heliconia indica leaf, when used for 
tying up food parcel, etc. ~ bun blong 
lif laplap we ol i yusum blong fasem 
kakae La masawre nek i nin o damat, 
nek i mem wurveg ti o gamesel. 
When you remove the midribs from the 
heliconia leaves, make sure that you put 
aside the midribs. Taem yu karemaot 
bun blong lif laplap, yu putum gud bun 
blong hem. (VVAMVDP04Jun0801-JN.027) 


gan cl. her/his/its (food) ~ blong hem 


(kakae) See: ge 


gan men n.com. species of fig tree 


which has fruit that is orange when 
ripe, growing close to the branch ~ 
wan kaen tri we hem i famle blong 
nambangga, taem i raep, frut blong 
hem i aranis Ficus tinctoria [Fruit is 
commonly eaten by birds. Ol pijin ol 
istap kakae frut blong hem.] 

n.om. rope made from 
cottonwood which one hangs around 
the neck as a sign that one has given 
up a particular type of food as a sign 
of respect when a close relative has 
died ~ rop we man i hangem long 
nek blong hem blong soemaot se 
hem i givap wan kaen kakae taem 
mama o papa blong hem i ded See: 
nar, siganar 

gon ganar (comp.) v.tiearope around 
ones neck as a symbol to indicate 
that one is mourning the death of 
ones father or mother, the rope 
also indicates that one is giving up 
a particular food for the mourning 
period ~ taem we man i fasem rop 
long nek blong hem blong soemaot 
se hem i givap wan kaen kakae taem 
mama o papa blong hem i ded 


ganaség n.com. freckled porcupinefish, 


black-blotched porcupinefish ~ 
nilfis Diodon spp. 
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GANVEG 


ganveg vt. lead ~ lidim Në ga ganveg 
nen 16 vugvug gowe. He will lead us 
so the meeting is good. Bae hem i lidim 
yumi long miting i gud. 

gaqo thick ~ tik 

gar vt. bite ~ kakae wetem tut No me 
viris o genqirég ine tala ga da vita 
mita gar le o tansar. I tied up the dog 
so that it couldn't bite people. Mi fasem 
dog ia blong mekem se 1 no save kakae 
man. [POc *kaRat ‘bite’] 
gar betin (comp.) v. clench teeth - 
satem taet tut mo no openem maot 

garaq vi. new ~ niu Nen a da qetqet o 
góvur goron na mógun nen gagaraq. 
We will finish making our new church. 
Bae yumi finisim niufala jos haos blong 
yumi. (VSG) [POc *ka(Lr)abwa ‘new’] 

garat n.com. food scraps (e.g. taro skin, 
fish bones) ~ doti blong kakae (olsem 
bun blong fis, skin blong taro) Roro 
a goro den o qō, roro a gen o garat. 
The two of them chased away the pigs 
and they ate the food scraps. Tufala i 
ronemaot pig, tufala i kakae doti blong 
kakae. (HWM.044) 

gargarke n.com. type of fatty looking 
substance, part of animal ~ samting 
olsem gris we i stap wetem mit 
blong animol 


© Catriona Malau 


gargarke ~ fatty substance 


gargarmamas vi. fast, refrain from 
eating certain foods for a particular 
reason ^ lego kakae mo dring No 
gö mórós o lo ti na sul na tiqek, ba 
no go gargarmamas sur. I want it to 
be sunny so I can burn my garden, but 


I must fast for it (according to tradition). 
Mi wantem san blong mi bonem garen 
blong mi, be mi mas lego kakae from. 

garmian n.conm.suff. her/his/its tongue ~ 
tang blong hem See: garmié 

garmie n.com.suff. tongue ~ tang Ri el o 
bétutu matriaw ko wo birin tek na 
garmian go totorog. Look at this big 
lizard with its blue tongue. Yufala i luk 
bigfala lised ia wetem blu tang blong 
hem. (AAD) [POc *kara-maya- ‘tongue’] 
garmian (n.poss) n.com.suff herfhis/ 
its tongue ~ tang blong hem 
garmiek  (n.poss) = n.comsuff my 
tongue ~ tang blong mi 

garmiebuluk n.com. variety of aibika, 
shrub with leaves which are 
commonly eaten as vegetable greens 
~ kaen aelan kabis Abelmoschus 
manihot variety (Lit. cow’s tongue tang 
blong buluk} 

garmiek n.com.suff my tongue ~ tang 
blong mi See: garmie 

garmés (frvar. of garmós) 

garmós (frvar. garës) 1 * r.com. spit 
~ spet 2 ° v. spit, spit on ~ spet, spet 
long Ne ma garmos no. She spat on 
me. Hem i spet long mi. 

garqe temp. 1+ today ~ tede Na tetetel, 
sur garqe ko o weta ne gowe, o 
masawre dol o lo. I'm just walking 
about because today the weather is 
good, and it is sunny everywhere. Mi 
stap wokbaot from tede ia weta hem i 
gud, evri ples i gat san. (DNS) 2 * later 
on today, today in the afternoon or 
evening; earlier today, earlier the 
same day ~ tede long aftenun, tede 
long moning finis No gó tuwegev 
garqe ló qón. I'm going to bake on the 
fire later on today. Bae mi mekem faea 
tede long ivning. (DPD) No ma gagneg 
min kēmi garqe, kēmi goto nomtuv 
no. I told you all earlier on today, but 
you didn't believe me. Mi talem long 
yufala tede finis, be yufala i no bilivim 
mi. (SSW) 3 * at the present time or 


age; these days ~ long taem tede 
O vu ine në go row lo le la tansar 
garqe. That spirit can appear to people 
these days. Spirit ia i save kamtru long 
ol man tede. (ESP) O qo ta garqe, ne 
0 qo ge sisia. The pigs of today area 
different type of pig. Pig blong tede hem 
i defren kaen pig. (ESP) 

gartan n.com.suff her/his/its leftovers ~ 
hafkakae blong hem See: garte 

garte n.com.suff 1 + leftovers, part 
remaining from something ~ pat we 
i stap yet Nen ko lo garte to. We are in 
the middle of the year. Yumi stap long 
medel blong yia. 2 + leftovers, food 
that someone has left uneaten ~ 
hafkakae No ge gen na garten i Ella. 
TI eat Ella’s leftovers. Bae mi kakae 
hafkakae blong Ella. 
gartan (n.poss) r.com.suff. her/his/its 
leftovers ~ hafkakae blong hem 
garten noton (n.poss) n.com.suff. her 
child's leftovers ^ hafkakae blong 
pikinini blong hem 
garték — (n.poss)) ncomsuff my 
leftovers ~ hafkakae blong mi 

garte wol n.com. kind of basket, with 
curved base ~ wan kaen basket we 
hem i sep olsem hafmun {Lit. half 
moon haf mun} 


garte wol ~ kind of basket 


GASEG 


garten noton n.comsuff her child's 
leftovers ^ hafkakae blong pikinini 
blong hem See: garte 

garték ncom.suff my leftovers ~ 
hafkakae blong mi See: garte 

garveg vt. cuddle, hold in arms ~ 
holem taet long tufala han Nö gö 
mórós ta na garveg ne. I want to 
cuddle her. Mi wantem holem taet hem. 

gas v. make roof of house by making 
two lengths of bamboo join to make 
cross ~ krosem tufala bambu i mit 
long antap blong haos O góvur ko, 
nék go roq si nek ga gas? This house, 
are you going to bend the bamboo 
over the top in making the roof, or are 
you going to cross it? Haos ia, bae yu 
putum bambu i go ova long top, o bae 
yu krosem? (RBH) 

gasale n.com. right size place for 
setting net where the fish won't be 
able to get away ^ stret ples blong 
putum net we ol fis bae ol i no save 
lus 

gasel n.com. knife ^ naef Nek i le o 
gasel, nek i tes metestes o siri qate 
ine. You take a knife, and you whittle 
the wood of the tree fern until it is sharp. 
Yu karem naef, yu katem wud blong 
blakpam ia se i sap. (SBB) [POc *sele 
‘knife; cut with a knife’ 
gasel luwo (comp.) n.com. machete, 
large knife, used mostly for garden 
work and chopping wood ~ busnaef, 
big naef Na sek na móguk o gasel 
luwo tala ga van tek le tiqe. I’m 
looking for my machete to take it to the 
gardens. Mi lukaotem big naef blong mi 
blong karem i go long garen. 
gasel nótu (comp) ncom. small 
knife, kitchen knife used mainly for 
cooking, simple daily use ~ smolnaef 

gaseg vt. share out, separate, divide ~ 
seraotem Dorok a gaseg o ne. Let's 
share out the canarium nuts. Yumitu 
seraotem ol nangae. 
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GASESEDIGNONQET 


gasesedignónqet n.com. kind of tree me lo doot. Put the wooden knife up 
~ wan kaen tri Ficus aspera {Lit. rope in the space between slabs of thatch. 
for Qet’s bird trap rop blong trap blong Pusum naefigo antap long natanggura. 
pyin blong Qet} 

gasim n.com. length of bamboo used 
for removing breadfruit from the 
tree ~ bambu we ol i yusum blong 
karemaot bredfrut long stamba 
O gasim, né o wo talé lis biég. 
A ‘gasim’ is a length of bamboo used 
for removing breadfruit from the tree. 
‘Gasim’ hemi wan bambu we oli yusum 
blong karemaot bredfrut long stamba. 

gasmeg v. insert something so that it 
hangs out, as with a piece of cloth ~ 
pusum wan samting, olsem kaliko, 
i go samples, ale haf i stap hang 
Nék i le o ankejiv, nek i gasmeg le 
qegen. You take the handkerchief and 
push it in the waist of your trousers so it 
hangs out. Yu tekem angkejif, yu pusum 
long traosis blong yu blong i hangdaon. 

gasog n.com. tree with small red fruit ~ gasreg ~ push into tight space 
wud we frut blong hem i smolsmol 
mo i red Gnetum gnemon [POc *kusaq 
‘k.o. edible greens] 


Catriona Malau 


gatala n.com. web ~ bed blong spaeda 
gateli maraw (comp.) n.com. spider 
web ~ bed blong spaeda 


9 


^ Raymond Ammann 


‘© Philemon Ala 


gateli maraw ~ spider web 
gasog ~ Gnetum gnemon 


gatavdor n.com. type of ginger plant ~ 
kaen flaoa Alpinia sp. [Leaves used 
as a local medicine. Lif hem i wan 
kastom meresin.] 

gatege n.com. variety of breadfruit that 
has small fruit ~ kaen bredfrut we 
kakae blong hem i smolwan 


gasreg v. push something into tight 
space to hold it tight, as between 
slabs of thatch, walling, or in hair ~ 
pusum samting i go long smol ples, 
olsem long natanggura, o long hea 
blong yu Gasreg kal o meteges siag 


gateteg n.com. kind of basket made 
from coconut leaves and used for 
carrying firewood ~ wan kaen 
basket blong faeawud we ol i wivim 
long lif kokonas 


; ! 
© Catriona Mag 


gateteg ~ kind of basket 


gatitieg n.com. bird or pig trap made 
from rope ~ trap blong pijin o pig 
Si na da o gatitieg, no ge gis qal le 
o savger gen, ne to kurkur na bulén 
nen o gengen gen If I make a trap, I 
will be able to catch that thing that is 
eating our crops. Sapos we mi mekem 
wan trap, bae mi save kasem samting 
ia weistap kakae ol kakae blong yumi. 
(WRN) See: tieg 

gatitimeles n.com. piece of wood with 
hooks on it for hanging food in the 
kitchen ~ wud we i gat huk long hem 
we oli hangem antap blong hangem 
kakae long hem {Lit. rope for hanging 
leftovers rop blong hangem namalas} 

gatow n.com. kind of strong vine that 
grows on hills and by the sea but 
not in the bush. It is hard but can 
be easily broken when immature ~ 
wan kaen rop we i stap long hil mo 
long solwota be no long bus. I strong 
be yangwan i save brok isi Derris 
trifoliata [Has a wide, common use 
as a rope and as local medicine. Ol 
i yusum blong fasem ol samting 
olbaot mo blong kastom meresin.] 

gatóqul v. throw (something long) at 
~ stonem (wetem longfala samting) 
Ne ma gatóqul o qérét tek o mie 


GAVAN 


rentenge. He threw a long stick at the 
flying fox. Hem i stonem flaengfokis 
wetem longfala wud. 

gatótóqulqérét n.com. kind of dragon 
tree, shrubby plant ~ wan kaen plant 
Dracaena sp. {Lit. thing for throwing 
at flying fox samting blong stonem 
flaengfokis wetem} 


© Philemon Ala 
gatótóqulqérét ~ Dracaena sp. 


gav vi. fly ~ flae No ga gav timiak o 
men. I fly like a bird. Mi stap flae olsem 
pijin. (DFF.017) 

gavan n.com. kind of food basket 
woven with a black vine, gamalwuw 
~ wan kaen basket blong kakae we ol 
i wivim wetem blak rop [Only men 
make and use these baskets in the 
men’s house. A tibiar gamalwuw is 
the same basket style, but itis made 
by women at home. Ol man nomo 
oli wivim mo yusum kaen basket 
ia long nakamal. Tibiar gamalwuw 
hem i semak basket, be ol woman 
ol i wivim long haos.] See: tibiar 
gamalwuw (comp. of tibiar) 


=O Armstrong Malau 


gavañ ~ kind of food basket 
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GAVEG 


gavég n.com. mountain apple, Malay 
apple, rose apple ~  nakavika 
Syzygium malaccense Gosow me den 
me le qetegi gaveg, ne me rem. The 
rat reached the base of the Malay apple 
tree and it climbed it. Rat 1 kam kasem 
long stamba blong nakavika, hem 1 
klaem. (FRN) [POc *kapika ‘Malay apple, 
rose apple, Syzygium malaccense] 


gaveg ^ Syzygium malaccense 


gavegulul (comp. ncom. kind of 
tree like mountain apple but with 
white flowers ~ wan kaen tri olsem 
nakavika be flaoa blong hem i waet 
Gavegbalas n.loc. tribe name, named 
because they came from Malay 
apple tree ~ nem blong traeb, ol i 
tekem nem blong olgeta aot long 
nakavika [People of this tribe are 
said to have lots of children without 
getting married. Olgeta long traeb 
ia ol i no mared be ol i karem fulap 
pikinini.] 
gavivnan n.com.suff. her/his/its armpit 
~ andanit han blong hem See: gavivne 
gavivne r.com.suff armpit ~ andanit 
han 
gavivnan (n.poss) n.com.suff. her/his/ 
its armpit ~ andanit han blong hem 
gavivnék (n.poss) n.com.suff my 
armpit ~ andanit han blong mi 
gavivnék n.com.suff my armpit ~ 
andanit han blong mi See: gavivne 
gavO n.com. wWwhitewood (tree) ~ 
waetwud Endospermum medullosum 


gawol n.com. lawyer cane, rattan ~ 
loeaken Calamus vanuatuensis [Used 
as a rope for house and canoe 
construction and for making prawn 
traps. Ol i yusum blong fasem haos 
o kenu mo blong wokem basket 
blong naora.] 

gawolo r.com. kind of tree that is used 
to make a strong rope ~ wan kaen 
tri we i gat rop blong hem insaed 
we i strong tumas [Originally used 
for making barkcloth for clothes. It 
grows on hillsides. Bifo ol i yusum 
blong mekem klos olsem tapa. Hem 
i gru long hil.] 

gawuw n.com. valley ~ vali 

ge ci. relational classifier used to mark 
possession of items that are eaten by 
the possessor ~ blong (yusum blong 
tokbaot kakae) O mes ine na gék. 
That fish is mine to eat. Fis ia blong mi 
blong kakae. (DNS) [POc *ka- ‘possessive 
classifier: alimentary, subordinate’ 
gan (n.poss) cl. her/his/its (food) ~ 
blong hem (kakae) 
ge tō (n.poss) cl. (food) for chickens ~ 
(kakae) blong faol 
gék (n.poss) cl. my (food) ~ blong mi 
(kakae) 

ge tō cl. (food) for chickens ~ (kakae) 
blong faol 

geben 7.com. sail ~ sel 

gegen vi. sharp (edge, as in knife) - 
sap (long saed, olsem naef) No gó 
mórós ta na tar o ralet ba na móguk 
o tele gete gegen. I want to chop 
firewood, but my axe isn't sharp. Mi 
wantem katem faeawud be akis blong 
mi i no sap. Ant: löl See: metestes 

gem (fi.var. gém) mod. 1 * just ~ nomo 
Lo vorog kemem mo tog gem ti 16 
góvur. In the morning we just stayed in 
the house Long moning mifala i jas stap 
nomo long haos. (AAD) 2 * only, just ~ 
nomo Tansar nitiwial gem ne mi 
tiveg na bolan o tok niro. Only one 


person has paid the fee for his two dogs. 
Wan man nomo i bin pem fi blong 
tufala dog blong hem. (VSB) 

gemel n.com. traditional building used 
only by men of rank for ceremonial 
purposes and meetings ~ nakamal 
Ga sasarét o tarni sere ev go tog le 
gemel, si o tintin le gemel. It was 
enough for the different areas of the 
men of different rank inside the men's 
house. I stret long ol kaen tambu faea 
i stap insaed long nakamal, o ol eria 
blong nakamal. (ESP) [The gemel is 
strictly only for men, and women 
are not allowed to enter. Nakamal 
hem i haos blong ol man nomo mo 
ol woman ol i no save go insaed, be 
haos blong ol woman, ol man tu ol 
i no save go insaed.] [POc *kamali(R) 
‘men’s meeting house'] 

gen, vi. eat, eat staple part of meal ~ 
kakae, kakae men kakae Dorok a 
gen o gaveg. Let's eat Malay apples. 
Yumitu kakae nakavika. (FRN) [Cannot 
be used to refer to eating of meat, 
only eating staple or snack foods. Yu 
no save yusum wod ia blong talem 
se yu kakae mit, be ol kakae o frut 
nomo.] [POc *kani ‘eat’] See: big 
gengen (redup.) n.com. 1* food, meal, 
staple part of meal, either cooked or 
uncooked ~ kakae, men kakae, we i 
dan oi no dan Nēk i da o gengen min 
kemem sur oso? Why are you making 
a meal for us? Yu stap mekem kakae 
blong mifala from wanem? (ESP) Syn: 
sinag 2 | 2 * food crops, staple food 
plants ^ kakae long garen Riv wareg 
kel na bulén nen o tere gengen. 
Replant our staple food crops properly. 
Planem gud bakegen ol kakae blong 
yumi. (HWM) 
Sengen luwo (comp.) r.com. feast ~ 
bigfala kakae, lafet 
gengen luwómeren (comp.) vi. eat 
lunch, meal in middle of day ~ kakae 
dina 


GER 


gengen revrev (comp.) vi. eat dinner, 
evening meal ~ kakae long sapa 
Sengen vorog (comp) vi eat 
breakfast ~ dring ti long moning 

gen, n.com. fire ant~ blakanis Solenopsis 
geminata [There are two different 
kinds, one black and one red I gat tu 
kaen blong hem, wan i blak mo wan 
ired] 

genqirég n.com. dog ~ dog Syn: tok 

gengenur "com. sin ~ sin Metwu 
bélbél ne o gengenur. The habit of 
stealing is a sin. Fasin blong stil hem i 
wan sin. 

genqinimate v. last feast that is made 
to celebrate someone's death, one 
thousand days after the death ~ 
kakae las dei long wan taosen dei 
blong ded man. Hem i kakae blong 
finisim tingbaot man we i ded mo 
blong stat blong fogetem. Hem i no 
dei blong sore, i dei blong glad. Hem 
i talem se i naf blong tingbaot, nao 
oli save fogetem 

genvel n.com. someone who chooses 
not to eat some foods, usually due 
to illness or other dietary concerns 
~ man we i no stap kakae sam kaen 
kakae from wan sik blong hem 

genwiwiris fussy eater, 
someone who is choosy about what 
they want to eat and won't eat if they 
are given any food other than what 
they want ~ man we hem i jusum 
kakae we hem i wantem nomo mo 
sapos yu kukum nara kaen kakae 
bae hem i no wantem kakae Ne o 
genwiwiris. She is a fussy eater. Hem 
i kakae nomo kakae we hem i wantem. 

ger vt. chop, cutusing chopping action 
with considerable effort required 
for effect, as object is solid, hard ~ 
katem, olsem yu katem wan samting 
weistrong mo yu mas hadwok long 
hem Nen a ger o kopra. Let's chop the 
copra. Yumi katem kopra. Syn: tar, 


n.com. 
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GERES 


geres vi. grate coconut ~ skrasem 
kokonas Kemem a geres o moto, 
a wor. We grate the coconut and 
we squeeze the milk from it. Mifala 
i skrasem kokonas, ale melekem. 
(VVKHVDP21Jul0702-CS) Syn: gor 

geret n.com. mountain, high hill ~ 
maonten, tolfala hil 

gerger n.com. scabies ~ sik blong skras 

gersal (abbrev. sal) 1 + n.com. path, 
road ~ rod Ba ne ma qal teqel tatag 
o gersal ta lo. But he first went down 
following the path to the seaside. 
Be fastaem hem i go daon folem rod 
blong go long solwota. (ADT) 2 + n.com. 
way, method or means for doing 
something ~ wei Ne ga van me, ne 
ge birin le gersal gó tutugé. It will 
come, and it will help in many ways. 
Bae hem i kam, hem i givhan long 
fulap wei. 3 * n.com.suff. way (of doing 
something), path (of a person) ~ rod 
blong (wan man o blong mekem 
wan samting) [POc ‘jalan, *salan ‘path’] 


gersal ~ path 


gersalliwo (comp.) n.com. road, main 
road suitable for vehicles ~ rod, men 
rod La lalne bak, o gersal liwo me 
den ae gen. Underneath the banyan 


tree, the main road reaches up to there. 
Andanit long nambangga, men rod 1 
kasem long ples ia nao. (RRS) 
gersalan (n.poss) n.com.suff. her/his/ 
its path ^ rod blong hem 
gersele legleg (1.5055) n.com.suff. way 
of marriage ~ rod blong mared 
gersélék (n.poss) r.com.suf. my path 
^ rod blong mi 

gersalan n.com.suff her/his/its path ~ 
rod blong hem See: gersal 

gersele legleg n.com.suff. way of 
marriage ~ rod blong mared See: 
gersal 

gersélék n.com.suff my path ~ rod 
blong mi See: gersal 

gese adv. how ~ olsem wanem No go 
mol kel gese? How am I going to get 
back home? Bae mi gobak long hom 
olsem wanem? (WRN) 

ge n.com. 1° kava plant ~ kava Piper 
methysticum O mie ge ne mo wot lo 
me den o reqe. The first kava plant 
grew from a woman (from where a 
dead woman was buried). Fes kava hem 
i bon aot long woman. (OSK) 2 * drink 
prepared from the roots of the kava 
plant ~ kava we oli mekem dring aot 
long rus blong hem I rege atatmén, 
kemem go sum o ge tastas. Us men, 
we drink kava all the time. Olgeta 


man, mifala i stap dring kava oltaem. 
(OSK.001) 


geget vi. be on ball of feet or tippy 
toes, not full, flat feet ^ stanap long 
en o fingga blong leg Nek i tur geget. 
Stand on your tippy toes. Stanap long 
fingga blong leg blong yu. 

gen (frvar. genak, igen) dem. this, this 
one, proximal demonstrative ^ ia, 
hemia O kakaka talo qo ne ga van 
timiak gen. The story of the pig goes 
like this. Storian blong pig 1 go olsem. 
(DDP.001) Ne ge kel me sur o gengen 
gen. It will return for this food. Bae i 
kambak from kakae ia. (DFF) Syn: inke 

genak (/r.var. of gen) 

gene n.com. thing ~ samting Ba i rege 
ta ine ma da o gene nitiwial, na sian 
vita Scenic Railway. But the people 
from there had made this thing, it is 
called the Scenic Railway. Be olgeta 
blong ples ia ol i mekem wan samting 
we nem blong hem se Scenic Railway. 
(AAD) 

geri n.com. root ~ rus [POc *wakaRi- 
‘root’] 
geri moto (comp.) n.com. stretch 
marks on belly ~ mak long bel blong 
woman, olsem trak blong pikinini 
{Lit. coconut roots rus blong kokonas} 

gevir vi. squeeze ^ skwisim Ne me 
gevir na dirin Jessica. She squeezed 
Jessica's leg. Hem i skwisim leg blong 
Jessica. 

gék c. my (food) ~ blong mi (kakae) 
See: ge 

gém (frvar. of gem ) 

gër 1 * vi. swim ~ swim 2 * vt. wade 
through water ~ wokbaot krosem 
wota Nek mé gér levga o Be Taqren. 
You wade across Taqren creek. Yu 
wokbaot krosem wota blong Taqren. 
(RRS.021) See: suvsuv 

gév vt. cover the ridge of a roof, where 
the two sides meet, make ridge 
flashing ~ blokem top blong haos 
Nen a so o doot talé gév o qótu. We 
make the thatch from sago palm leaves 


GIAL 


in order to make the ridge flashing. 
Yumi mekem natanggura blong blokem 
top blong haos. (RBH) 
gév bulés (comp) v. make the 
ridge flashing for house roof using 
method of bending sago palm 
thatch over join ~ wei blong blokem 
top blong haos we yu benem wan 
natanggura i go antap blong blokem 
top blong haos 
gév gonsogoro (comp.) v. make the 
ridge flashing for house roof by 
sewing together two slabs of sago 
palm thatch and placing on join ~ 
wei blong blokem top blong haos 
wetem tu natanggura we yu somap 
tugeta mo benem antap long haos 
gév nag (comp. v cover up one’s 
face at time of marriage, in case the 
man has chosen an unsuitable wife 
~ blokem fes taem blong mared, 
sapos man i mekem rong mared 

gévgév vi. perform ceremony when 
someone has killed another person, 
to pay the person's family for their 
life ~ pem laef blong wan man we yu 
bin kilim 

gévtun vi. make meal using method 
where the food is wrapped in leaves, 
then place the parcel of food on top 
of the coals of the fire ~ mekem 
kakae folem fasin we yu paselem 
kakae fastaem, afta yu putum long 
faea. Samtaem yu save rusum kakae 
fastaem Roro a gévtun, roro a mon 
kal. The two of them made the meal, 
they wrapped it (the food) up. Tufala i 
mekem kakae, tufala i pasolem. (JMT) 

géwtu n.com. stomach ~ bel 

gial 1 * n.com. lie, tell untruth ~ giaman 
Nek o gial, na ginon ae. You are lying, 
you have a wife. Yu giaman, woman 
blong yu i stap. (DSR) Syn: sen 2 vt. lie, 
tell untruth to ^ giaman long Në ni 
gial komoron vita a van a sigsig e, ni 
van e, ni sosodemel. He lied to the two 
of you that he had gone to harvest taro, 
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and he went to gather together people. 
Hem i giaman se hem i go karem taro 
long garen ia, hem i go ia, i faenem ol 
man. 3* vt. trick, pretend to ~ giaman 
long Dorok a gial ner, dorok a tek 
viteg ner. Let's trick them, let's take 
them away. Bae yumitu giaman long 
olgeta, yumitu karem olgeta i go. (RPP) 
gilgial (redup.) vi. lie ~ giaman Nek 
i gilgial, nek mé él né. You are lying, 
you saw him. Yu giaman, yu bin luk 
hem. (OQQ) 


giam n.com. 1* net ~ net Ner tol ma van 


me a Ro tale ti giam, ti o giam sur o 
mes. The three of them came to Rowa 
Island to place a net, place a net for fish. 
Trifala i kam long aelan blong Rowa 
blong putum net, putum net blong fis. 
(WDR) 2* net covering stomach ~ net 
we i kavremap gat 

giam vus (comp.) n.com. net with a 
handle ~ kaen net wetem handel 
blong hem 

ti giam (comp.) v. place net ~ putum 
net [Catching fish with a net in 
this manner involves one person 
holding the net and another person 
chasing the fish into the net. Taem 
ol i yusum net ia wan man i ronem 
fis, narawan i holem net.] 


giav n.com. crab ~ krab 


giav kukut (comp.) r.com. sargassum 
crab ~ wan kaen krab blong solwota 
Family Grapsidae 

giav matrorow (comp.) ncom. kind 
of crab with big eyes, blue back and 
white underside. Found in the bush 
or shore, close to the sea ~ wan kaen 
krab we ae blong hem i bigbigwan 
mo baksaed blong hem i blu, front 
i waet. Hem i stap long bus o so be 
klosap long solwota 

giav mérés (comp) nom. mottled 
lightfoot crab ~ wan kaen krab we i 
stap long so Grapsus albolineatus 
giav OwOw (comp.) n.com. spanner 
crab ~ wan kaen krab blong solwota 
Ranina ranina 


giav semet6v (comp.) n.com. kind of 
crab that dwells in holes in rotten 
trees in the water. It is white and 
light brown ~ wan kaen krab we i 
stap insaed long wota insaed long 
hol blong wud. Hemi lelebet waet 
mo laet braon 

giav sevsev (comp) ncom. kind 
of crab ~ wan kaen krab 

giav sōsō (comp. noom kind of 
freshwater crab that lives in swamps 
~ krab Kaledoni 


© Kathétine E. Holmes 


giav soso ~ kind of freshwater crab 


giav tamal (comp) r.com. mottled 
lightfoot crab ~ wan kaen krab we 
i stap long so Grapsus albolineatus 
Syn: gamar 


uf 
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giav tamal ~ Grapsus albolineatus 


giav vaw (comp.) n.com. kind of reef 
krab with red spots on shell ~ wan 
kaen krab we i stap long rif we i 
gat red dot long baksaed Carpilius 
maculatus 

giav vet (comp.) n.com. kind of shore 
crab ~ wan kaen krab we i stap long 
so Plagusia dentipes 


giavedun :;.com. land crab (with hairy 
legs) ~ wan kaen krab we hem i blak 
mo hem i gat tumas hea blong hem. 
Hem i stap long drae ples be hem i go 
long solwota taem i gat eg Syn: sursal 


© Kathegne E: Holmes 


giavédun ~ land crab 


gie n.com. whitespotted surgeonfish ~ 
wan kaen fis Acanthurus guttatus 


ds 


me I 
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gie ~ Acanthurus guttatus 


giebé n.com. kind of freshwater fish 
that is black with white stripes. It 
is flat, can be large, and is always 
found in pairs ~ wan kaen fis blong 
wota we hem i blak wetem dak 
waet laen. Hem i flat mo hem i save 
bigwan. Ol taem ol i stap tu tugeta 
gil, 1* vt. dig, dig up food plants, etc. 
~ digim Kemek a van a gil na gen 
kemek o walalas. We went to dig our 
wild yams. Mifala i go blong digim wael 
yam blong mifala. 2 * n.com. digging 
stick ~ stik blong digim graon Na gil 
o tan tek o gil. I dig the earth with a 
digging stick Mi digim graon wetem 
stik blong dem graon. 3 + n.com. 
Stick used for removing husk from 
coconut ~ wud blong karemaot skin 
long kokonas [POc *keli ‘dig, harvest 
(tubers)’] 


GIN 


> 


AN 
© Catriona Malau 


gil ~ coconut husking stick 


gil, vi. get out of breath, feel unable 


to breathe ~ sotwin, harem se yu no 
save pulum win Na memsan mé gil. 
She got out of breath. Hem i sotwin. 
No me tenten vaavan, e na memsék 
mi gil. I cried so much that I felt that 
I couldn't breathe. Mi krae krae go go, 
win blong mi i sot. 


gilal 1 * v. know ~ save 2 * n.com. 


knowledge, wisdom ~ save, waes 
O tansar ine, o gigilal gö luwo min 
ne. That man possesses great wisdom. 
Man ia i gat bigfala waes. 3* v. jealous, 
express jealousy ~ jalus O rege ine ni 
gigilal i ginon sur i bulsalan ta mo. 
That woman expresses jealousy to her 
husband about his previous girlfriend. 
Woman ia i stap jalus long man blong 
hem from gelfren blong hem bifo. 


gilgeg vi. stand up post ~ stanemap 


pos 


gin vt. 1* pinch, pinch off with fingers 


~ pinsim 2 + pick greens using 
pinching motion to break off leaves 
~ pinsim, karem Nék i gin na gen 
nen o sasar. You pick our aibika greens. 
Yu tekem aelan kabis blong yumi. [POc 
*kinit, *kiniti- ‘pinch off with fingers, 
nip with fingernails’] 
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ginias n.com. sixfinger threadfin (fish) 
~ kaen fis Polydactylus sexfilis 

Simon n.p.bound her/his spouse ~ man/ 
woman blong hem See: gunö 

gire v. buy ~ pem Nēr mé girē o qo gö 
tutuqë idian. They bought lots of pigs. 
OLi pem fulap pig. (ESP) 
girē qaleg (comp.) v. (at marriage 
ceremony) give money to parents of 
spouse, to confirmtheir relationship 
status as in-laws ~ long taem blong 
mared man mo woman igivim mane 
long ol papa mo mama blong patna 
giré wél (comp) v. (at marriage 
ceremony) give money to sisters of 
husband (for woman) to confirm 
their relationship status as in-laws 
~ long taem blong mared woman 
wetem ol famle blong hem ol i givim 
smol mane long brata mo sista 
blong boe 

girir vt. smooth out pandanus leaves 
using limpet shell, in preparation 
for weaving ^ smutum pandanas 
wetem sel, redi blong wivim Ni girir 
o vudege tek o weger. She is malang 
the pandanus smooth with a shell. Hem 
ismutum pandanas wetem sel. 


A 3, 
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girir ~ smooth pandanus 


gis, vi. 1 + hold, carry, hold onto ~ 
holem, karem Gis wareg den ni més. 
hold it tightly so it doesn’t fall. Holem 
gud, lukaot bae i foldaon. 2 * touch 
~ tajem 3 * host, hold celebration, 
ceremony - hostem lafet, seremoni 
Rege row e a lo ner o gis o kolkol. 
The people down at the seaside were 
hosting a pig killing ceremony Olgeta 
daon long solwota ol i stap holem wan 
pig kiling. (KMT) 
gis qal (SVC) vt. catch, achieve aim 
~ kasem Nér a vérég tatag ne. Ner 
gete gis qal ne. They ran after him. 
They didn't catch him. Ol i resis folem 
hem. Ol i no kasem hem. (JTF) 
gis tés (SVC) vt. accidentally drop, let 
go of something that one has been 
holding ~ mestem wan samting 
we yu holem, i foldaon Ni gis tés 
nitiwial, ni més 16 den o tan. He 
dropped one, it fell out of the basket. 
Hem ilego wan i foldaon, i kamaot long 
basket. (JRQ) 

gis, vt. build (house) ~ bildim (haos) 
(RBH.001) 

gis rak vt. pick up and carry ~ pikimap 
mo karem Ni van me, ni gis rak 
né, ni van tek. He came, picked him 
up, and took him away. Hem i kam, 
pikimap, i go wetem. (HWM) 

gis salmiat v. make preparations for a 
feast ^ priper blong mekem bigfala 
kakae, speseli long wan taosen 
dei blong wan ded man Nen a gis 
salmiat sur o legleg. Let's make the 
preparations for the marriage. Yumi 
mekem redi kakae blong mared. 

gisine adv. onceupon atime, formulaic 
introduction to traditional stories 
~ wantaem (toktok we yu talemaot 
long stat blong kastom storian) 
Gisine i rege min ginon. Once upon 
a time there was a man and his wife. 
Wantaem i gat man wetem woman 
blong hem. (ESS) 


gitiag v. be careful ~ lukaot Kemi wun 
suvsuv ba gitiag gor den kemi a tul. 
When you swim, watch out in case you 
drown. Yufala i swim, be lukaot, nogud 
yufala i draon. 

go, n.com. hook, fish hook ~ huk blong 
fis [POc *kawil ‘hook; fishhook’] 

go, v.part. imperfective aspect marker, 
used to mark future and habitual 
events, and to describe states ~ 
wan maka we i go wetem veb we i 
talemaot se aksen bae i tek ples long 
fiuja. Tu i refe long wan situesen we 
istap olsem nomo o wan samting we 
manistap mekem oltaem (Allomorphs: 
ga, ge, gë, gë, gi, go, gd, gö) 

gogoreg v. sweep away ~ brumum 

gogov n.com. 1* clothes ~ klos 2* cloth 
~ kaliko 

golé n.com. variety of breadfruit that 
has elongated fruit ~ kaen bredfrut 
we kakae blong hem i longwan 

gomot n.com. striped mullet ~ malet 
Mugil cephalus 


gomot ~ Mugil cephalus 
gon womoto v make an agreement 
that two small children will marry 
when they come of age. The boy's 
family gives money and coconuts 
to the girl's father. Two germinating 
coconuts are tied together and must 
be planted together as a symbol of 
the bond. ~ mekem agrimen se bae 
tufala pikinini i mared taem tufala 
pikinini i smol nomo. Famle blong 
boe ol i fasem tu kokonas tugeta mo 
givim long papa blong gel wetem 
mane. Ol i mas planem tu kokonas 


GODOW 


tugeta mo hem i wan saen se bae 
tufala i mared. Hem i wan strong 
agrimen we bae ol i no save brekem 
I Vikta ne mo gon womoto gor i 
Jessica. Vikta’s family and Jessica's 
family have made an agreement that 
the two will marry when they are grown 
up. Vikta hem 1 blokem Jessica (blong 
tufala i mared taem tufala i bigwan). 

gonsogoro two pieces of 
thatch joined together to make one 
piece to cover over top of roof ~ tu 
natanggura we ol i somap tugeta 
blong kavremap top blong haos 

goqtul v. fall down, over (of tree, 
banana) ~ (wud i) foldaon O len ge 
meneg ma da o qetegi manko mo 
goqtul. The strong wind made the 
mango tree come out of the ground. 
Strong win i mekem stamba blong 
mango i kamaot long graon. 

goro vt. chase ~ ronem 

got vi. (of hook) catch on something 
~ (huk i) hukum wan samting O go 
mo got na busuk. The hook caught my 
finger. Huk i kasem fingga blong mi. 

goto (abbrev. to, v.part. negative 
particle, not ~ no (Allomorphs: gata, 
gete, gete, gëtë, giti, goto, gdtd) 

Go n.loc. 1* name of island, Gaua ~ nem 
blong aelan, Gaua Syn: Lokon 2*tribe 
name, named after the island that 
they came from, Gaua ~ nem blong 
traeb we i kamaot long Gaua 

godow n.com. red-eyed crab ~ wan kaen 
krab blong solwota Eriphia sebana 


n.com. 


godow ~ Eriphia sebana 
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gög n.com. reef heron (bird) ~ longnek; 
naova (pijin) Ardea sacra, Egretta 
sacra 
gög gabet (comp.) n.com. white heron 
~ waet longnek {Lit. white heron waet 
longnek} 


© Garry Innes 


gög gabet ~ white heron 


gög kör (comp.) ncom. black heron 
~ blak longnek {Lit. black heron blak 
longnek} 


gög kör ~ black heron 


goglo n.com. kind of shrub, small tree 
~ kaen navenue Macaranga tanarius 
[POc *koka ‘Macaranga spp.’] 

gogon, vi. 1* bitter, be bitter ~ konkon 
Nék go ronteg o lulumne ge, ne go 
gogon timiak nek gó sum o meresin 
ne go gogon. You sense the taste of the 
kava, it is bitter like you drink medicine 
and it is bitter. Yu harem tes blong kava, 
hem i konkon olsem yu drink meresin 
hem i konkon. (OSK) 2 ° salty, be salty 
~ konkon, sol Ne me mem idian o 
sol, o gengen go gogon idian. He 
put too much salt and the food is too 
salty. Hem i putum tumas sol, kakae i 
sol tumas. 3 * sour, be sour ~ konkon 
Ae poisonous, be poisonous ~ posen 


gogon, vi. holy ~ tabu 

gol, vi slack, limp (of leaves, 
branches) ~ slak, olsem ol lif o brans 
blong wud No té réré o damat sur 
ti a mon o laplap ae, ni da o damat 
ni gol wurveg. I am turning the 
heliconia leaves over the fire so that 
I can wrap up the laplap with them, 
as it makes the heliconia leaves nice 
and flexible. Mi stap putum lif laplap 
long faea blong mi paselem laplap long 
hem, i mekem se lif laplap i sofsof gud. 
(VVAMVDP04Jun0801-JN.023) 

gol, vi. shake, shudder ~ seksek O 
malas ma da né, na tarbian ni 
golgol. The cold affected him so that 
his body was shaking. Kolkol i mekem 
hem, bodi blong hem i seksek. 

golow ncom. orphan, child whose 
parents have died ~ pikinini we i 
nogat mama mo papa (GMM) 

goq vt. make hole with digging stick to 
plant taro ~ digim graon wetem wud 
blong mekem hol blong taro Né ni 
goqgoq o lie sinag. She made a hole to 
plant the taro with a digging stick. Hem 
i digim hol blong planem taro. 

gogleg v. dig out earth with stick ~ 
digimaot wetem wud La masawre 
nek i dada na non o um, nek i el 
vita g6t6 luwo, gata sasaret, nek i 
gogleg bilen When you are digging 
out your oven, and you see that it is 
not big enough yet, then you dig it out 
with a digging stick too. Taem we yu 
stap mekem hol blong oven blong yu, 
yu luk se hem i no bigwan, i no naf, yu 
digimaot bakegen. 

gor, v. hold together in bunch (as 
greens) and cut into strips ~ katem 
(olsem bandel kabis) Nek i gor o 
sasar. Cut up the island cabbage. Yu 
katem aelan kabis. 


gor ^ slice while holding tightly 


gor, vt. block ~ blokem [POc *koro 
‘prepositional verb specifying motion 
against 

gorga vi. cut the mourning rope from 
the neck of a man who has fasted 
during period of mourning for 
father or mother. The ceremony is 
performed in the morning of the 
999th day after person has died. 
The same family who tied the rope 
around the person's neck must cut 
the rope, then they give the person 
the food that he has noteaten during 
the mourning period, and he must 
pay them. ~ seremoni we oli mekem 
long eli moning long naen handred 
naenti naen dei blong wan ded man. 
Ol man we oli bin hangem rop long 
man we hem i fas long kakae, ol i 
kam katem rop. Afta ol i givim kakae 
long man we hem i no kakae kakae 
ia mo man iai mas pem hem. 

gorgorbiliag oriental 
sweetlips (fish) ~ yelo tiklips (fis) 
Plectorhynchus orientalis 


n.com. 


GOL 
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gorgorbiliag ~ Plectorhynchus orientalis 

goron vi. holy, sacred, spiritually 
meaningful ~ tabu Nén ma da 
o góvur ko la masawre goron. 
We made this house in a sacred place. 
Yumi bin mekem haos ia long wan tabu 
ples. (EDM) Inko o masawre ko mo 
goron ren. This place has now become 
very holy. Nao ia ples ia i kam tabu 
tumas. 

g0sOs n.com. insect that damages yam 
and taro and Hong Kong taro ~ bebet 
weistap kakae yam mo taro mo Fiji 
taro Papuana uninodis 

gosow "com rat ~ rat Ner ge venen o 
gosow, o gosow na bulén ner. They 
fed pigs, their pigs. Ol i fidim pig, pig 
blong olgeta. (ESP) [POc *kusupeq ‘rat’] 

gowé vi. good ~ gud See: we 

gögörö vt. refuse to give something 
to someone when they ask for it; 
keep from ~ no letem, no givim 
wan samting long hu we i wantem 
E i gótó mö gogoro den ne o tales. 
So the hermit crab wouldn't let it have 
the Indian almonds. Ale nakato i no 
letem natavoa long hem. (BNR.018) 

gök vi. 1 * boil ~ boel O be mö gök. 
The water has boiled. Wota i boel. 
2* bubble, dissolve ~ boel (meresin) 
O panadol tö gokgok, ne tö gokgok, 
wo nek i sum. The paracetamol 
dissolves and bubbles and you drink it. 
Panadol i mekem babol go go, afta yu 
dring. 

gol vt. speak angrily to (someone) ~ 
tok kros (long) Né ma qaq sur no, na 
1616k me en, ba na gol né. She talked 
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about me and I felt cross, so I spoke 
angrily to her. Hem 1 tokbaot mi, mi 
kros long hem, ale mi tok kros long hem. 

gölö n.com.suff tail ^ tel 
golon (n.poss) n.com.suff her/his/its 
tail ~ tel blong hem 
gölök (n-poss) n.com.suff. my tail ~ tel 
blong mi 

gólóreki 1 + n.com. sprouting coconut 
that is just starting to germinate and 
has not yet formed spongy growth 
inside ~ kokonas we i stat blong kam 
navara be wota i stap insaed yet 2+ vi. 
shoot of coconut begins to grow ~ 
gru blong kokonas i stap kamaot be 
i no mekem gud navara yet O moto 
ko, inko mö gólóreki. This coconut, 
now its shoot is beginning to grow. 
Kokonas ia, nao ia lif i kamaot long gör ~ grate coconut 
navara. [At this stage the spongy 
growth inside the coconut has only 
just started to develop and inside 
is still watery. Hem i taem we i stat 
blong kam navara be i nogat navara 
insaed long hem yet.] {Lit. tail of 
topsail drummer tel blong bigbel fis] 

gór vi. grate (coconut), scrape out 
insides of something firm ~ skrasem 
kokonas, skrasemaot insaed long 
wan samting we i strong Nen a gor 
o moto talo nen a wor le gengen. We 
grate the coconut so that we can squeeze 
its milk onto the food. Yumi skrasem 
kokonas blong yumi melekem 1 go long 
kakae. (VVAMVDP04Jun0801-JN.033) Na 
gor den o 1616 dem ti nana riv. I’m 
scraping out the inside of the yam so 
that I can plant it. Mi stap skrasemaot 
insaed long yam blong mi planem. — — L L L Boe EE 
Syn: geres - 


górgór n.com. kind of skin condition 
in which skin has lots of tiny, rough 
bumps, like sandpaper, but is not 
too itchy ^ kaen sik blong skin we 
i gat ol smolsmol lam long hem, bei 
no skras tumas 

górum nom. blackland crab thatis red 
when cooked, lives in holes in trees 
or in the ground ~ wan blak krab we 
istap long bus insaed long wud o hol 
long graon. Taem yu kukum hem i 
red Gecarcinus quadratus 


gorum ~ Gecarcinus quadratus 


gósuv vi. wash (body, plates) ~ wasem 
(bodi o plet) Nek i gósuv na nogon. 
Wash your face. Yu wasem fes blong yu. 
Syn: as ,; See: SUV 


güsuv miar v. bathe baby in a 
traditional ceremony that occurs 
5-10 days after the baby is born, the 
aunts of the child bathe the child 
and the father pays the aunts for 
this contribution ~ faef o ten dei afta 
fes pikinini i bon, ol sista blong papa 
ol i kam wasem pikinini mo flasem 
hem mo afta papa i mas pem olgeta 
gósuv ron vt. baptise ~ baptaes Ner mö 
gósuv ron o nótu mirmiar nitiwial. 
They baptised a child. Ol i baptaesem 
wan pikinini. 

götö, n.com. hermit crab ~ nakato 


goto ~ hermit crab 


gótó mame (comp.) n.com. kind of 
land hermit crab ~ wan kaen nakato 
we i stap nomo long drae ples 
{Lit. red hermit crab red nakato} 

gótó riam takak (comp.) n.com. kind 
of black hermit crab found in the 
bush ~ wan kaen blak nakato blong 
bus 

götö sérsér (comp) n.com. kind of 
small hermit crab that lives in the 
sea ^ wan kaen smol nakato we i 
stap insaed long solwota 

goto, n.com. variety of taro, ‘male’, with 
black stem, and white corm with 
red spots ~ kaen taro we hem i man 
we han blong hem i blak mo kakae 
blong hem i waet wetem red spot 
gótué n before, long time ago ~ bifo, 
long taem finis 

góvruqo n.com. thin length of bamboo 
tied onto edge of thatching on 
roof to hold the thatching tight ~ 


GOVUR 


longfala bambu we i tintin we ol i 
fasem long en blong natanggura 
blong i holem taet O góvruqo ne ge 
seben gor o doot. The govruqo holds 
up the thatching. Govrugo hem i holem 
taet natanggura iLit pig house haos 
blong pig] 


góvruqo - house part 


góvur n.com. house, generic name for 


building ~ haos 


€ Katherine E. Holmes 


góvur - house 


góvur goron (comp) ncom. church 
~ jos Syn: góvur tatar (Lit. holy house 
tabu haos} 

góvur lisia (comp.) n.com. hospital, 
clinic ~ klinik {Lit. sickness house haos 
sik} 

góvur tatar (comp.) r.com. church ~ 
jos Syn: góvur goron (Lit. prayer house 
haos blong pray] 

kulé góvur (comp.) n.com. back, sides 
and roof of house, sections of house 
behind the front ~ baksaed blong 
haos, we i kavremap saed mo ruf 
{Lit. back of house baksaed blong haos} 
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GÓVUT 


nögö góvur (comp.) r.com. front of 
house ~ fored blong haos {Lit. face of 


house fes blong haos] 

góvut vt. pull out something that is 
tightly held within something, as 
in ground, uproot ^ pulumaot wan 
samting we i fas gud bitwin o insaed 
long wan samting, olsem pulumaot 
wud long graon Nék i góvut rieg 
o tere mete qate ine. You pull out 
completely all those spikes from the 
tree fern. Yu pulumaot gud ol nil blong 
blakpam ia. (JRQ) 

gówur n.com. white-margined moray ~ 
wan kaen namarae 


I 


gunó n.p.bound spouse ~ man blong 
woman; woman blong man 
ginon (n.poss) mp.bound her/his 
spouse ~ man/woman blong hem 
gunók (n.poss) n.p.bound my spouse ~ 
woman/man blong mi 

gunógosow kind of large 
freshwater shellfish ~ wan bigfala 
sel blong wota we i stap long saed 
blong wota [People don't eat these 
because they have a strong smell 
and taste. Man i no kakae from hem 
i gat smel.] {Lit. rat’s spouse woman 
blong rat} 

gunók n.p.bound my spouse ~ woman/ 
man blong mi See: gunó 


n.com. 


~i 


i, inter. ow! ~ awo! Tëqël mo row lö lölö 
ev ine, i rege ine a tërtër, ne ta, 'Ake, 
ake, ake! Gë mëmës, gë mëmës?’ 
Tegel jumped into the fire, the people 
covered him up, and he said, 'Ow, ow, 
ow! It hurts, it hurts.’ Tegel i jam 1 go 
insaed long faea, olgeta i kavremap 
hem, i se, Awo, awo, awo! I soa, i soa.’ 
(KMT.165) 

i, art. personal article denoting nouns 
in personal noun class ~ maka we i 
go wetem naon we i talemaot nem 
blong man o famle [POc *i ‘personal 
article] 

i, v.part. second person singular default 
aspect marker ~ wod we i folem nék 
‘yu bifo long veb long sentens 

ia dem. here ~ ia [Bis ia ‘here’ 

iamarge n.com. shame ~ sem I ne o 
iamarge go luwo no veti sur në me 
gial no nonores. He is still really 
ashamed with me because he lied to 
me the other day. Hem i sem bigwan 
long mi yet from hem i giaman long mi 
lastaem. 


iamron vi. tired ~ taed Syn: nal, 

idian adv. very, really, too, too much, 
degree adverb ~ tumas Ne me el me 
qilian, ne mo lolwon idian ae. He 
saw that it was lost and he was very sad 
about it. Hem i luk seilus, hem i harem 
nogud tumas long hem. (VSB) Nék 
mite venen idian ne. You shouldn't 
feed it too much. Bae yu no fidim hem 
tumas. (ESP) Syn: nimal 

igen (frvar. of gen) 

ii inter. hey! ~ ei! 

Ika n.p.fr. 1 * wife, used as an address 
term ~ waef, olsem yu singaot 
long hem 2 * dear; address term 
used to someone who has a close 
relationship with the speaker ~ dia 

iken (f-var. of ken) 

ikene (fr.var. of ken) 

ilan com. nothing, absence of 
something that one expected to be 
present ~ nating, nogat wan samting 
long ples we yu ting se bae wan 
samting i stap 


ileke (or lēkē) dem. that one over 
there, distal presentative ~ hemia 
longwe Dorok a gav ten sur o tow 
ileke a Vono Lav? Shall we two try and 
fly to that hill over there on Vanua lava? 
Bae yumitu traem blong flae kasem hil 
ia longwe long Vanua Lava? (DHN) 

iloko (f.var loko) dem. this here, 
proximal presentative ~ hemia, 
hemia ia Ner gö wot na mógun nër o 
vi min iloko, i vo ti siag ti gén, John 
Vira. They are going to toss their fee to 
this one here, the guy sitting here, John 
Vira. Bae ol i sakem fi blong olgeta 1 go 
long hemia nao, man ia i sidaon 1a, 
John Vira. (VSS) 

ilsi n.com. end ~ en Wun o ilsi kakaka 
ne mē den gem ti ae gen. I think 
that's the end of the story, it just reaches 
up to here. Ating en blong storian 1 
kasem long ples ia nao. (KMT) Ba nék 
i kon rak siag, rivteg o ilsi. But you 
snap it (plant) up here a bit, close to the 
end. Be yu brekem antap smol, klosap 
long en. (SBB) 

ine (abbrev. ne) dem. that, anaphoric 
demonstrative, referring back to a 
previously mentioned participant 
or event ~ ia, wan samting we yu bin 
tokbaot finish Roro a elel me sur o 
tow a Vono Lav. O tow ine ne ge elel. 
The two of them were looking this way 
towards the hill on Vanua Lava. That 
hill is very high. Tufala i lukluk i kam 
long hil long Vanua Lava. Hil ia hem 
i hae tumas. (DHN) E ni siag ti ae le 
rerei rentenge nitiwial, ni sigsiag 
ine, ni tenten. And it sat there on the 
branch of a tree, it sat there and it cried. 
Ale hem i sidaon long brans blong wan 
wud, hem i sidaon ia, i stap krae. (DHN) 

inke dem. this, this one, proximal 
demonstrative ~ ia, hemia LO totgial 
inke, na el o totgial inke timiak mo 


IV 


totgial 16 1616 naw. In this photo, I see 
this photo as if it were taken inside 
the sea. Long foto ia, mi luk long foto 
ia olsem se ol 1 karem foto insaed long 
solwota. (DPR.001) Syn: gen 

inko, temp. now ~ nao 

inko, conj. then ~ nao Nér me gengen 
qet, inko ni qón. They finished eating, 
and then night fell. Oli kakae finis, nao 
naet i kam. (ATB) 

Inlan n.loc. England ~ Inglan 

io inter. yes ^ yes 

ira art. plural personal article ~ ol; wod 
we i go bifo long naon long sentens 
we i soemaot se i refe long tu o moa 
blong wan samting 

irir vt. reject spouse because one has 
reason to believe that they have 
been unfaithful ~ (man o woman) i 
no wantem stap gud wetem woman 
o man blong hem from hem i ting 
se hem i gat narafala fren Né ti irir 
viteg na ginon sur na bakan aé 
lö möt. She is rejecting her husband 
because he has a lover who he meets in 
secret outside the village. Hem 1 nomo 
stap wantem man blong hem from hem 
i gat narafala gelfren long bus. 

is n.com. homebrew made from yeast ~ 
dring we oli mekem long yis 

ise (root së.) n.p.fr. who ~ hu Isē ma 
van, me le o bek nivet gen? Who 
went and took those four bags? Hu i 
bin go, 1 bin tekem fofala bag ia? (VST) 
[POc *sai ‘who’] 

iv (frvar. of uv) 
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K~ 


k 


-k suff. first person plural possessive 
suffix, my ~ blong mi Na qötuk gë 
mëmës. My head hurts. Hed blong mi 
1 soa. 

kaka vi. tell story, narrate ~ stori No 

gö mórós na kaka o kakaka nitiwial, 
kakaka na mógun Mes Tuvun. 
I want to narrate a story, the story of 
Mes Tuvun. Mi wantem stori long wan 
storian, storian blong Mes Tuvun. 
(JMT.002) 

kakaka 1 * vi. chat, speak ~ storian, 
toktok O tólne tansar tala kakaka 
lo vorog ko, Tomas, maranag talo 
tototow. The third person to speak 
this morning is Tomas, the chief of 
progress. Nambatri man blong toktok 
long moning ia hem i Tomas, jif blong 
progres. (VSG) 2 * vi. talk about, tell 
story about ~ storian (long) No 
gö mórós kakaka sur i rege min 
tasen. I want to talk about a boy 
and his younger brother. Mi wantem 
storian long saed blong wan boe wetem 
smol brata blong hem. (0QQ.002) 
3° n com. story, tale, speech ~ storian 
O kakaka na mogon e ne ga van lo 
bok, ne go tog lav. His story will go 
in a book, and it will endure forever. 
Storian blong hem bae i go long buk, 
bae i stap oltaem. (VSE 

kakal (fr-var. of kalkal,) 

kakēlis n.com. brown striped lizard ~ 
braon lised wetem laen 

kal, vt. pull in fishing line, pull up fish 
~ pulum string Nēk ma kal o mes 
nives? How many fish did you catch? 
Yu pulum hamas fis? 

kal, vi. 1* go up, motion or event 
directed upwards ~ go antap Ale 
komorok a var kal siag li tow. Then 
the two of us went up the hill. Ale 
mitufala i go antap long hil. Ant: tegel 


1|2*go landward, ashore, inland 
~ go antap long so, long bus Ni ven 
basbasne o mes, ni wót kal siag. He 
shot the last fish and he threw it ashore. 
Hem i sutum laswan fis, hem i sakem 
i go antap long so. (JMT) Ant: teqel 2 
| 3* go upstream ~ go antap (folem 
wota) R6r6 a so kal tatag o be e. The 
two of them paddled upstream. Tufala i 
parel folem wota i go antap. (GMM) Ant: 
tegel 3 | 4* travel in a southeasterly 
direction (of travel beyond island 
to other islands) ~ go long saot long 
narafala aelan Ant: teqel 4 | 5 * go 
inside, enter ~ go insaed Qet ine 
komorok a kal linereg sar lö 1616 
góvur. Then the two of us went inside 
the house. Afta mitufala i go insaed 
long haos. (AAD) Ant: kalo 

kalkal, n.com. hill, slope of hill ~ hil 

kalkal, (ur kakal) vi. crawl ~ wokbaot 
fo leg Ma datek vaavan o tete ine ni 
kalkal. They looked after him until the 
baby could crawl. I lukaotem go go bebe 
hem 1 wokbaot fo leg. (ESS) 

kalmos n.com. kind of lizard which is 
black with green-yellow belly ~ wan 
kaen lised we hem i grin mo blak 

kalo vi. go outside ~ go aotsaed Né mi 
wiak o mete góvur tala kalo. She 
opened the door in order to go outside. 
Hem i openem doa blong i go aotsaed. 
(DWB.008) Ant: kal, 5 

kalqar n.com. green tree lizard ~ 
grinlised Emoia sanfordii 
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kalqar ~ Emoia sanfordii 


Kalrow n.loc. tribe name ~ nem blong 
traeb 

kan ci. her/his/its (canoe) ~ blong hem 
(kenu) See: ke, 

kar n.com. spear with four prongs and 
rubber ~ spia we hem i gat raba 
blong hem 

kara vari. just, of an event that 
has happened very recently or 
will happen very shortly after an 
upcoming event ~ jas No kara miat 
me ti, o buné maram veti min no. 
I have only just died, the smell of the 
world is still on me. Mi jas ded ia nomo, 
smel blong wol i stap yet long mi. (JTF) 

karton n.com. cardboard box ~ katon 
[Bis katon ‘cardboard box] 

kasivi n.com. fork (of river, tree) ~ fok 
(blong wota, wud) o kasivi be fork of 
a river fok blong wota See: niria 

kastom n.com. tradition ~ kastom 

kat v. stick to ~ fas long 

kav n.com. corrugated iron ~ kapa 

ke, inter. yes ~ yes Syn: ee 

ke, part. emphatic particle ~ we, tumas 
Ne o ke monog. She was completely 
covered in sores. Hem i gat fulap soa. 
(ATB) 

ke, cl. relational classifier used 
to mark ownership of forms of 
transport, such as a canoe ~ blong 
(yusum blong tokbaot ona blong 
kenu o trak) Ni rév sur na kan o ak, 
ni so. He pulled down his canoe, and 
he paddled. Hem i pulum kenu blong 
hem i go daon, hem i parel. 
kan (n.poss) cl. her/his/its (canoe) ~ 
blong hem (kenu) 
ken témék (n.poss) cl. belonging 
to my father (canoe) ~ blong papa 
blong mi (kenu) 
k&k (n.poss) cl. my (canoe) ~ blong mi 
(kenu) 

kel vi. stir ~ tanem (wetem spun) O so 
nék te kelkel? What are you stiring? 
Yu stap tanem wanem? 

kemek (fr-var. of kemem) 


KE 


kemem (fi.var. kemek) pron. we, us; first 
person plural exclusive pronoun ^ 
mifala 

ken (frva. iken, ikene, kene) dem. 
that one, that one there, distal 
demonstrative ~ hemia I rege iken. 
Those are the people there. Hemia 
olgeta ia. (RPP.098) 

ken témék ci. belonging to my father 
(canoe) ~ blong papa blong mi 
(kenu) See: ke, 

kene (fr-var. of ken) 

ker vt. comb ~ komem Iutikas, nek i 
van me, na ker na volon. Iutikas, come 
here and I'll comb your hair. Iutikas, yu 
kam, mi komem hea blong yu. 

kere part. dehortative marker; don't ~ 
no; wod we i go bifo long veb long 
sentens, taem yu talemaot long 
wan man se bae i no mekem wan 
samting Vita, ‘066, ri kere molmol 
kēti? He said, ‘No, don't go home yet.’ 
I se, ‘Nogat, yufala i no go hom yet.’ 
(DPD.066) 

keres ví. scratch, use scratching 
motion to dig ~ skrasem, digim 

keresi n.com. thorn (of wild yam, 
Chinese yam, umbrella leaf) ~ nil 
blong wael yam, swityam, ambrela 
lif 

kes vi. argue, row with ~ rao Komoron 
a res, nek i kes ne, ni mol kel. You 
two fight, you argue with him, then 
he'll go home. Yutufala i rao, yu rao 
wetem hem, bae hem i go hom. (JMT) 

kev w. dig earth ~ digim graon 

kewo n.com. large canoe ~ bigfala kenu 

kë r.com. dolphin ~ dolfin 

ke, disc. emphatic particle ~ tumas Né 
ma van ren ke a Worwor, e ni el i 
taman e ni los. He went all the way to 
Worwor, and he saw his father who was 
sick. Hem i go olwe long Worwor ia, ale 
hem i luk papa blong hem we hem i sik. 

(EDM.005) 
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KEL 


kél 1° vi. return ~ kambak No mē él vita 
o masawre inké no mi ti kel bilén 
ae. I can see that I won't come back to 
this place again. Mi luk se ples ia, bae 
mi no gobak long ples ia bakegen. 2 vi. 
face towards, be directed towards 
~ fes i go long Na kolan ge kel me 
sur no wo na nogon ge kel sow. His 
back is towards me and his front is 
facing to the right (when facing sea). 
Baksaed blong hem i fes i go long mi mo 
fran blong hem i fes i go long raetsaed. 
(M2E) 3 * adv. again ~ bakegen Qet i 
retnan ni tel kel. Then his mother 
got pregnant again. Afta mama blong 
hem i gat bel bakegen. (ATB) 4 * prep. 
towards ~ go long Ni qaq kel row 
min i Mes. It spoke out down towards 
the sea to Fish. Hem i toktok i go daon 
long solwota i go long Fis. (DNS) 

kelegleg vi. crooked, bent, not straight 
~ kruked Goto On teneneg, go on 
kelegleg. It doesn't lie straight, it lies 
crooked. Hem i no lei stret, 1 lei kruked. 
(M4D.025) Ant: teneneg, 

kemi (frvar kimi) pron. you, you all; 
second person plural pronoun - 
yufala 

kéré 1 + n.comsuff arse, bottom ~ as 
O met ni lum vaavan ni lum den na 
kirian. The tide came in until it came 
up to his bottom. Solwota i kamso gogo 
i kamso kasem as blong hem. (JMT) 
Syn: were 2 * n base, underside ~ 
as, andanit 3 + n.com.suff. rear, end, 
back, as rear of canoe or car, stern 
of ship ~ bihaen, baksaed blong 
trak o kenu No mo qal tes ileke o 
kere, ba inke o qótu tabae. I first 
carved that bit, the back, but this is the 
front of it. Fastaem mi katem hemia, 
baksaed, be hemia fored blong hem. 
(VVKHVDP180ct0801.030) 
kéré vono (comp. n.com. area of 
village that is on the seawards edge 
or section ~ eria blong vilej we i stap 


long saedi go daon long solwota Ant: 
qotu vono (comp. of qotu) {Lit. bottom 
of village as blong vilij} 
kérék (n.poss) n.com.suff. my arse ~ as 
blong mi 
kirian (n.poss) n.com.suff her/his/its 
arse ~ as blong hem 

kerek n.com.suff. my arse ~ as blong mi 
See: kere 

keret, inte. yeah right! Interjection 
used teasingly to indicate that you 
know that what you or another 
interlocutor said is an exaggeration 
or inaccurate ~ ei no! No go sum 
gem o vinlas nitiwial. Keret! I'll just 
drink one cup. Yeah right! Bae mi dring 
wan sel nomo. Giaman! 

kerét, n.com. 1 * poo, excrement ~ sitsit 
2*toilet- toelet, smolhaos Ni vereg le 
keret. He raced to the toilet. Hem iresis i 
go long toelet. Syn: nótu góvur, tes, 

ket v. wild ~ wael No ma van vita na 
vil bulék o to ba o to e me ket. Mi go 
blong holem taet faol blong mi be faol 
blong mi i wael. 

kēti (fr-var. kiti) 1* inter. wait, hold on ~ 
wet, wet smol 2* adv. short time ~ sot 
taem No ga mamar komoron vita, 
dorok ge mem viteg kēti o kastom. 
I am going to plead with the two of 
you (polite) that we two put aside 
our traditions first. Mi plis long yu se 
yumitu livim kastom fastaem. 

ketket n.com. 1* in air, up high above 
ground ~ antap, long ea, i no long 
graon O vetel ga da o wie le ketket. 
Bananas produce their fruit up in the 
air. Banana i mekem kakae blong hem 
antap. Syn: mae 2 * heaven ~ heven 
I God, na vanan kal li ketket. God, 
your place is up in heaven. God, ples 
blong yu antap long heven. 

kék cl. my (canoe) ~ blong mi (kenu) 
See: ke, 

kér, vi. scratch with fingernails 
^ Skrasem, wetem sel fingga 
[POc *karu(t) 'scratch with fingernails 
or claws'] 


kër, vt. 1 * want ~ wantem No gété kër 
nek go kuk o raes, nek ge le min 
ner. I don't want you to cook rice and 
give it to them. Mi no wantem se bae 
yu kukum raes, yu givim long olgeta. 
2e like ~ laekem 

kikbol vi. play soccer ~ plei futbol 

kikse n.com. side (of) ~ saed (blong) 
Syn: bersi 

kilmat vi. wink, blink one’s eyes or 
somehow make a funny face, as a 
sign to someone that one doesn't 
want others to see. This could be 
because one is wanting to keep a 
secret, is making a joke or teasing 
someone ~ mekem ae o fani fes long 
wan man we yu stap toktok wetem 
hem olsem wan saen blong sikret 
blong yutufala we yu no wantem ol 
narafala man we i stap blong save 

kilo vi. turn around ~ tanem No mē ēl 
kilo. I looked behind. Mi lukluk bihaen. 

kimi (fi.var. of kemi) 

kir vi. fart ~ brekwin 

kirian n.com.suff her/his/its arse ~ as 
blong hem See: kere 


kirkiar nom. croton ~ kala lif 
Codiaeum variegatum 
kirkiar mamegin (comp. "emm 


variety of croton that grows in the 
bush and is not planted near houses 
~ wan kaen kala lif we i stap long bus 
nomo [If one has an eye infection, 
the sap from the leaves of this 
croton should be dripped into the 
eye. Sapos yu gat wan soa long ae 
blong yu, bae yu karemaot wan lif, 
ale mekem wota blong hem i go long 
ae blong yu.] £Lit. cold croton kala lif 
blong kolkol} 

kirkiar meter (comp.) r.com. variety 
of croton ~ wan kaen kala lif 
[Traditionally only used by women. 
Blong ol woman nomo.] {Lit. Meter’s 
croton kala lif blong Meter} 


KIRKIAR 


NA 
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kirkiar meter ~ croton variety 


kirkiar qere qo (comp) "emm 
variety of croton with curly leaves ~ 
wan kaen kala lif we lif blong hem i 
tantanem {Lit. pig’s penis croton kala 
lif kok blong pig] 

kirkiar qet (comp) n.com. variety 
of croton that is red and green ~ 
wan kaen kala lif we i red mo grin 
[Traditionally only used by men. 
Blong ol man nomo.] {Lit. Qet’s croton 
kala lif blong Qet} 


$2.9 Catriona Malau'* 
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kirkiar get ~ croton variety 
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KIRKIR 


kirkiar sas qón (comp) ncom. kor v. make kindling; cut trees and 
variety of croton ^ wan kaen kala lif branches into smaller pieces so 
{Lit. night croton kala lif blong naet} that they will dry and can be used 


as firewood ~ katkatem ol brans mo 
wud we yu bin katem blong livim i 
drae redi blong bonem Rentenge, 
nek ma tar tul vitia, e nek i kor. The 
tree, you've already chopped it down, 
now cut it up. Wud, yu katem daon 
finis, ale yu katem pisisim. 

korel n.com. coral ~ korel See: weles [Bis] 

kosév vi. break off (of branch) ~ 
kamaot (brans blong wud) O rerei 
mo kosev den o rentenge. The branch 
broke off from the tree. Brans i kamaot 
long stamba. 

kok vi. surround with open arms 
when trying to catch something (e.g. 
chicken) ~ raonem wetem open han 
Ne gö mórós ta ni gis varge o to, e ni 
kok gor. He wants to catch a chicken, 

kirkiar sas qöñ ~ croton variety so he approaches it with open arms. 

Hem i wantem kasem faol, ale hem i 


Catriona Malate 


kirkir vi. have diarrhoea ~ sitsit wota 


Né o kirkir. She has diarrhoea. Hem i OPEREN han blong hem i blokem. 
sitsit wota. kokmeg vi look after, guide ~ 
kiti (f-var. of kēti) lukaotem, kea long Si nek i kokmeg 


wareg gor na oson nek mito los le. If 
you look after your life well, you won't 
get sick. Sapos yu lukaotem gud laef 
blong yu bae yu no sik. No ta vanvan 
ba no ga van kokmeg ra nótuk. As I 
go I look out for my children. Mi stap 
go, be mi lukaotem gud ol pikinini 


klas n.com. glass, mirror ~ glas [Bis glas 
‘glass, mirror] 

ko, dem. this, proximal modifier ~ ia 
Nen ma da o góvur ko la masawre 
goron. We have made this house in 
a holy place. Yumi bin bildim haos ia 


long tabu ples. (EDM) í 
ko, (frvar. of oko) blong me f I , 
Koimaram n.loc. place name ~ nem koko Ve SWINE ey 1 Jessica Ge 
Hong ples koko la gakoko. Jessica is swinging on 


the swing. Jessica i swing long swing. 
See: gakoko 

kol vi. perform  grade-taking 
ceremony, that a man performs in 
order to increase in rank as a chief, 
which involves killing of pigs ^ kilim 
pig long seremoni blong leftemap 


kokos vi 1 * make narrow, tight ~ 
mekem i smol O gersal e go kokos 
gem. That road is only narrow. Rod 
ia i smol nomo. Nek i gis kokos na 
molon. Bring your clothes in tightly 
round your legs. Holem klos blong yu 1 
taetem leg blong yu. 2* close together, 


hold together ~ klosap 3 « tightl Tans 
woven La A p d kolkol (redup.) ncom. grade-taking 


ceremony, ceremony that a man 
performs in order to increase in 


rank as a chief ~ seremoni we man 
o woman i save mekem blong tekem 
rang. Woman i mekem long haos, 
man i mekem long nakamal Nér te 
vevenen sur wo la masawre ner a da 
o kolkol, ner a vus. They were feeding 
them because when they performed a 
grade-taking ceremony, they would kill 
them. Ol i stap fidim olgeta from taem 
we ol i tekem rang, bae ol i kilim olgeta. 

kolan ncomsuff her/his/its back ~ 
baksaed blong hem See: kulé 

komar n.com. sweet potato ~ kumala 
Ipomoea batatas 

komorok pron. we two, us two; first 
person dual exclusive pronoun ~ 
mitufala 

komoron pron. you two; second person 
dual pronoun ~ yutufala 

koi vt. snap, bend and break ~ brekem 
Nek i kon let o rentenge. You snap 
the wood. Yu bendem brekem wud. 
Sasar, kemi min el ni taw, ri kon 
o rerei, ri riv kel. When you see the 
aibika flowering, snap off a branch and 
replant it. Taem yu luk se aelan kabis i 
gat flaoa, yu brekem brans, yu planem 
bakegen. 

konqarqar n.com. someone who died 
unexpectedly while still young and 
healthy ~ man we hem i no sik mo 
hem i no olfala be hem i jas ded 
nomo taem yumi no ekspektem {Lit. 
break unripe brekem 1 no raep} 

kör nom. dried breadfruit biscuit, 
used as famine food after hurricane 
~ bredfrut biskit [This is made by 
roasting the whole breadfruit first 
in the fire, then removing the soft 
part in the centre. It is then baked 
in a stone oven, covered with sago 
palm leaves. Finally it is wrapped 
in cottonwood leaves and hung 
over the fire, such that it can last 
for up to three years. Blong mekem 
bredfrut olsem, ol i rusum bredfrut 
finis, katemaot top wetem sofsof 


KULE 


pat insaed, mekem faea long oven, 
putum bredfrut insaed mo putum 
tivtiv (lif natanggura we ol i bin 
somap) antap. Taem i dan i drae 
olsem biskit mo oli paselem long lif 
burao, hangem ova long faea mo i 
save stap tri yia.] 


kórkór 1* vi black, be black ~ blak 


Në ge le min rege gogov gö kórkór. 
He will pass it to the people in black 
clothes (Brotherhood). Bae hem i givim 
long olgeta long blak klos (Bratahud). 
2 * n.com. blackness, black (one) ~ 
blakwan 3 ° vi. dark (colour) ~ blak, 
tudak 


kuég vi. shake, move, push on swing 


~ sekem, muvum, pusum Kuég 
mamamat né. Shake him so he wakes 
up. Sekem hem 1 wekap. 


kuk v. cook, used occasionally as 


generic cooking term, but more 
commonly with specific reference 
to cooking food in a saucepan, rather 
than over fire or in stone oven ~ 
kuk, kuk long sospen Ner a tuntun, 
ner goto kukuk, ner a tuntun. They 
roasted, they didn’t cook in a saucepan, 
they roasted. Ol1 rus, ol i no kuk long 
sospen, ol i rus. (JMT) [Bis] 


kukuóg n.com. variety of banana that 


is only eaten ripe, not cooked when 
unripe; the fruit will fall off when the 
trunk is shaken ~ kaen banana we ol 
i kakae raepwan nomo mo taem yu 
sekem stamba ol raepwan i foldaon, 
mo hem i sotfala See: rurunóg 


kulé n.com.suff 1 * back (body part) ~ 


baksaed Nék i siag lö kulék, e na 
gav tek dorok. You sit on my back 
and I will fly the two of us. Yu sidaon 
long baksaed blong mi, mi flae wetem 
yumitu. (WRN) 2*behind, atthe back, 
after (place or event) ~ bihaen, afta 
Tok nitiwial ne o mas tur ló kulé 
vaga. One dog must always stand at the 
back. Wan dog bae imas stanap bihaen 
oltaem. (DDP) Tolow lö kulé tatar 
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na mógun nen. Tomorrow after our 
prayer. Tumoro after long prea blong 
yumi. (VSG) 
kolan (n.poss) n.com.suff her/his/its 
back ~ baksaed blong hem 
kulék (n-poss) n.com.suff my back ~ 
baksaed blong mi 

kulék n.com.suff. my back ~ baksaed 
blong mi See: kulé 

kulum, vi. bend at joint, as legs ~ 
benem 

kulum, vi. clench fist ~ taetem han 
Nëk i kulum na banen. You make a 
fist. Yu mekem taet han blong yu. 

kulum, vi. gather together in bundle 
and tie up ~ mekem bandel mo 
fasem taet Ri kulum kalkal o tere 
doot gén. Bundle together those sago 
palm leaves and tie them up. Putum 
ol lif natanggura long wan bandel mo 
fasem taet. 

kur vi. 1+ eat, bite on something that 
is hard (e.g. nut, biscuit, bone) ~ 
kakae wan samting we hem i strong 


(olsem nat, biskit, bun) Dorok a van 
a kur talés? Shall we two go and eat 
Indian almonds? Bae yumitu go kakae 
natavoa? (BNR) 2 * eat person, term 
used in traditional stories to refer to 
devils or bad spirits eating people, 
as they eat them totally including 
bones ~ kakae man, olsem long 
kastom storian ol devel i kakae man 
wetem bun blong hem Ba nek wun 
mol, nék kara gagneg min i Die wo i 
Mam vita Qaslaklakateg mo kur no. 
But when you go home, just tell Mum 
and Dad that Qaslaklakateg ate mi. Be 
bae yu go hom, yu talem long Mama 
mo Papa se Qaslaklakateg 1 bin kakae 
mi. (OQQ) 

kurkurqol blue-finned 
triggerfish ~ kaen strongskin (fis) 

kurqar not cooked properly ~ hafdan, 
kakae we i no dan gud 


n.com. 


L~l 


la masawre subord. when, introduces 
temporal adverbial clause ~ taem 
La masawre me meren, e ni ukuég 
kél o masawre ine. When it became 
daylight, then he left that place. Taem 
hem 1 deilaet, ale hem 1 lego ples ia. 
(DFF) 

labévi n.com. stem or petiole and leaf 
of palm or non-branching plant, as 
taro, tree fern, coconut, sago palm; 
rachis, principal midrib ~ han blong 
wud olsem kokonas o blakpam o 
taro 

lag v. walk on narrow edge at height, 
as over narrow bridge or on branch 
~ wokbaot long smol ples, olsem 
long smol brij o brans blong wud 
O Bë Daragro, nen ga lag kal le 


rentenge. Daragro Creek, we cross over 
it on a narrow log bridge. Wota blong 
Daragro, yumi krosem antap long wan 
smol wud. (RRS.004) 
lage n.com. marriage ~ mared See: leg 

lage ge tise (comp) ncom. bad 
marriage, in that it is not correct 
according to the rules of tradition 
dictating whom one should marry 
~ mared we i no stret long kastom, 
olsem we wan i mared wetem famle 
{Lit. bad marriage mared nogud} 

lage gowe (comp) good 
marriage, in that it is correct 
according to the rules of tradition 
dictating whom one should marry 
~ mared we i folem stret rod blong 
kastom {Lit. good marriage mared gud} 


n.conm. 


lak vi. dance ~ danis 
laklak (redup.) n.com. dance ~ danis 
E sów, roro a kal linereg la laklak. 
And so the two of them joined the 
dance. Ale tufala i go insaed long danis. 

lakakéris, n.p.fr garden spirit, good 
spirit that is positive force in garden 
^ gudfala spirit blong garen 

lakakéris, 1.com. kava variety that is 
very tall, is not generally used to 
make kava for drinking ~ kaen kava 
we i bigwan, ol man ol i no yusum 
tumas blong mekem kava long hem 

lakakeéris, n.com. variety of taro, ‘male’, 
with light green stem ~ kaen taro we 
hem i man we han blong hem i laet 
grin 

laker n.com. active, able to do things 
~ aktiv, i save mekem samting 
O mirmiar ine o lakér ren. That child 
is very active and able. Pikinini ia hem i 
aktiv mo i save mekem samting. 

lala vi. strong ~ strong 

lalaket vi. win ^ win I rege takle ner 
ma van lo kot, ba i Bill gem ne ma 
lalaket. Some people went to court, but 
only Bill won. Samfala man ol i bin go 
long kot, be Bill nomo hem i win. 

lalébur n.com. thick slab of wood that 
is placed over hole in ground and 
used to make the sound and rhythm, 
especially for elnetiti dance ~ bigfala 
pis wud we ol i putum ova long wan 
hol long graon mo ol i kilim wetem 
wud blong mekem gudfala saon 
blong danis, speseli blong elnetiti 

lalne nom. underneath ~ andanit 


Syn: tawle 

Lalñetak n.loc. place name ~ nem 
blong ples 

lam "con deep water, deep 


freshwater pool, deep sea ~ dip 
wota, dip solwota, dip ples Iñko i 
Molwor ni torak den o ak ine, ni 
row 16 1616 lam, 16 1616 be, ni tul 
qilian. Then Molwor got up from the 
canoe, and jumped into the deep pool, 


LANTAR 


into the water, and he drowned. Ale 
Molwor i girap long kenu ia, hem i jam 
insaed long dip pul, insaed long wota, 
hem i draon i lus. (ATB) I Dol në towo 
soso veti le vetitne lam. Dol was still 
paddling around out in the deep sea. 
Dol 1 stap parel yet long dip solwota. 
(WDR) Ant: raras [POc *laman 'deep sea 
beyond the reef] 
butólam (comp.) n.com. very deep sea 
^ solwota i dip olgeta 
vetitne lam (comp.) n.com. deep sea 
between islands ~ medel si bitwin tu 
aelan Ner töl mo so s so soóoso le 
vetitne lam. The three of them paddled 
right out into the deep sea. Trifala 
i parel parel go go long medel blong 
solwota. (WDR) 

lam vt. bash, hit, beat strongly ~ kilim 
strong Ner a gis qal ne ine, a lam. 
They caught him, and beat him. Ol 
1 kasem hem, kilim hem. (ATW.124) 
See: den 

lamlam v. flap wings (bird) ~ (pijin) i 
bangem tufala wing blong hem 

lamseg vi. bash against something 
hard, like a stone ~ kilim long ston 
o long wan samting we i strong 
Ni lamseg né, lamseg né vaavan 
o weret mi miat. She bashed it and 
bashed it until the octopus was dead. 
Hem i kilim hem, 1 kilim hem go go 
nawita i ded. (WNW) 

lan n.com. high rank chief ~ hae jif 

lantar n.com. variety of taro, ‘female’, 
with two types ~ kaen taro we hem i 
woman mo hem i gat tu kaen blong 
hem 
lantar lamkór (comp.) n.com. variety 
of lantar taro, ‘female’, with black 
stem ~ kaen taro we hem i wan kaen 
lantar. Han blong hem i dak mo 
kakae blong hem i waet 
lantar malgias (comp.) n.com. variety 
of lantar taro, ‘female’, one of the 
largest tubers with a soft corm, stem 
is purple with light green at top ^ 
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kaen taro we hem i wan kaen blong 
lantar. Han blong hem i laet gre mo 
kakae blong hem i waet 

lañ n.com. fly ~ flae 
lañ talobo (comp.) n.com. blowfly ~ 
bluflae 
lañ tano (comp.) n.com. kind of small 
fly that is found by freshly dug 
ground, they cause damage to fruits 
like oranges ~ wan kaen smol flae 
we i kamaot taem yu digim niufala 
graon; ol i spolem ol frut olsem 
aranis 
lañ vivis (comp.) n.com. small black 
fly ~ smol blak flae 

laplap n.com. laplap; food dish that is 
made from starchy vegetables such 
as taro, yam, sweet potato, cassava 
or bananas. The vegetables are first 
grated, then usually wrapped up 
in a large parcel using heliconia 
leaves and baked in a stone oven. 
The grated vegetable could also be 
wrapped in aibika leaves or simply 
cooked in coconut milk. There are 
many variations of the dish, with 
inclusion of coconut milk, leafy 
vegetables and/or meat ~ laplap [Bis] 

laqēsi vi. wide ~ bigwan Tōt o damat 
laqēsi. Cut some wide heliconia 
leaves. Katem lif laplap we i bigwan. 
Si o domoto o laglaqesi idian, nana 
deres. If the coconut leaves are too 
wide, then I strip off the edges. Sapos lif 
kokonas 1 bigwan tumas, mi karemaot 
sam. (JWM) 

Lataqarqar n.loc. place name ~ nem 
blong wan ples 

lav, adv. forever, without ceasing ~ 
oltaem, wantaem Né go tog lav ren ti 
min nék. She is going to stay with you 
forever and ever. Bae hem i stap wetem 
yu oltaem. (CAA.050) 

lav, vi. big ~ big 

le, vt. 1 *take ~ tekem Qet nile o tibiar, 
enile na rérénén, ne ni mol kel. Qet 
took his basket, and he took his things, 


and went home again. Qet i tekem 
basket blong hem, ale hem 1 tekem ol 
ting blong hem, hem i go hom bakegen. 
(BQD) 2* get, bring ~ karem, karem 
i kam Retnan ni le me o ralet, roro 
a tuwegev. Her mother brought the 
firewood, and the two of them made the 
fire. Mama blong hem i karem faeawud 
i kam, tufala i mekem faea. (WNW) 
3* give ~ givim O tamarge ni le min 
ne na gan o gengen. The old man gave 
him some food. Olfala 1 givim kakae 
blong hem long hem. (ATB) 

le, adv. be able to perform action 
indicated by verb thatit postmodifies 
~ save mekem Ba nek ge bon le 
komorok? But are you able to help 
the two of us? Be yu save givhan long 
mitufala? (WDR) 

le den v. remove, take away, take out 
~ karemaot Na ser wor niro ae, na 
le den o vétitne siri. I split it (coconut 
leaf) in two, and I remove the midrib. 
Mi splitim brekem long tu pis mi 
karemaot medel bun blong lif. (WM) 

le ris vi. turn, turn over ~ tanem 

leg vi. marry (in church), be married ~ 
mared (long jos) Roro ge leg garqe. 
They are getting married today. Bae 
tufala i mared tede. See: lage 
legleg  (redup.) marriage 
ceremony (in church) ~ mared (long 
jos) Nen ga van le legleg garqe. We 
are going to the church wedding today. 
Bae yumi go long wan mared tede. 
See: da lage 

leg verser v. a son marries daughter 
of an uncle and daughter marries 
son of the same uncle, so daughter 
is exchanged for son and there is no 
need to pay a bride price ~ pikinini 
gel blong angkel i maredem boe 
blong nara angkel, mo narafala boe 
i maredem gel blong sem angkel 
bakegen, mekem se ol i jenjenisim 
pikinini mo i nid blong pem woman, 
jas mekem kakae 


n.com. 


legser n.com. man who promises to 
marry but then changes his mind 
~ no save mared gud O atmen e ne 
o legser. That man is one who keeps 
changing his mind about getting 
married. Man ia hem i stap mekem 
promes se bae hem 1 mared, be afta i 
no wantem. [Ol pikinini ol i no mas 
kakae kakae we i go tugeta wetem 
braed praes from sapos ol i kakae 
bae tufala i no save mared gud. I 
no long taem bae tufala i divos mo 
sapos we wan long tufala i mared 
bakegen bae i divos tu] {Lit. marry 
repay mared pembak} 

lele n.com.suff. rib(s) ~ reb 
lalan (n.poss) n.com.suff his/her/its 
rib(s) ~ reb blong hem 
lélék (n.poss) n.com.suff. my rib(s) ~ 
reb blong mi 

lelev vi. fast, be fast ~ hariap O vanvan 
na mogon ge lelev si vaga nék ta 
vanvan o vanvan gó moul? Is your 
going along fast or do you always go 
at a slow speed? Wokbaot blong yu 
i hariap o oltaem yu stap wokbaot, 
wokbaot i slo? (DNS) Ant: móul 2 

leleverser ceremony in which the 
family of a man who has died give 
money to other members of the 
family ~ wan seremoni we ol famle 
blong wan man we hem i ded ol i 
givim mane long olgeta insaed long 
famle 

len, n.com. 1* wind ~ win O len né ge 
meneg, o len mó uv me, ni tek ne 
inke, ni tek ne inke. The wind was 
strong, the wind blew this way and 
it took it (the bird) this way, it took it 
this way. Win i strong, win i blu i kam, 
i tekem hem (pyin) olsem ia, 1 tekem 
hem olsem ia. (DHN) 2 * air ~ win La 
masawre ne me le o len timiak inke, 
ni ronteg o buné. When he took in the 
air like that, he sensed a smell. Taem 
hem i tekem win olsem ia, hem i harem 
wan smel. (RTF) [POc *lanit ‘sky’] 


LEQER 


lenlimerlav (comp.) n.com. southeast 
tradewind - tokelau, saotis win we i 
kam long Mere Lava {Lit. wind from 
Mere Lava win i kam long Mere Lava] 
lenlimot (comp.) n.com. northeasterly 
wind ~ win i kam long notis long 
Mota [A wind that brings rain. Win 
ia i karem ren.] {Lit. wind from Mota 
win i kam long Mota] 
lenliro (comp.) n.com. northerly wind 
^ win i kam long not long Reef Aelan 
[A wind that can bring hurricanes. 
Win ia hem i wan rabis win we i save 
karem baken? kam.] (Lit. wind from 
Reef Island win i kam long Rif Aelan} 
lenvus (comp. n.com. hurricane, 
cyclone ~ hariken {Lit. killing wind 
win we 1 kilt 

lei, vt. cut and break off taro petiole 
from the corm ~ katem brekem top 
blong taro Len o néli sinag. Cut the 
petiole from the taro. Katemaot top 
blong taro. 

leñas n.com. beauty, possessing beauty, 
nice looking ~ naes tumas Plasta né 
so ga da o lenas taló góvur goron e. 
It is the plastering that will make the 
church look beautiful. Plasta ia nao bae 
i mekem se jos hem 1 luk naes tumas. 
(VSM) 

leñman n.com. variety of taro, ‘female’, 
with green stem with white or yellow 
stripes ~ kaen taro we hem i woman 
we i gat grin han wetem waet o yelo 
straep long hem 

leqer v. spring up, shoot up ~ jam 
antap, sut antap No mó tutgég o gil 
la tan, no me lem, o tan me leqer lé 
méték. I stuck the digging stick into the 
ground and levered it and dirt shot up 
into my eye. Mi stikim stik long graon, 
mi leftemap, graon i jam antap long 
ae blong mi. Me leqer o bes. Oil spits 
when heating coconut milk to make oil. 
Oel blong kokonas i kamaot. Sér o or 
la baket, ba élgor den ner a leqer 
den o baket. Pour the prawns into the 
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bucket, but watch out in case they jump 
up out of the bucket. Kapsaedem naora 
i go long baket, be lukaot, nogud ol 1 
jamaot long baket. 

les com. poisonwood (tree) ~ 
posenwud Semecarpus neoebudica 
[POc *walasi ‘tree sp. with poisonous 
sap, Semecarpus forstenii | 

Lesa noc. place name ~ nem blong 
ples 

levete num. six ~ siks 

leveténe num. sixth, sixth one ~ 
nambasikis 

levga v. go past, cross over (something) 
~ ovarem, bitim Ne me vereg levga 
me. It crossed over towards this way. 
Hem i resis i kam ia. (DNS) Diar ner a 
levga o be. Wait for them to cross over 
the water. Wet long ol i krosem wota. 
Nék i gér levga o be ine, inko nék 
i van kel sow timiak gen. You wade 
through the creek, then you go round 
clockwise like that. Yu krosem wota ia, 
nao 1a yu go raon olsem ia. (DRV.020) 

lē, n.com. cave ~ kef 


lē ~ cave 


lē, n.com. law ~ loa 

leg, vt. tie up ~ fasem Ni leg o tere qo 
ine, ni van me, ni leg le werentenge. 
He tied up those pigs, he came and tied 
them up to trees. Hem i fasem ol pig ia, 
hem i kam, i fasem long ol wud. (ESP) 
See: boko 

lég, v. hang ~ hangem Lég kal o vetel 
ni diam ti gen. Hang the bananas up 
there. Fasem ol banana i hang antap ia. 

leke (abbrev. of ileke) 


lel ncom. flounder, flatfish ~ flatfis, 
wansaed fis Family Bothidae, Family 
Samaridae [POc *[l]alali ‘flatfish incl. 
flounders, soles’] 

lelé vi. nearly ripe, of bananas that are 
ripe enough to eat, but still slightly 
unripe ~ klosap raep, olsem banana 
we i gud blong kakae be i no raep 
gud yet 

lém vi. stir up and spread charcoal 
and hot stones in stone oven with 
long stick (galém); use lever action ~ 
yusum wud (galém) blong tekemaot 
bigfala pis wud o jakol long bigfala 
oven blong vésew bifo i redi blong 
putum kakae Roro mo goro ne, ni 
kal linereg le vet, roro a lem rak o 
vet. The two of them chased him and 
he hid under a rock and the two of 
them lifted up the rock using a stick as 
a lever. Tufala i ronem hem, hem i haed 
andanit long ston, tufala i leftemap 
ston wetem wan wud. (0QQ.160) 


lem ~ lever with stick 


len v. break off top of taro with knife ~ 
karemaot top blong taro wetem naef 

lénóto, n.com. roosters comb ~ red 
samting we i stap antap long hed 
blong man faol 

lénóto, nom. red firespike, kind of 
flowering plant with red flowers that 
look like rooster’s comb ~ wan kaen 
plant we i gat red flaoa blong hem 
we i luk olsem samting antap long 
hed blong man faol Odontonema 
stricta {Lit. rooster’s comb kom blong 
man faol} 

les n.com. nit, louse egg ~ eg blong laos 
[POc *lisaq ‘nit, louse egg’] 


LIES 


Lese "io place name ~ nem blong lian manu n.com. variety of banana ~ 


ples kaen banana 
let vt. break ~ brekem See: melet liaq vt. irrigate ~ putum wota i go 
lew (frvar. lów) n.com. generic name insaed long garen taro 
for larger wrasses (fish) ~ nem we liar vi. 1*lost, be lost ~ lus 2Ħ confused, 
i kavremap ol defren kaen bigfala be confused ~ konfius 
napoleong (fis) Cheilinus spp. liaw n.com. 1 * kind of freshwater fish 


~ wan kaen fis blong wota we i no 
save bigwan 2 * blenny, rockskipper 
species ~ wan kaen smol fis weistap 
jam long ston 


© Katherine E Halmes 
léw ~ wrasse 


lew biliag (comp.) ncom. kind of = T 
large wrasse (fish) ~ kaen bigfala ne G'Katherne't. Holmes 
napoleong (fis) 

lew mal (comp.) "com humphead 
wrasse (fish) ~ kaen napoleong (fis) lie n.com. hole ~ hol Komorok a leg 
Cheilinus undulatus {Lit. hawk wrasse o tere moto ine le tere lie der gen. 
hok napoleong] The two of us tied the coconuts by the 
coconut crabs’ holes. Mitufala i fasem ol 
kokonas long ol hol blong krab kokonas. 
(VVKHVDP23Jul0701-CC) 

lie giav (comp.) n.com. crab hole ~ hol 
blong krab 


liaw ~ blenny 


léw mal ~ Cheilinus undulatus 


lëk v. nail piece of timber onto outside 
of bamboo walling in order to hold 
it in place ~ nilim strap long haos 
See: wëlëklëk 


lér vt. mix e miksim ; =, ze = | rr iO Katherine E. Holmes 
liañ n.com. style of traditional dance ~ 
kaen kastom danis lie giav ~ crab hole 


lies vi. 1 * change, exhange, replace 
one thing with another ~ jenisim 
Komorok a van la Vanair a lies o 
tiket talo mol kel a Vono Lav. The 
two of us went to Vanair to change the 
ticket to go back home to Vanua Lava. 
Mitufala i go long Vanair mo jenisim 
tiket blong gobak hom long Vanua 
MAT. Lava. (AAD) 2*take someone's place, 
- do something in place of another 
~ tekem ples blong narafala man 


liañ ~ style of dance 
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LIK 


O tansar ga qaq lies ne. Someone 
will speak in his place. Wan man bae i 
toktok long ples blong hem. (VSJ.040) 
lilies (redup.) vi. change (clothes) ~ 
jenis, jenisim klos 

lik v. serve food, remove food from 
oven ~ sevem kakae, karemaot 
kakae long oven Ri kal me, nana 
lik o gengen ko, nen töl a gengen, 
Come inside, I will serve the food, and 
the three of us can eat. Kam insaed, bae 
mi sevem kakae, yumitri kakae. (HWM) 


lik ~ serve food 


lil vi. run, move very quickly ~ resis, 
ron kwiktaem tumas Oso me lil 
levga ine? What just raced past there? 
Wanem 1 jas resis i go pas ia? 

Hñ vi. pour into something ~ 
kapsaedem i go long wan samting 
Nek i lin o be 16 1616 baket. Pour the 
water into the bucket. Kapsaedem wota 
i go long baket. See: sër, 

linereg, vi. hide ~ haed I no ga taq 
linereg le qetegi rentenge nitiwial 
gen. I am going to sit and hide at the 
base of this tree here. Bae mi sidaon 
haed long stamba blong wan wud ta. 
(DSR) 

linereg, loc.adj. inside ~ insaed O 
gosow ni van me, ni kal linereg kel 
le lian. The rat came, and it went back 
inside its hole. Rat i kam, i gobak insaed 
long hol blong hem. (WRN) 

Lion n.loc. name of place on west coast 
of Vanua Lava ~ nem blong ples long 
wes blong Vanua Lava 


liqet vt. cover food with large leaves for 
cooking in stone oven ~ kavremap 
kakae wetem lif insaed long oven 


liqet ~ cover food 


lis v. remove breadfruit from the tree 
with length of bamboo ~ karemaot 
bredfrut long stamba wetem bambu 
O gasim, ne o wo tale lis o bieg. 
A gasim is a length of bamboo used 
for removing breadfruit from the tree. 
‘Gasim’ hem i wan bambu we oli yusum 
blong karemaot bredfrut long stamba. 

liseg vt. disobey, argue with ~ disobei, 
no folem tingting blong No gété kér 
nek ge liseg no. I don't want you to 
diobey me. Mi no wantem yu disobei 
mi. O mirmiar ine o mese liliseg. 
That child is someone who disobeys all 
the time. Pikinini ia hem i save disobei 
tumas. 

lisia n.com. sickness, illness, disease 
~ sik, siknes La masawre o lisia mö 
luwo, i retnen roro ine wo ne mi 
miat. When the sickness got worse, 
then their mother died. Taem sik i kam 
bigwan, mama blong tufala hem i ded. 
(ATW) 

liwo (fr.var. of luwo) 

Liwon n.loc. place name ~ nem blong 
ples 

Lo nloc. tribe name, named because 
they came from the seaside ^ nem 
blong wan traeb, we nem blong 
olgeta i talemaot se ol i kamaot long 
eria blong solwota 


lo, n.loc. seashore, seaside, area by sea, 
but not including sea itself ^ solwota, 
eria klosap long solwota E roro ma 
van row a lo, ni rev sur na kan o ak. 
So the two of them went down to the 
seaside, and he pulled down his canoe. 
Ale tufala i go daon long solwota, hem i 
pulum kenu blong hem i go daon. (ATB) 
See: naw, [POc *laur ‘sea, seawards'] 

lo, art. locative preposition, to, at, on, 
marking common nouns ~ long No 
me el nék lo sto. I saw you at the shop. 
Mi lukim yu long stoa. (Allomorphs: la, 
le, le, lë, li, lo, 16) See: a, 

lok vi. be locked ~ lok [Bis lok ‘be locked] 

loko (f:var. of iloko) 

Lokon n.loc. Gaua, next island south of 
Vanua Lava Gaua Syn: GO 1 

lolon n.com.suff her/his/its insides ~ 
insaed blong hem See: 1616, 

lolov nom. tsunami, tidal wave ~ 
sunami, bigfala wef 

lomonwer 7.com. variety of taro with 
light green stem and yellow corm ~ 
kaen taro we han blong hem i laet 
grin mo kakae blong hem i yelo 

los vi. sick, be sick ~ sik Ne mo los ine, 
ne mi miat ren. She got sick then, and 
she just died. Hem i sik ia, hem 1 jas 
ded. (KMT) 

loson r.com.suff her/his genitals ~ 
praevet pat blong hem See: lösö 

lo, n.com. 1* sun ~ san O 16 mö tul 
vitia. The sun has already set. San 
i draon finis. (DPD) 2 + sunshine, 
sunny weather, sunny place ~ ples o 
taem we i gat san Van kēti me den 
o lo. Come out of the sun for a while. 
Kamaot long san smol taem. (WWM) 
3 * hour, time; measurement used 
in indicating the time ~ taem, aoa 
O lo nives inko? What time is it now? 
Wanem taem nao ia? [POc *qaco ‘sun, 
daytime’] 


LOLGAGAR 


© Raymond Ammann 


lo ~ sun 


10, dir. out, come out, move out ~ aot, 
kamaot No ma vasogo lo ti na sien 
kemi. I have read out your names. Mi 
ridimaot nem blong yufala. (VSB) I Dol 
ne ni le lo o meles, ni le lo o mon 
qo. Dol took out some leftovers, and he 
took out a parcel of pork. Dol i karemaot 
hafkakae, hem i karemaot pasel pig. 
(WDR) [POc "lua ‘outside’] 

lo, vi. vomit ~ traot 
lolo (redup.) n.com. vomit ~ traot 

loat n.com. kind of fish ~ wan kaen fis 

lok n.com. laplap, food dish made from 
grated tubers or banana, generally 
cooked in stone oven ~ laplap 
wor lok (comp) n.com. simboro, 
food dish made from grated banana 
or tubers, wrapped in leaves of 
Abelmoschus manihot and cooked in 
coconut milk ~ simboro 

lokreg n.com. variety of taro, ‘female’, 
with brown stem with light green 
stripes, and white corm ~ kaen taro 
we han blong hem i laet braon mo 
kakae i waet. Hem i strong lelebet 
mo hem i save karem fok 
lokreg mamé (comp.) n.com. variety 
of taro, ‘female’, with red stem ~ 
kaen taro we hem i woman we han 
blong hem i red 

lolenen vt. angry at ~ kros long Ne go 
lolenen nér. He was angry at them. 
Hem i kros long olgeta. 

lolgagar vt. very angry ~ kros bigwan, 
kros tumas Ne mo lolgagar i ginon, 
ma da vita ne ma tar let na deren 
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LOLMUSUGSUG 


tek o gasel. He was really angry with 
his wife, which meant that he chopped 
her leg with a knife. Hem i kros tumas 
long woman blong hem, mekem se hem 
i katem brekem leg blong hem wetem 
naef. 


lolmusugsug n.com. nausea, feeling 


that one is going to vomit ^ sik 
olsem yu harem se bae yu traot La 
masawre no ma van tatag o ak, o 
lolmusugsug ma da no. When I went 
on the ship, I was affected by nausea. 
Taem we mi bin go long sip, sik blong 
traot i mekem mi. 


lolomeren 1 * vi. wise, intelligent ~ 


waes Ne ge gilal o savsav o wuw 
sur ne go lolomeren. She knows lots 
of things because she is wise. Hem i 
save fulap samting from hem 1 waes. 
2*n.com. wisdom, knowledge ~ waes, 
save Goto lolomeren na mógun i 
Jill. It wasn't Jill’s knowledge. I no save 
blong Jill. 


loloq vi. count how many rows of 


thatching are needed to make 
roofing ~ faenemaot hamas ro blong 
lif (masa)inidim, sapos yu no makem 
fastaem No mo loloq o góvur tabo 
sok siér vita o doot nives ga van kal 
la masa nitiwial. I measured the roof 
of the house to find out how many slabs 
of thatching are needed for the roofing. 
Mi meserem haos blong faenemaot 
hamas pis natanggura i nidim blong 
go antap long wan ro blong ruf blong 
haos. (RBH) 


loloqor n.com. 1 + forgetful ~ save 


fogetem tumas samting 2 * heathen, 
lacking Christian enlightenment ~ 
taem o man blong tudak Mo tog me 
amo, la masawre o maram sónótu 
veti, ne o maram loloqor. In the past, 
when the world was still small, it was 
a heathen world. I stap bifo, long taem 
we wol i smol yet, hem i wan wol we i 
stap long tudak. 


lolos n.com. food dish that is made from 


grated canarium nuts and datamal 
leaves, wrapped up and cooked on 
hot stones ~ wan kaen kakae we 
ol i mekem smolsmol pasel blong 
datamal lif wetem nangae we oli bin 
rasras mo ol i paselem mo putum 
antap long hot ston 


lolwon vi. sad ~ harem nogud, filing 


insaed long hat i no stret No go 
lolwon sur i gunók mi miat. T am 
sad because my spouse died. Mi 
sad from (wo)man blong mi i ded. 
O nótu mirmiar mo lolwon sur ira 
berbernen mo to den nē a lo. The 
child is sad because her friends ran 
away from her to the seaside. Smol 
pikinini hem 1 stap sore from ol fren 
blong hem ol i ronwe long hem ol i go 
long solwota. 


lom v. fold ~ foldem Nana lom o 


demete, nana mem gór o mete 
qanris. I fold the leaf cover, and I place 
it over the hole at the top of the oven. Mi 
foldem lif, mi putum blokem hol blong 
oven. (NBQ.021) 


lomegev 1 + rcm. youth, young 


unmarried man ~ yangfala E o 
lomegev ni qaq vita, ‘Na van me ko, 
no gö mórós legleg. Then the young 
man said, ‘I have come here, I want 
to get married.’ Ale yangfala 1 talem 
se, 'Mi kam ia, mi wantem mared.' 
(ATB) 2 * v. be youth, become youth 
~ kam yangfala Inko ner mo tog, tog 
vanvan roro mo lomlomegev. Then 
they stayed until the two of them had 
become young men. Oli stap, stap go go 
tufala i kam yangfala nao. (ATB) 


loqtag vi plenty many, be many - 


plante, fulap I rege go loqtag ner 
ma van be rerev mékér. Many people 
went to catch flying fish. Fulap man ol 
i bin go blong pulum flaengfis. (OHS) 
Syn: morag, tutuge, wuw 2 


lot n.com. posset, baby milk vomit ~ 


traot blong smol bebe 


lov n.com. grated coconut that has had 
the milk squeezed out of it ~ makas 
blong kokonas 


Ue" *O Caitriona Malau 
s ; 


lov ~ dry grated coconut 


lovoro num. seven ~ seven 

lovorone num. seventh, seventh one ~ 
nambaseven O lovorone ne ma van. 
The seventh one went. Nambaseven 
hem i go. (JRQ) 

low ncom. kind of edible seaweed, 
which has two types, one red, one 
yellow ~ kaen nalumlum blong 
solwota we yu save kakae 


low ~ kind of seaweed 


lógle n.com. religion, church ~ jos, skul 

löl vi. blunt ~ no sap O gasel gö löl. The 
knife is blunt. Naef i no sap. Ant: gegen 

lóló, vt. 1* want ~ wantem No go 1016 
idian vita na big o mes. I really want 
to eat fish. Mi wantem tumas blong 
kakae fis. 2 * like ~ laekem No gö 1616 
o mirmiar ine. I like that child. Mi 
laekem pikinini ia. 

1616, n.com.suff inside ~ insaed Matriaw 
niro roro go ön lö 1616 wótóv ine. 
Two lizards were lying inside the bottle. 
Tufala lised i leidaon insaed long botel 
id. (EDM) [POc *lalo- inside] 


LOSONQO 


lolon (n.poss) n.com.suff her/his/its 
insides ~ insaed blong hem 
1616k (n.poss) r.com.suff. my insides ~ 
insaed blong mi 

lölök r.com.suff my insides ~ insaed 
blong mi See: 1016, 

lólónó vorog dawn, early 
morning ~ eli moning Me den 16 
vorog, ni mamat, lö lólónoó vorog 
veti. When it became morning, he woke 
up, when it was still early morning. I 
kam long moning, hem i wekap, long eli 
moning yet. (ESP) 

lólós 1* vi. wrap up ~ pasolem Dorok 
a lólós o qoor ko. Let's wrap up this 
wild yam. Yumitu pasolem waelyam 
ia. 2* n.com. parcel ~ paso] Syn: mon, 
WOWOS 

lón 1* v. place leaf over fire in order to 
block and reduce the heat ~ putum 
lif long faea fastaem blong blokem 
sapos i bigwan tumas 2 * vt. block 
off water to change watercourse so 
it flows into taro paddy ~ blokem 
wota blong mekem i go long garen 
taro No mö 16n gor o bë lö nögö qel. 
I blocked off the water at the entrance 
to the taro paddy. Mi blokem wota long 
stat blong garen taro. 

lör n.com. kind of laplap that has grated 
canarium nuts mixed in before 
being spread out and wrapped ~ 
laplap we yu miksim wetem nangae, 
afta jas paselem 

lósó n.com.suff. genitals, covers full 
genitals for male or female ~ praevet 
pat blong bodi [POc *lasoR ‘testicles’ 
loson (n.poss) m.com.suff her/his 
genitals ~ praevet pat blong hem 
lósók (n.poss) n.com.suf. my genitals 
~ praevet pat blong mi 

lósók n.com.suff£ my genitals ~ praevet 
pat blong mi See: loso 

lósónqo n.com. plant belonging to 
ginger family ~ plant we hem i famle 
blong jinja Alpinia pacifica {Lit. pig's 
genitals bol blong pig} 


n.com. 
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LÓT 


lót 1 ° n.com. kind of food dish made 


from breadfruit, taro or cassava, 
which is boiled or roasted, pounded 
to make a thick paste, then mixed 
or covered with coconut cream or 
nuts ~ nalot 2* v. make lot food dish 
~mekem nalot Nen gö lót o bieg. We 
will make lot from breadfruit. Bae yumi 
mekem nalot long bredfrut. 

lót bulmarwe (comp.) n.com. kind of 
food dish made from pounded root 
vegetables or breadfruit, that has 
grated roasted cutnuts on top ~ wan 
kaen nalot we i gat drae navele antap 
long hem we ol i bin rasras 

lót kel (comp.) r.com. kind of food 
dish made from pounded root 
vegetables or  breadfruit, that 
has roasted cutnuts mixed with 
sugarcane juice on top ~ wan kaen 
nalot we i gat drae navele antap we 
ol i bin miksim wetem wota blong 
sugaken 

lót matwonwon (comp.) n.com. kind 
of food dish made from pounded 
breadfruit, with a hole in the centre 
which is filled with grated cutnuts, 
cooked with hot volcanic stones 
^ wan kaen bredfrut nalot we ol 
i kilim finis mo afta rasras grin 
navele, putum insaed long hol long 
medel wetem hot ston, kavremap 
mo livim i dan 

lót ne meren (comp) ncom. kind 
of food dish made from pounded 
root vegetables or breadfruit, with 
grated roasted canarium nuts on 
top ~ wan kaen nalot we i gat drae 
nangae antap long hem 

lót ne qar (comp. ncom. kind of 
food dish made from pounded 
root vegetables or breadfruit, with 
grated raw canarium nuts on top ~ 
wan kaen nalot we i gat grin nangae 
antap 


lót salsim (comp. n.com. kind of 
food dish made from pounded root 
vegetables or breadfruit, topped 
with coconut milk that has been 
cooked until the oil separates from 
the caramelised coconut ~ wan kaen 
nalot we ol i putum melek kokonas 
antap we ol i bin kukum go go i 
braon mo oel blong hem i kamaot 


lót salsim - food dish 


lót teqeseg (comp.) ncom. kind of 
food dish made from pounded taro, 
with coconut milk poured in a hole 
in the centre, then the whole dish 
is wrapped in heliconia leaves and 
cooked over hot coals ~ wan kaen 
taro nalot we ol i mekem hol long 
medel, melekem kokonas insaed, 
paselem mo putum antap long faea 
[Lit kingfisher belly lot, due to the 
fact that it is white like a kingfisher's 
stomach nalot bel blong nasiko, from i 
waet olsem bel blong nasiko} 

lót vasger (comp. ncom. kind of 
food dish made from pounded root 
vegetables or breadfruit, topped 
with caramelised coconut cream 
and oil that has been cooked in a 
coconut shell over the fire ~ wan 
kaen nalot wetem kokonas antap. Ol 
i melekem kokonas long sel kokonas 
mo putum antap long faea blong 
mekem se oel i kamaot mo kokonas 
i braon 

lót wirsal (comp) n.com. kind of 
food dish made from pounded root 
vegetables or breadfruit, topped 


with coconut cream that has been 
cooked by the heat of a hot stone 
inside a coconut shell ~ wan kaen 
nalot we ol i putum melek kokonas 
antap. Ol i melekem insaed long sel 
kokonas we i gat hot ston insaed 
lót wotag (comp.) ncom. kind of 
food dish made from pounded root 
vegetables or breadfruit, topped 
with grated roasted cutnuts ~ wan 
kaen nalot we i gat drae navele antap 
lót w6t6NG (comp. ncom. kind of 
food dish made from pounded root 
vegetables or breadfruit, with a 
hole in the centre filled with grated 
green coconut flesh, which then has 
hot volcanic stones added, and is 
wrapped in heliconia leaves so that 
the coconut cooks ~ wan kaen nalot 
we oli rasras frut blong kokonas we 
i no grin be i no drae yet. Ol i kilim 
nalot finis, afta ol i mekem hol long 
medel mo putum kokonas wetem 
hot ston insaed. Afta ol i kavremap 
wetem lif laplap mo livim i dan. 

löv n.com. orchard, plantation, area 
where lots of useful plants and fruit 
and nut trees are planted for future 
generations ~ ples we ol i planem 
fulap stamba blong frut o nat mo ol 
yusful plant long hem blong ol man 
long fiuja i save karem O tere lóvlóv 
ine, ira tubunen ma taormat ti sur 
nen. That area of fruit and nut trees, 
our ancestors prepared it for us. Olgeta 
stamba blong frut o nat, ol bubu blong 
yumi ol i bin putum redi blong yumi. 

lóvótól num. eight ~ eit 

lóvótólne num. eighth, eighth one ~ 
nambaeit Inko ni vetren o lovotdlne. 
Then he sent the eighth one. Nao ia hem 
i sendem nambaeit. (JRQ) 

lóvóvet num. nine ~ naen 

lóvóvetne num. ninth, ninth one - 
nambanaen Ni le na gan nivet, ni le 
na gen tasen nivet, lóvóvetne roro a 
tus wor. He gave himself four, he gave 


LUW 


four to his brother, and the ninth, the 
two of them split it in half. Hem i givim 
fo blong hem, fo blong brata blong hem, 
nambanaen, tufala i brekem long haf. 
(GMM) 

low (fr.var. of lew) 

luéglo v. spit out food ~ spetemaot 
kakae 

lugóg v. plan ~ plan Roro mö lugóg ti 
vita roro a venven. The two of them 
planned that they would go shooting. 
Tufala i bin plan se bae tufala i go sut. 
(JTF.009) 

lukul vi. bundle up sago leaves that 
have already had midribs removed 
^ tekem ol lif nataggura we yu bin 
karemaot bun blong hem finis, 
fasem long wan bandel Nen a lukul 
kalkal o doot. We bundled up all the 
sago palm leaves. Yumi fasem tugeta ol 
lif natanggura. 

lul v. lift up, turn ~ leftemap, tanem Ne 
mó lul kal na molon. She lifted up her 
clothes. Hem i leftemap klos blong hem. 

lulu vt. repeat ~ ripitim 

lulum vi. 1* have a good taste (of food) 
~ (kakae) i swit 2 * have a nice 
appearance ~ luk naes 

lulumne n.com. taste (of something) ~ 
tes blong wan samting 

lum vi. (tide) come in ~ (solwota i) 
kamso O met ni lum défi na varan. 
The tide came in and reached up to her 
chest. Solwota i kamso kasem jes blong 
hem. (JMT) 
met mó lum (id.) high tide, tide 
coming in ~ solwota i kam so 

lumlum n.com. Le seaweed ~ nalumlum 
(blong solwota) 2 * moss, algae ~ 
nalumlum (long wud, long bus) 
[POc *lumut ‘moss, algae’] 

luw vt. count (something) ~ kaontem 
O mes ine, no mö luw ner, ner 
samul tiwial deme nitól. The fish, 
I counted them, and there are 13. Ol fis 
ia mi kaontem olgeta, olgeta 13. (DPR) 
Syn: veveg, 
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LUWON 


luwon n.com.suff her/his/its tooth, 
teeth ~ tut blong hem See: luwó 

luwo (frvar. liwo) vi. 1* big, be big, 
sizable, become big, expand - 
bigfala, kam bigwan O weret ine, ne 
go luwo ren, ne o on, weret luwo, 
ner go Ol vita ne o on. That octopus 
was really big, it was an on, a big 
octopus that they call an on. Nawita 
ia hem i bigwan tumas, hem i wan 
on, bigfala nawita we ol i kolem se on. 
(WNW) Ner me elgor ne vaavan ne 
mó luwo. They looked after him until 
he had become big. Ol i lukaotem hem 
go go hem 1 kam bigwan. (ATB) Syn: 
bétutu 2 * important, high ranking 
~ hae, impoten No o maranag luwo. 
I am an important chief. Mi wan hae 
Jif. (VVCMVDP21Nov0701-GM) 


M 


luw6 n.com.suff. 1+ tooth ~ tut 2*tusk ~ 
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America, Compilation of Documents as Amended, Palikir, Pohnpei, FSM, 2003, Title Three, Articles I, 
IV, V. 

136 D’Arcy, ‘American Administration of Micronesia, pp. 2-5. 

137 D’Arcy, ‘American Administration of Micronesia, pp. 4-5. 
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of production despite the occasional USDA assistance and the free lunch 
programs distributed throughout the far-flung islands.'** 
the islanders adopted the newly introduced government model, but 
the substance of daily life remained largely Micronesian. The ongoing 
adaptation process to outside influences remained at the heart of 
continuity; that is, the rearticulation of relevant elements of the modern 
world was carefully crafted to suit the Micronesian context. Although 
Micronesians slowly entered the TTPI government structure at every 
level, political power remained in the hands of Americans. This reinforced 
the continuing feature of the colonial system, whereby Micronesians were 
always rated as second-class citizens. °° 


In some ways, 


At the district level, administrators received their orders from the US 
high commissioner in Saipan, who in turn received his orders from 
Washington, DC. The district governments ran on a shoestring budget 
as infrastructure for development remained a problem. People who 
worked in the port towns began to derive benefits from the new post- 
war activities, though these were unevenly distributed. For example, in 
the Chuuk lagoon, inhabitants of the islands close to Moen (the port 
town) began to receive benefits from working in the capital." This was 
not the case in the far-off islands in Yap, Pohnpei and Chuuk. Naturally, 
Micronesian cultures and identity were the foundation of continuity 
with these islands. The US concentrated on its own interests, leaving the 
Micronesians to think seriously about their own future.'*! Colonisation 
after all was about the self-serving interests of the outsiders at the expense 
of the traditional inhabitants. Once again, Micronesians were aware that 
the external world had undergone yet another reconfiguration process 
after WWII.' Perhaps most relevantly, decolonisation was underway 
across the world, prompting serious thoughts of independence among 
Micronesians. Micronesians wanted their islands to also be free from 
outside control and were not afraid to govern their islands under the new 
international order. 


138 My personal experience growing up in the Trust Territory era. Free lunch programs were 
provided to elementary schools and in the aftermath of typhoons. See also Marshall, Namoluk beyond 
the Reef, pp. 65-66; Nason, Clan and Copra, pp. 266-267, 276. 

139 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, pp. 40-41. 

140 Goodenough, Property, Kin and Community on Truk, p. 26. I attended high school in Weno 
during the 1970s. At the village level, most villagers relied on traditional food production and the 
sharing of this produce. 

141 D’Arcy, ‘American Administration of Micronesia, pp. 1-2. 

142 Gale, The Americanization of Micronesia, pp. 60-61. 
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In response to the emerging decolonisation process, the US Department 
of the Interior (DOI) took over responsibility for the islands from the 
Department of the Navy in 1957. This was to create the image that the US 
was not another colonial power but an interim administrator, responsible 
for stewardship only until the inhabitants chose their own political future. 
American policy under the DOI was slow and cautious; it was business 
as usual. The DOI was oblivious to the political undercurrents gathering 
strength and unifying the islanders’ voices in seeking an alternative to the 
status quo.'“? The policy of benign neglect was exposed in the 1960s when 
the US was criticised by the UN Security Council for the dereliction of its 
duties under the trusteeship agreement.“ 


Nevertheless, military interests remained influential in the formulation of 
policies regarding Micronesia’s future. Micronesians, after a long period 
of waiting, took matters into their own hands. They established the COM 
in the mid-1960s as a forum for political dialogue between the districts 
in their efforts to consider different options for the future. When the 
US realised that the Micronesians were seriously considering their future, 
they pre-empted the issue by offering the Micronesians commonwealth 
status.'” This offer was rejected outright and, after a series of negotiations, 
the US realised that it could no longer stop Micronesian leaders from 
pursuing independence. 


To retain its strategic interests in Micronesia, the US crafted the Compact 
of Free Association. Under the Compact, the US proposed to have 
‘veto’ power to override a future constitution in the event Micronesians 
pushed for independence, effectively continuing US administration of 
the islands. The Micronesian side disagreed and continued to push for 
full independence. Independence meant a break from its colonial past 
and a renewal of Micronesian freedom enshrined in international law, yet 
framed in terms of Micronesia’s traditional past. 


The islands were the sites of many fierce battles in the Pacific, where 
the US lost many soldiers fighting the Japanese.'“° It was this experience 
that prompted the US to keep the islands as part of its security zone to 
avert future aggression from Asia. The Pentagon was at the forefront of 


143 Hanlon, Making Micronesia, pp. 161-162. 

144 D’Arcy, ‘American Administration of Micronesia, pp. 1-2. 

145 Hanlon, Making Micronesia, pp. 220-221. 
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Chuuk Historical Preservation Office, 2003, pp. 3-8. 
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this push to keep Micronesia within the US’s sphere of influence. Like 
before, the traditional inhabitants were not consulted!” because they were 
considered too weak to resist the US’s wishes. While other trust territories 
were quickly decolonised, the TTPI was in political limbo since the US 
had its own plan for the territory's future. "48 


Micronesians were stateless people in the sense that the US controlled 
all matters concerning the governance of the territory. For example, the 
TTPI granted America authority over passport control and thus over the 
international movement of all of Micronesia’s inhabitants. The passports 
issued to Micronesians read: 


the rightful holder of this passport is a citizen or inhabitant of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands under United States 
administration and is entitled, under Article Eleven of the 
Trusteeship Agreement between the United States and the United 
Nations Security Council ... to receive diplomatic and consular 
protection of the United States of America. This passport is not 
valid for travel to the following areas under control of authorities 
with which the United States does not have diplomatic relations: 
Albania, Cuba, North Korea, and Vietnam.'“° 


This restriction on Micronesian travel could only be lifted if Micronesia 
achieved its independence as a nation state. 


Discontent towards the US increased, and the leaders of the TTPI banded 
together to inform the US that they wanted to run their own government 
in accordance with their own political design.'® They demanded 
independence on the basis of the principle of inalienable human rights 
under international law. The question was not how Micronesians should 
achieve their independence but, rather, what was the quickest way to 
achieve this goal.'*! 


147 Robert Kiste, “Termination of the US Trusteeship in Micronesia’, Journal Pacific History, Vol. 21, 
No. 3, July 1986, pp. 127-128. 

148 Robert Kiste, ‘Overview of US Policy’, in The Ninth Annual Pacific Islands Studies Conference 
Proceedings: History of the US Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, edited by Karen Knudsen, University 
of Hawaiʻi, 1985, pp. 1-4; Gale, The Americanization of Micronesia, pp. 60-61. 

149 Gonzaga Puas, TTPI Passport (issued in 1982). I am still in possession of this passport, which 
instructs the bearer not to enter the countries listed on the passport. 

150 Glenn Petersen, ‘Differences, Connections, and the Colonial Carousel in Micronesian History’, 
Pacific Asia Inquiry, Vol. 2, No. 1, Fall 2011, pp. 14-16. 
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To the US, the wish was laughable; they thought the Micronesians 
were unsophisticated and incapable of running their own affairs either 
domestically or internationally, having been cocooned politically by 
colonialism.’ The downside of this assumption was that the Americans 
did not bother to understand the Micronesians’ desire. The US’s resistance 
only hardened the Micronesian position, and TTPI leaders rejected all 
American offers short of independence. Faced with mounting pressure, 
the US caved and started negotiations for Micronesian independence. 


To achieve independence, a constitution was required to attain Micronesian 
sovereignty, as demanded by international law. In 1979, the Constitution 
was finalised and became the law of the land and the basis for formulating 
relations with the external world.'*’ Losing the islands again to a foreign 
power was unthinkable according to the FSM’s leaders.'™ 
Micronesians were happy to retain some form of loose association with 
the US in exchange for assistance regarding economic development and 
support for international recognition of Micronesian independence. After 
many years of negotiations, the FSM finally gained its independence on 
3 November 1986 after the UN Security Council formally terminated 
the trusteeship agreement with the US. This date is considered the end 
of colonialism in the FSM and is celebrated as FSM Independence Day. 


However, 


Since independence, the Compact of Free Association has been used by the 
US to remain in Micronesia, with the FSM Government receiving billions 
of dollars of necessary funding in return. The Compact was renegotiated 
in 2001 and extended to the year 2023, at which time certain Compact 
funding will be under review. However, after 2023, the FSM will access its 
trust fund, set up to replace the Compact funds. It has been estimated that 
there will be an annual shortfall of US$600 million in the trust fund,’ 
and thus a blowout in the FSM’s budget unless other sources of income 
are found.'** As pointed out in the DOI’s report on the FSM economy 
dated 16 November 2011, ‘the most devastating conclusion of the report 
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is FSM’s 2023 estimated $265-$600 million trust fund shortfall of the 
$1.82 billion target’ to live off during the post-2023 era.'*” These future 
challenges are discussed in Chapter 4. 


Conclusion 


Colonisation in the FSM took many forms and was dependent on the 
policy of the particular colonial power. Micronesian continuity relied on 
the strength of their customs and identity in their engagements with the 
colonial powers. For example, Micronesians survived by utilising their 
network via the ainang system. The colonists misunderstood this and the 
geography of the islands. Despite all the colonial policies implemented to 
disempower Micronesians, colonisation was not successful in Micronesia. 
Micronesians developed an understanding of the external world and the 
changing alliances within it as a result of their exposure to colonialism. 
The changing colonial masters in Micronesia were part of a bigger picture 
beyond the horizon—something quickly understood by the islanders. 
The islanders understood that they had to be patient and wait, and 
eventually political control would come full circle. Micronesian history 
is about a people with patience, respect for reciprocity, connectivity 
and intellectual prowess. These values formed the basis of Micronesian 
identity and continuity as an independent people, which will be discussed 
further in the next chapter. 


157 Tammy Doty, ‘Interior Releases Report on FSM Economy’, Micronesia Forum, 16 November 
2011, www.micronesiaforum.org/index.php?p=/discussions. 
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Negotiating 
Independence 


Introduction 


Prior to colonial rule, each island in Micronesia governed itself. However, 
the islands were linked via an extensive inter-island network centred on 
the ainang system. This system survived four successive colonial powers 
because of the limited influence of colonialism, which was largely confined 
to the port towns. In the 1970s, the Micronesians faced the prospect of 
independence framed in the image of a nation state. This chapter discusses 
the processes that led to the shaping of the FSM’s independence post 
WWII and issues that arose following independence. 


Three factors underpinned the people’s desire for independence as 
promoted by Micronesias founding fathers. The first was the US’s 
adamant intention to fully incorporate the islands into its political 
sphere of influence regardless of Micronesian wishes. The second was the 
Micronesian leaders’ own political consciousness stemming from their 
understanding of the new world order, which drove them to move the 
islands towards independence. The third was the indigenous notion of 
how independence should be shaped based on historical and cultural 
imperatives, rather than ina form imposed by outside forces. Concerns over 
these factors seemed increasingly justified post independence during the 
debate about the Compact of Free Association. A number of Micronesian 
leaders were especially concerned about the terms of the ‘permanent denial 
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clause’ sought by the US as a restriction on the FSM’s independence. 
Although initially agreed to by Micronesian representatives, this clause 
remained a concern and the Compact was amended in 2001. 


Images of Micronesia Post WWII 


Oral accounts from the Mortlocks recall that immediately after WWII, 
US military forces rounded up the Japanese garrisons in the islands and 
deported them back to Japan. For example, on Satowan and Lukunor 
islands, Japanese soldiers were disarmed and taken to the docks, where 
American naval crafts transported them to American warships anchored 
offshore to repatriate them back to Japan. During this process, the 
islanders would call out, ‘awlela Resepan auspaw shuan no liwin (‘go home 
Japanese do not come back’) and sarcastically bid saionara' forever to the 
soldiers. However, American soldiers were welcomed with open arms. 


Mortlockese people often communicate in a language of distortion 
called afeliel (hidden meanings) about issues affecting them. This is an 
offshoot of a special language used between itang.* Messages are delivered 
in a secretive mode of communication only understood by an intended 
audience. For example, people of Satowan Island are famous for using 
kapas apiliwek (reverse psychology) when talking between themselves.’ 
A level of familiarity is required to decipher the meaning of the language 
during conversation. Afeliel and kapas apiliwek were used to communicate 
hidden messages between islanders during WWII. This provides an 
example of how Micronesians maintained their connection with each 
other during the extended colonial period. 


1 ‘Saionara is an adopted Japanese term meaning to bid farewell. Bidding farewell in Mortlockese 
is ‘aulela’. 

2 “Itang is a person with many talents, knowledge and skills. They can be an orator, manipulator, 
warrior, negotiator and historian, for example. People respect itang because of their wisdom and 
knowledge. 

3 Okusitino Māhina, a Tongan scholar referred to the same in interpersonal dialogue called 
helihaki (to speak one thing but mean another). It demonstrates the extent to which communication 
can be manipulated in different Pacific Islands contexts. See Okusitino Māhina, “The Poetics of 
Tongan Traditional History, Tala-e-fanua: An Ecology Centred Concept of Culture and History’, 
Journal of Pacific History, Vol. 28, No. 1, June 1993, p. 113. 
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This metaphoric language is not confined to the Mortlocks but is also used 
in Yap and Pohnpei. For example, Glenn Petersen referred to a common 
practice in Pohnpei called kanengamah, where the indigenous people use 
metaphoric language to conceal real meanings in their communication 
with each other. Peterson notes that kanengamah means: 


deliberately concealing the truth about oneself or what one knows, 
and it is tempting to liken it to a lie. Pohnpeians do not perceive 
it as lying, however, concealment is different than distortion or 
outright falsehood.‘ 


Manipulation of the local languages was necessary to transmit 
information between Micronesians about Japanese activities without 
detection. Survival strategies also included using local knowledge to 
secretly harvest Micronesians’ own land at night. There were stories told 
by my elders about locals who were pursued by Japanese guards while 
tending the gardens at night. However, the islanders were not caught and 
Japanese attempts to identify the culprits floundered when they could 
not penetrate the solidarity of silence among extended family networks. 
Japanese investigations of the raids were unsuccessful due to the solidarity 
of the Micronesian people. 


My grandfather likened Micronesia after WWII to a fatigued elderly man 
slow in movement but with a sharp, agile mind; retaining his intellectual 
wit to maintain his personal integrity, though retired from physical labour.’ 
Having been a grandfather many times over, he was used to providing 
for his extended family with his bare hands; he did not need someone 
else’s imposed charity. He was worried about the future of his children 
and, as such, instructed them politely to rely on their own capabilities 
and be productive if they wanted to survive. He believed that receiving 
charity from someone else’s sweat should not be a part of their future. 
This personal recollection, while anecdotal, reflects beliefs common to 
my grandfather's generation. This chapter will suggest that this attitude 


4 Petersen, ‘Kanaegamah and Pohnpei’s Politics of Concealment’, p. 34; Hempenstall and 
Rutherford, Protest and Dissent in the Colonial Pacific, p. 107. Hempenstall and Rutherford referred 
to kaningama (note their different spelling) as ‘a poker-faced patience in the face of life’s adversities’. 
5 Ring Puas was one of the leaders of Lukunor or Lekinioch Island post WWII. He was 
a traditional chief and the magistrate of Lekinioch Municipality. He later became an associate judge 
in the Truk District judiciary system and subsequently an associate justice of the state of Chuuk 
Supreme Court (Hanlon, Making Micronesia, p. 88). See also Micronesian Reporter, Saipan, July 
1962, Micronesian Leaders Conference <001 19780700: 32 - Pacific Digital Library>; Micronesian 
Reporter <001 19570300: 19 - Pacific Digital Library>. 
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of self-reliance prevailed at this time and indeed throughout Micronesian 
history, and the outsiders’ failure to realise this was a significant reason for 
the failure of colonial regimes. The Micronesians’ attitude was, however, 
often masked behind polite smiles of silence that outsiders mistook for 
compliance and consent. 


My grandfathers rhetoric condemned outsiders’ treatment of 
Micronesians.° In his humble view, outsiders disrespected the indigenous 
population by reducing them to second-class citizens.” Despite all the 
adaptation, assimilation and re-contextualisation of outside forces, he 
thought independence should be sought through islanders’ intellectual wit 
and built solidly on Micronesian integrity and identity. He believed that 
it was the only way forward to restore indigenous dignity. Coincidently, 
his views resonated with many Micronesians, especially the leaders who 
fought for independence, and similar rhetoric was used to put the wheels 
of independence into motion.’ 


Centuries of foreign rule had left Micronesians suspicious of outsiders. 
Their suspicions were expressed in various forms of local resistance against 
the colonisation process. Memories of subjugation among Micronesians 
laid the foundation for Micronesian unity and political independence. ° 
Independence gained momentum after WWII when the circumstances 
of the external world changed and the US desired outright annexation of 
the islands.'! This was not acceptable to Micronesian leaders. 


Micronesians’ first priority was to continue to survive. The land and sea 
remained the sources of sustaining their livelihood. Micronesians did not 
conceal their genuine appreciation of the Americans who had ejected the 
Japanese from their islands.’ 


6 David Hanlon, ‘Patterns of Colonial Rule in Micronesia’, in Tides of History: The Pacific Islands 
in the Twentieth Century, edited by K. R. Howe, Robert C. Kiste and Brij V. Lal, University of Hawaiʻi 
Press, 1987, pp. 93-94. 

7 D'Arcy, “What was the Impact of Japanese Rule’, pp. 6-7. 

8 My personal knowledge. See fn. 5 for Ring Puas. 

9 Mortlocks Oral History. Although Ring was a traditional chief, his thoughts coincided with the 
objectives of the FSM’s leaders for independence (Hanlon, Making Micronesia, p. 88). 

10 Hanlon, ‘Patterns of Colonial Rule in Micronesia’, pp. 93-96. 

11 Kiste, “Termination of the US Trusteeship in Micronesia’, p. 127. 

12 Oral history of Lekinioch Island. See also Hezel, The New Shape of Old Island Cultures, pp. 4-5. 
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Figure 9: War relics on Satowan in the Mortlock Islands. 
Source: Photograph courtesy of Vince Sivas (October 2013). 
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Figure 10: Airplane wreckage on Satowan Island from the 
Japanese period. 
Source: Photograph courtesy of Vince Sivas (October 2013). 
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Responses to the TTPI 


At first, Micronesians were curious as to what the US had planned for 
their islands after the war. The islands were soon classified as a strategic 
trust territory, later known as the TTPI. Unlike the other 11 trust 
territories that existed after WWII, which were under the UN Trusteeship 
Council, the TTPI was also put under the supervision of the UN Security 
Council. The reason for this was that the US had a veto power in the 
UN Security Council and could therefore control the future of the TTPI. 
As Roger Gale commented, the US ‘created a unique entity ... different 
from the other trust territories in that its political status cannot be altered 
without the permission of the administering authority’. 


Under the UN trusteeship agreement, the US had responsibilities to develop 
the islands socially, economically and politically before the Micronesians 
could decide their future. Like the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(USSR) in Eastern Europe, the US drew its own iron curtain over the 
territory by sealing off the islands as a strategic and militarily sensitive 
area.'° Outsiders, including American civilians, required permission to 
enter the TTPI. The ‘iron curtain’ years contributed to the slow economic 
development of Micronesia. There was not enough exposure of islanders to 
the outside world, and the outside world had no opportunity to learn what 
Micronesians were experiencing under the US. Micronesians were kept in 
the dark and isolated from the flow of international information. Like 
previous colonial practices, the inhabitants of the TTPI were not consulted 
about their future. It became apparent that the new administration was 
planning to remain in the islands, just like the previous colonial powers. 


The TTPI comprised six districts: Ponape,” Truk,'* Palau, Yap, the 
Marshall Islands and Marianas Islands. Their function was to organise 
services for the municipalities and implement the TTPI Government's 
objectives. 


13 Gale, The Americanization of Micronesia, pp. 61-62. 

14 Gale, Americanization of Micronesia, p. 12. 

15 Charter of the United Nations and Statutes of the International Court of Justice, Chapter XII, Article 
76(b), www.un.org/en/about-us/un-charter/full-text. 

16 Kiste, ‘A Half Century in Retrospect’, p. 461. 

17 Which later changed its name to its indigenous name, Pohnpei. 

18 Which later changed its name to its indigenous name, Chuuk. 
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Figure 11: Map of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (TTPI) prior 
to its break up into separate political entities in the 1970s. 


Source: Map produced by ANU CartoGIS. 


A high commissioner was appointed by the US president to liaise between 
Washington, DC, and the Micronesian people. The commissioner had 
the power to make decisions for the TTPI without Micronesian input. 
Before the creation of the COM in 1965, the US made little progress 
in developing the islands as required under the UN agreement.” It only 
built and maintained a skeleton infrastructure necessary to achieve its 
own strategic goals, seemingly oblivious to the realities on the ground.” 
For example, expenditure for the TTPI was estimated at US$5.2 million 
per annum during the US Navy administration. This increased to 
US$7.5 million?! by the time the DOI took over. This was insufficient 
to meet the costs of running the territory and building effective 
infrastructure. As the wealthiest and most powerful nation in the world, 
the US’s financial commitment to the TTPI was dismal. 


Public buildings such as classrooms and dispensaries, as well as public 
homes in the district centres, were rudimentary structures of corrugated 
iron, plywood and whatever could be salvaged from the war.” The road 
system was in disrepair and needed maintenance. The main docks were 
only maintained to minimum standards to allow shipments in and out 
of the port towns.” There was also a discrepancy in salaries between 


19 Kiste, ‘Overview of US Policy’, pp. 8-9. 

20 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, pp. 135-139. 

21 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, pp. 15—16; Kiste, ‘Overview of US Policy’, p. 10. 
22 Hezel, Strangers in Our Own Land, p. 324. 

23 IT attended high schools in Weno and Pohnpei during this period and witnessed the docks. 
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the Americans and the local people. Americans were paid more than 
Micronesians with the same qualifications. Social interaction was almost 
non-existent as Americans had their own social spaces such as social clubs, 
houses and offices.” 


In the outer islands, the inhabitants were virtually left alone and 
traditional lifestyles remained largely unaffected by the American 
presence. The municipal governments, schools, churches and the local 
health system were predominantly run by the few elected officials who 
were also traditional leaders. Sailing canoes continued to be the main 
mode of inter-island transportation. Inter-island contacts remained vital 
as economic and social interdependency continued to be maintained.” 
Decisions made in a distant land had little impact on the daily life of 
the inhabitants of the atolls.” Colonialism and WWII in particular had 
interrupted their lifestyle and the post-war period was an opportunity 
to reassert traditional ways of survival adapted to the modern world. 
It was understood that the Americans had their own agenda, just like 
the previous colonial powers. The idea of political independence was not 
fostered by the US but reached a crescendo at the discussion table in 1965 
when the COM was formed.” 


The ongoing importance of traditional institutions did not mean 
Micronesians were against change. Frustrated with the slow pace of 
development, Micronesians devised ways to be heard by the international 
community. The Micronesians expressed their concerns to the UN visiting 
missions as well as appearing in the UN in the early 1960s. The COM 
throughout the 1970s and 1980s took up the cry for independence.”® 
Micronesians’ push for self-determination later gained sympathy in the 
UN.” For example, the former USSR became a prominent critic of the 
US’s performance in the TTPI. The US, for its part, continued to present 


24 Lukunor Oral History told by the people of Lukunor who worked in the port town of Moen 
during the Trust Territory days. The issue was more pronounced on the island of Ebye, next to 
the military base in the Marshall Islands, where the indigenous people lived in rundown squalor. 
See Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, p. 188. 

25 Peter, ‘Chuukese Travelers and the Idea of Horizon’, p. 264; D’Arcy, The People of the Sea, p. 166. 
26 Oral History. See also Hezel, The New Shape of Old Island Cultures, pp. 3—4; Kiste, ‘Overview of 
US Policy’, pp. 1-2. 

27 Oral History. See also Kiste, ‘Overview of US Policy’, pp. 1-3. 

28 D'Arcy, ‘American Administration of Micronesia’, pp. 1-2. 

29 Gale, Americanization of Micronesia, pp. 98-99. 
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an image that it was working towards fulfilling its obligations under the 
UN agreement. The reality was different on the ground; it was business as 
usual, with limited development or consultation with the locals.*° 


Organising Micronesians 


A UN visiting mission to the TTPI in 1961 reported that the US ‘must 
end its neglect and undertake greater efforts to prepare the TTPI for self- 
government’.*' The visiting mission also revealed that the long presence 
of the US in the islands had not contributed to serious development. 
A number of common phrases were used to describe the US’s poor record 
in the TTPI, such as ‘benign neglect’, ‘the Rust Territory’ of the ‘pathetic’ 
islands, and that Micronesians had ‘the trust’ but Americans had the 
territory.” The USSR was highly critical of the US following the release 
of the UN visiting mission’s report in 1961. The report’s criticism of the 
US for not fulfilling its obligations under the UN agreement was echoed 
by the USSR and the Micronesians, who were invited to the UN General 
Assembly to voice their experiences of the US’s failure to carry out its 
responsibilities in the territory.* 


The Kennedy administration responded to the criticism by appointing 
Professor Anthony Solomon from Harvard University to undertake 
a study of the TTPI. The purpose was to provide information to President 
Kennedy on how the US should proceed in terms of the TTPI’s future in 
order to avoid further political embarrassment. The professor subsequently 
produced the famous Solomon Report, which strongly recommended 


rapid Americanisation of the TTPI in anticipation of full annexation of 
the islands. 


30 Kiste, ‘Overview of US Policy’, pp. 2—4. 

31 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, p. 91; Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, p. 15. 

32 During my contract work with the Congress of FSM and the Department of Justice, the terms 
were often used by many FSM government officials to blame the US’s historical record of the lack of 
development in the FSM. See Peter, ‘Chuukese Travellers’, pp. 258, 260. Others took the opposite 
view, claiming that the FSM should grow up and accept its own faults on this issue. As Mariena 
Dereas, a senior lecturer in Micronesian Studies at the College of Micronesia said, ‘let’s get it right 
this time, and forget the old thoughts’. This seems to be the new motto for the new intellectuals who 
do not want to waste their energy on blaming others. I interviewed Mariena and her colleagues on 
11 January 2011 in Palikir, Pohnpei. 

33 Epel Illon, Interview, 13 January 2011, about his appearance in the UN in the early 1980s. 

34 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, pp. 93-94. 
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Americanisation meant a structural reform to systematically indoctrinate 
Micronesians through education, law, politics and economics to embrace 
all things Americana.” To reinforce the reform agenda in the TTPI, 
American agents of change such as anthropologists, economists, educators 
and lawyers were involved in targeting the new generation of Micronesians 
to embrace America. The US also increased its funding to the TTPI 
to upgrade infrastructure and further facilitate its future objectives for 
the territory. For example, the budget in 1952 was US$7.5 million; 
this increased to US$25 million in 1967 and reached its peak of 
US$85 million dollars in 1977.°° Jobs were created, new classrooms were 
built, free lunch programs were implemented, and the mass promotion 
of American culture in the public domain occurred through movies 
and music. 


Such American action was ironically subverted when Micronesians began 
to attend tertiary institutions in the US and encountered the realities 
of Americana, including racism. These students started to question the 
‘American lifestyle’ compared to that of their island cultures. For example, 
many realised that should the islands become part of the US political 
family, Micronesians would suffer in an American system where indigenous 
peoples were to be found on the lower rungs of the social ladder. This arose 
from their direct observations of the status and treatment of minorities 
such as the Chamorros, Hawaiians and the American Indians.*” 


Racism also affected Micronesian leaders’ perceptions of the American 
system. As Bethwel Henry, former speaker of the COM, said to me during 
an interview, ‘my experience of racial discrimination occurred during my 
trip to the US. I asked a taxi driver in Kansas to drive us to a hotel, but 
they dumped us at a hotel for coloured people only’.** Patsy Mink, then 
congresswoman for Hawaiʻi, favoured incorporation of Micronesia but 


35 A. N. Solomon, Report by the US Government Survey Mission to the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, Washington, DC, 1963, vol. 2, p. 3. 

36 Gale, Americanization of Micronesia, p. 104. Sapuro Rayphand, Interview (online), 13 December 
2013. Sapuro was a qualified teacher with a master’s in education from Lekinioch, who taught in many 
schools of the Trust Territory, including Saipan. He was told that the gap in pay between Americans 
and Micronesians was because American teachers needed to pay for their own accommodation and 
food. This was a poor excuse—why did Sapuro not receive such compensation on Saipan since he was 
away from home and needed to pay for his own accommodation and food? 

37 Bethwel Henry (former speaker of the Congress of Micronesia), Interview, Kolonia, Pohnpei, 
28 June 2012. 

38 Henry, Interview, Kolonia, Pohnpei, 28 June 2012. 
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declared in 1971: ‘It seems obvious that Micronesians will not be satisfied 
with anything less than independent status, and the longer a decision is 
delayed, the more insistent they will become’.*” 


The first generation of Western-trained intellectuals and leaders, like 
Bethwel Henry, Tosiwo Nakayama, Petrus Tun, John Mangefel, Jacob 
Nena and Leo Falcalm, were already advocating for independence for 
Micronesia based on their own experiences in American universities.“° 
These leaders in the making became a political force of considerable 
influence in Micronesia. They formed a substantial lobby group to arrest 
the rising tide of Americanisation in Micronesia. This new phase, which 
arose from the new educated elite, contributed to the waning support 
for full acceptance of Americanisation or annexation in the islands. The 
waning support also stemmed from other reasons. First, Micronesians 
were directly exposed to a greater level of Americanisation, providing them 
with the opportunity to evaluate American values and culture compared 
to their own. Second, many of the American professionals exported to the 
TTPI to implement American objectives were young and full of ideals 
and empathy. Once exposed to the weaknesses and hypocrisies within the 
US’s political system, many became friends of the Micronesian movement 
for independence.“ Third, the Micronesian leadership made it clear to 
the Micronesian populace that becoming part of the US would likely see 
them lose their land and become second-class citizens. 


Micronesian Dissatisfaction 


In 1961, a UN report condemned the US for not developing the 
islands to a level acceptable under the trusteeship agreement. The US 
had breached its duties and obligations materially under the agreement, 
which imposed upon the US the responsibilities to develop the islands 
economically, socially and politically before the issue of self-determination 
could be decided.” In 1965, the COM asked the US to produce serious 
plans to develop Micronesia economically and politically.® The uneven 


39 Gale, Americanization of Micronesia, p. 230. 

40 Henry, Interview, Kolonia, Pohnpei, 28 June 2012. 

41 Henry, Interview, Kolonia, Pohnpei, 28 June 2012. 

42 Solomon, Report by the US Government Survey Mission to the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
vol. 2, pp. 3-10; Bethwel Henry (the first speaker of the Congress of Micronesia), Interview, 28 June 
2012. 

43 Hanlon, Making Micronesia, pp. 119-122. 
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development throughout the TTPI and the lack of Micronesian input at 
the top echelon of the decision-making process were key elements driving 
Micronesian political frustration.“ For example, Micronesians complained 
about the hiring practices in the public sector, wherein Americans still 
occupied the best-paying jobs despite there being qualified Micronesians 
who could perform at that level. In a way, it was the recycling of past 
colonial practices where Micronesians were at the bottom of the economic 
ladder. Many islanders had the requisite qualifications and wanted the top 
positions.“ For example, a former Micronesian teacher I interviewed said 
that he was receiving US$3,000 per annum in the 1960s, which increased 
to US$5,000 in the mid-1970s. By comparison, American teachers 
were paid US$12,000 annually.“ In response, the COM legislated for 
Micronesians to be paid a salary based on the philosophy of ‘equal work, 
equal pay.“ 


The discrepancy in conditions between the district centres also became 
apparent. For example, Saipan, where the headquarters of the TTPI 
was located, continued to benefit from the US’s greater presence while 
underdevelopment continued to be the norm in other district centres 
such as Yap, Truk and Ponape.* In the outer islands, life continued as 
usual. Visits to the outer islands by the field trip ships were infrequent. 
Health and education programs were left to the locals to organise as they 
had always done in the past. They continued their traditional system 
of governance while adapting to the new American-formed municipal 
governments. 


In the Mortlocks, for example, history remained largely taught by the 
elders, Christianity and local religious beliefs coexisted, and economic 
activities concentrated on taro farming, fishing and breadfruit harvesting. 
Although there was meagre cash made from copra trading, it was often 
shared by the extended family.” It was the same pattern in the other 
low-lying atolls in the TPPI such as in the districts of Yap and Ponape. 
News of local government activities and plans could be heard on the new 


44 Bethwel Henry (the first speaker of the Congress of Micronesia), Interview, 28 June 2012. 

45 Gale, Americanization of Micronesia, p. 126; Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, p. 102. 

46 Sapuro Rayphand, Interview, Guam, 13 December 2013. Sapuro was a teacher during the 
Trust Territory days from the 1960s to 2010. He holds a master’s in education from the University of 
Guam, yet was paid less than his American counterparts (see fn. 36). 

47 Bethwel Henry (the first speaker of the Congress of Micronesia), Interview, 28 June 2012. 

48 Hezel, Strangers in Their Own Land, p. 336. 


49 My personal experience. 
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radio stations such as WSCZ in Chuuk and WSCD in Ponape. However, 
the locals listened to radio for entertainment rather than government 
policy.° The islanders preferred to engage in face-to-face meetings with 
their Micronesian leaders during field trips to the outer islands rather 
than listening to them on the radio.*' Such meetings were in accordance 
with traditional meeting practices that aimed to build harmony within 
communities. 


The economic situation in the TTPI was seen as heavily subsidised by the 
US and perceived as promoting a dependency mentality in Micronesia. 
The Micronesian leaders in the COM began to analyse this situation 
and debated how to move away from an economic model based on 
dependency on the US.” The debate on dependency rose to prominence 
in the 1970s as a backlash against free market development agendas 
espoused in development agencies dominated by US-trained economists. 
Dependency connotes a state of helplessness, whereby Micronesians are 
unable to take care of themselves. This welfare theory was connected to 
the free feeding program (called aikiu by the Mortlockese) provided by 
the US Department of Agriculture (USDA) for schools, the elderly and 
following natural disasters. 


There was also debate over the relative nutritional value of the food 
obtained from the USDA program versus local produce. For example, 
new categories of diseases such as hypertension, diabetes and other 
illnesses arose, believed to be associated with eating white rice, bleached 
flour, spam, chopped meat, powdered milk and shortening cooking oil. 
Some communities provided their schools with local agricultural products 
to supplement the rice and canned meat to increase the nutritional value 
of the meals. Many leaders such as Julio Akapito, a former congressman 
from Chuuk, challenged the intention of the free family lunch program 
as ‘racially and culturally arrogant’ and self-serving.** He declared that 
he had lived in Chuuk ‘for the past thirty years [and had] never gone 


50 My personal experience. On Lekinioch, people would undertake work like husking coconuts 
while the radio was playing. When the news came on, they would turn the radio off and have 
a conversation. See details in Marshall, Namoluk beyond the Reef; p. 32. 

51 In my personal experience, the prevalence of traditions is one reason for the neglect of development. 
52 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, pp. 158-159. 

53 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, pp. 158-159. 

54 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, p. 178. 
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hungry,” and questioned the point of the free lunch program and the 
other welfare programs. Nevertheless, Julio had his own critics and USDA 
food continued to flow to the islands. 


Dependency theory, like colonialism, was a theory developed by outsiders 
and exported to the islands without any understanding of the structure 
of Micronesian economic life that had sustained the islanders throughout 
their history. Self-reliance is fundamental to the islanders’ survival and 
continuity. It is argued that Micronesian economic conditions should not 
be measured in terms of foreign economic yardsticks such as GDP as 
these have no bearing on Micronesian social reality.’ Micronesians value 
connections with their extended families; their individual and collective 
social network, wealth and mental health depend on these connections. 
It should be remembered that Micronesians have been governing 
themselves for centuries without outside help, and to be labelled as 
dependent on the US is at best ignorant, ethnocentric and arrogantly self- 
serving misinformation.” 


Independence on the Horizon 


Despite the rising tension between Micronesian leaders and the US over 
the political future of the TTPI, the indigenous population continued 
to transform their communities, using their historical skills to adapt to 
the new order emanating from beyond the horizon. Traditional socio- 
economic practices remained the mode of production to maintain the 
internal coherency of communities. Few were willing to wait around 
and depend on ‘handouts’. Some Micronesians set up businesses trading 
Western goods in exchange for traditional goods. For example, copra was 
traded for items like cigarettes, candies and canned food. 


However, such small businesses could not earn enough profit because of 
the inherent tumunu fengen (sharing and caring) principle embedded in the 
Micronesian cultural structure.** For example, new businesses called koap 
(the co-ops) emerged but, after a few years in operation, they collapsed 
as profits and goods were withered away by relatives of employees calling 


55 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, p. 178. 

56 My personal view. See also Petersen, Traditional Micronesian Societies, pp. 1-2. 

57  Hezel, Strangers in Our Own Land, p. 274. 

58 Marshall, “The Structure of Solidarity’, p. 62; Other leaders like Hans Williander advocated 
a small-scale business model based on cultural roots. See Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, p. 137. 
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on traditional obligations to receive goods without payment.” Interest 
in Western products also faded, as islanders preferred to fish and farm 
within their customary practices. This basic reality of doing business in 
Micronesia continues to be ignored by overseas’ consultants who regularly 
recommend beefing up the private sector as the best means for economic 
growth in the FSM. Foreign consultants need to alter their foreign 
perspective of mass consumerism to understand Micronesian modes of 
production and survival. In that way, collaboration can occur to undertake 
new forms of community production to enhance islanders’ lifestyles, with 
due consideration also towards the business principles of credit ratios, 
capital reserves and earnings sufficient to cover costs and reinvest into 
improving the enterprise. 


Micronesians who embraced Americanisation argued that it was better 
to live under the US because it offered a convenient way of living where 
individuals did not have to be accountable to the clanship system. 
Individuals could acquire wealth and live as luxuriously as they desired. 
This new wealth could ease the burden of backbreaking traditional work 
like climbing breadfruit trees and farming in muddy taro patches, as 
well as procure Western-style housing that could withstand the seasonal 
typhoons.°' However, after a few years, the Western houses collapsed due 
to lack of maintenance and USDA food programs ceased. Consequently, 
islanders had to revert to the traditional system as the best option for 
survival and continuity.” 


The debate between the anti- and pro-independence movements could be 
heard during sotang (village meetings). For example, after Typhoon Pamela 
hit the Mortlocks in 1976, USDA food and other forms of American 
assistance were distributed to all the islands. On Lukunor, during sotang, 


59 I witnessed two to three co-ops virtually disappear within a year of inception. The co-ops 
ranged from financing of housing to small groceries stores. One of the stores was passed on to new 
management but again folded within a year. This was called the Lazarus phenomena (referring to the 
Biblical person brought to life again by Jesus). The question is, why did the co-ops never profit as 
intended? Was this due to culture or lack of management skills? See Francis X. Hezel, ‘Is that the Best 
You Can Do? A Tale of Two Micronesian Economies: The Plea to Grow Economy’, East-West Centre, 
Hawaiʻi, 2006, www.micsem.org/pubs/articles/economic/frames/taleoftwofr.htm. 

60 Ignacio Soumwei (Teacher at Mortlocks Junior High School, Satowan), comments in class, 
Semester 1, 1974. Soumwei coined the term ‘chocolate cookie Micronesian’, referring to individuals 
who looked like Micronesians but think like Americans. 

61 Ignacio Soumwei (Teacher at Mortlocks Junior High School, Satowan), comments in class, 
Semester 1, 1974. I also personally observed this after Typhoon Pamela struck the Mortlocks in 1975. 
62 Ignacio Soumwei (Teacher at Mortlocks Junior High School, Satowan), comments in class, 
Semester 1, 1974. I also personally observed this after Typhoon Pamela struck the Mortlocks in 1975. 
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many complained about the rice and chopped meat meals, which were 
not filling and considered tasteless. Many preferred agricultural tools 
such as mattocks, shovels, bush knives and fishing equipment since these 
had more application in sustaining local production. To others, the USDA 
assistance promised a life that Micronesians could enjoy without exerting 
too much work on their land.“ High school teachers and their students 
also engaged in the debate regarding the pros and cons of independence 
stemming from the dependency issue. The ongoing debate led to the 
emergence of the fringe group labelled ‘chocolate cookie Micronesians’, 
referring to individuals who look like Micronesians but think like 
Americans. 


For those with higher salaries in the port towns, American materialism 
became very attractive. The power of money was limitless to them; it 
could buy whatever one desired, including land and human labour to 
work the land while they lived in their newly acquired luxury. They had 
acquired the taste of immediate gratification from the power of money. 
Many from the new generation also fell into this economic trap since they 
had never experienced the harsh realities of life, for example, under the 
Japanese rule.” They wanted the US to protect the islands from slipping 
into the hands of the new ‘evil empire’, the USSR. 


Security was foremost in their calculations and they wanted the best of the 
American system. This group of people were referred to as ‘the sell-out’ 
or sokon remirika. They dreamed of an American lifestyle but had no 


63 My personal experience during village sotang. See Marshall, Namoluk beyond the Reef, pp. 65—66; 
William Lessa, “The Social Effects of Typhoon Ophelia (1960) on Ulithi’, in Peoples and Cultures of 
the Pacific: An Anthropological Reader, edited by Andrew P. Vayda, The Natural History Press, New 
York, 1968, p. 59. 

64 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, pp. 172-177. 

65 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, p. 318. Secondary schools like Xavier and Truk high 
schools were engaged in the debate for a new political status for Micronesia. 

66 Ignacio Soumwei (Teacher at Mortlocks Junior High School, Satowan), comments in class, 
Semester 1, 1974; Teachers and village elders during sotang (observed by me on Satowan Island). 
Ignacio Soumwei coined this term. 

67 Ignacio Soumwei (Teacher at Mortlocks Junior High School, Satowan), comments in class, 
Semester 1, 1974; Teachers and village elders during sotang (observed by me on Satowan Island). 

68 Ignacio Soumwei and his cohorts referred to sokon remirika as consisting of many of the 
recipients of the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG), students who studied in the US, 
those harbouring anti-Japanese sentiments and many big business owners in favour of integrating 
with the US. John Haglelgam gave the example of pet projects by congressmen and their cohorts 
who diverted funds into the erection of seawalls while pocketing substantial amounts for themselves 
(John Haglelgam, Interview, College of Micronesia, Palikir Campus, 11 January 2011). Many leaders 
benefited from the TTPI purse and advocated close relations with the US. 
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means to convince others about how to achieve it. They included many 
politicians, returned college students, teachers and the few petty capitalists 
who owned small retail outlets in the port towns. 


Other supporters of the money economy who came from the outer 
islands flocked to the port towns to find work and send goods to their 
families on their home islands. This group contributed to the increased 
population in the port towns. For example, in Ponape, the capital Kolonia 
had a population of less than 2,000 in 1963, which grew to over 2,800 by 
1970.” In Moen, Truk, the population of 5,687 in 1967 grew to 9,562 
in 1973. In Yap, the population of the Rull and Weloy municipalities 
increased from 1,741 in 1963 to 2,482 in 1973.7! 


The Road to Independence 


After the long decades of what many called the era of benign neglect, the 
issue of independence went public, driven by the leaders of the six districts 
who came together to create the COM. The leaders petitioned the high 
commissioner to create a nationwide forum where Micronesian leaders 
could meet and discuss matters of concern regarding their islands. At first, 
the US was reluctant to recognise the Micronesians’ request. However, 
under constant pressure, the US relented and created the bicameral COM 
in September 1964, consisting of 12 senators in the House of the Senate 
and 21 members in the House of Representatives. 


The COM became the voice of the people, signalling a new era in 
Micronesian political history. One of its prime purposes was to accelerate 
the process of decolonisation. This happened in 1966, when House 
Joint Resolution No. 47 was adopted, expressing that ‘this generation 
of Micronesians should have an early opportunity to determine the 
ultimate constitutional and political status of Micronesia.” In 1967, the 
US president sent a proposal to the US Congress to study the future of 
the TTPI and how ‘to consult with the people of Micronesia’.”* The US 


69 My personal experience regarding relatives who operated small stores to earn a few dollars. 

70 Hezel, Strangers in Their Own Land, p. 323. 

71 Gale, Americanization of Micronesia, p. 128. 

72 Summary of the Political Status Talks of the Joint Committee on Future Status, Congress of Micronesia, 
Saipan, 1973, p. 1. 

73 Summary of the Political Status Talks of the Joint Committee on Future Status, p. 2; Meller, 
Constitutionalism in Micronesia, p. 52. 
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Congress did virtually nothing. It made no recommendations and did not 
investigate the issue as requested by the COM. The US Congress did set 
up a committee, which produced no tangible result. 


In response, the COM adopted Senate Joint Resolution No. 25, creating 
its own future political status without input from the US. The resolution 
demanded the following: 1) that the COM develop a process for political 
education in Micronesia; 2) that Micronesians choose their future political 
status; and 3) that Micronesians undertake ‘a comparative study of how 
Puerto Rico, Western Samoa, Cook Islands and other territories have 
achieved their self-government, independence, or other political status’. 


The US, having been pressed by the COM to come to the negotiating table, 
reluctantly participated in a series of negotiations with the Micronesians. 
Four options for Micronesians were proposed by the Micronesian 
representatives during these negotiations: independence, free association, 
integration with another sovereign power or continuation of the status 
quo. In response, the US offered commonwealth status, which meant 
becoming an unincorporated territory of the US.” This proposal failed 
as it did not meet Micronesian expectations. The US was also criticised 
by the UN for not honouring the trusteeship agreement, which allowed 
the people of the TTPI the choice of determining their own means of 
self-determination. Micronesians were more politically astute, determined 
and angrier than the Americans realised.” The central question thus 
became what sort of political independence would be suitable for all six 
districts. The Micronesian leaders also proposed the Compact of Free 
Association as an alternative to independence. The US found this proposal 
acceptable but operated on the assumption that the Compact should be 
negotiated on their terms. 


These issues were the subject of the ConCon that brought Micronesia’s 
political and traditional leaders to Saipan in the early 1970s.” 


74 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, p. 2. 
75 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, p. 2. 
76 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, pp. 136-139. 
77 The issue was which type of government model best suited the people of the TTPI. 
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The Constitutional Convention 


The ConCon brought together the educated elite and traditional leaders 
of the six districts of the TTPI. It was a forum designed for Micronesians 
to discuss their political future. Norman Meller, the main advisor to the 
ConCon, described it as the forum where the TTPI leaders gathered to 
demonstrate both their differences and similarities. For example, the Palau 
delegation came to the ConCon with an arrogant attitude, demanding 
certain conditions and proclaiming that if the ConCon disagreed, then 
Palau would withdraw from the ConCon.” Palau demanded that the 
capital should be situated in Palau, and each state should be allowed 
to withdraw from the proposed federation after eight years of joining. 
Further, Palau envisaged a decentralised form of federation, where the 
central government acted only as a facilitator, and foreign aid should 
be divided equally between the states.” Palau’s proposals were virtually 
ignored by the rest of the delegates at the ConCon.* 


Meller noted that Palau’s position seemed to signal that the ConCon was 
destined to fail. Palau’s aggressive stance related to their belief that Palauans 
were more sophisticated and politically astute than other Micronesians.*! 
The Palauan delegates believed that they would be better off economically 
without the proposed federation. A proposed joint venture between Japan 
and Iran to build a super oil storage port in Palau played a major role in 
Palau’s decision to steer clear of any proposed federation. The Palauans 
thought that they would pocket millions of dollars from this port and did 
not want the other states to share in this benefit. 


The Marianas and Marshallese delegations had their own reservations 
about the federation. Like Palau, they considered that their own interests 
might not necessarily benefit from federation. The Mariana Islanders had 
greater exposure to the outside world, which motivated them to continue 
the consumer culture and cash economy they had become accustomed to. 
Some viewed their position as being politically engineered by a minority 
elite. The Marshallese, on the other hand, had experienced the economic 


78 Hezel, Strangers in Their Own Land, pp. 351-353. 
79 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, pp. 176-177. 
80 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, pp. 184-188. 
81 Hezel, Strangers in Their Own Land, pp. 351-352. 
82 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, pp. 175-176. 
83 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, pp. 220-221. 
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benefits arising from the US military installation in Kwajalein. The chief 
architect of the Marshallese separation movement was Amada Kabua, one 
of the paramount chiefs of the Marshall Islands.* 


Opposing factions of pro-federalists and separatists dominated the political 
landscape in Palau, the Marshall Islands and the Marianas Islands. Their 
own domestic referendums were decisively in favour of separating from 
the TTPI. The disintegration of the TTPI was blamed squarely on the US 
as it allowed the other districts to negotiate for separate political status, 
contrary to the UN-imposed requirement of deciding the political future 
of the territory as a single entity. 


The delegations from the conservative states of Truk, Pohnpei and 
Yap, who favoured retaining much of their traditions while joining the 
international community of nations, would not allow the fragmentation 
to sway them from their objective of achieving an independent nation for 
the rest of the Micronesians. Their leaders were instrumental in ensuring 
they remained together as a political unit. For example, the first president, 
Tosiwo Nakayama, and his political cohorts were instrumental in uniting 
the leaders of Yap and Chuuk. Nakayama belonged to an extended clan 
network that spanned from Chuuk to the outer islands of Yap. Many of 
these islands are part of the traditional sawei system.” 


The only obstacle to the adoption of the Constitution was to fulfil the 
requirement in the proposed Constitution that three-fifths of the voters in 
a majority of the remaining four states approved the Constitution. Since 
half of the districts had already left the TTPI, the district of Kosrae was 
created to satisfy this legal requirement and thus allow the majority of the 
states to adopt the Constitution by referendum—that is, three-fifths of the 
voters in the majority of the remaining four districts in the TTPI approved 
the Constitution. These districts, now called the states of Chuuk, 
Pohnpei, Yap and Kosrae, became constituted as the FSM in accordance 
with the majority vote of the people.*” In 1979, the FSM declared itself 
an independent constitutional government. The Constitution as carried 


84 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, pp. 220-221, 226. 

85 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, pp. 25-27. 

86 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, pp. 329-330. 

87 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, pp. 329-330; Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, p. 174. 
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by the majority requirement affirmed the historic commitment of the 
common wish of the people to live in harmony with each other. It also 
legitimised the FSM as a new, self-governing nation.*® 


The Debate Over Disintegration 


Some questions about the legalities of the US’s conduct surrounding the 
disintegration of the TTPI remain unanswered. In particular, the question 
of whether the US violated the terms of the trusteeship agreement. 
The terms of Article 83 of the UN Charter as applied to a strategic trust 
territory stipulated that: 


1. All functions of the United Nations relating to strategic 
areas, including the approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or amendment which shall 
be exercised by the Security Council. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall be applicable 
to the people of each strategic area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of the 
trusteeship agreements and without prejudice to security 
considerations, avail itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship 
Council to perform those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to political, economic, 
social, and educational matters in the strategic areas. 


There is a strong case for arguing that the US’s conduct contradicted the 
terms of the agreement. For example, Section 1 of Article 83 indicated 
that any ‘alteration or amendment to the TTPI agreement shall be 
exercised by the Security Council’. The US did the opposite by facilitating 
the disintegration of the TTPI into four independent parts, Palau, the 
Marshal Islands, the Northern Marianas Islands and the FSM, without 
the UN Security Council’s prior approval. The US’s conduct constituted 
an alteration of the TTPI agreement because it engaged in negotiations 
with districts within the TTPI rather than engaging with the TTPI 
representatives as a whole. 


88 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article I. 
89 Charter of the United Nations and Statutes of the International Court of Justice, Article 83. 
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The fragmentation of the TTPI, supported by America’s conduct, violated 
the UN precedent in relation to the doctrine of territorial integrity of 
a non-self-governing territory.” One issue was whether the FSM was 
required to continue their negotiations with the US given that the 
TTPI had disintegrated. The FSM was no longer a constituted part of 
the TTPI as agreed to under the terms of the trust territory agreement.”! 
In hindsight, perhaps the FSM could have taken a different path to 
ensure the realisation of its economic goals under a different political 
arrangement, with or without the US. 


Anthropologist Robert Kiste argued that there were no specific procedures 
regarding the termination of the TTPI agreement and, in the absence of 
such, both the FSM and US ended it on their own terms. An alternative 
view is that the principles within UN Resolution 1514 (XV) could have 
been applied to terminate the TTPI agreement” rather than a simple 
agreement between the US and Micronesia. The TTPI agreement 
specifically granted the UN Security Council the final power to terminate 
the agreement. One can also question why Micronesia was subject to US 
approval to terminate the TTPI, given that the TTPI as originally formed 
no longer existed. 


It can also be argued that there was a: 


material breach of the trusteeship agreement on the part of the 
USA. That is because it failed repeatedly to satisfy the terms, 
which were to develop the islands economically and politically 
towards self-government or speed up the process of independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular circumstances of the Trust 
Territory and its people before the Constitutional Convention.” 


Further, the chief advisors to the Micronesian ConCon, Norman 
Meller and Leonard Mason (an American anthropologist with deep 
knowledge of the islands), also advised the US not to divide up the trust 
territory as it would contradict the UN agreement. They were ignored.” 
As Petersen stated: 


90 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, p. 325. 

91 Personal argument based on what constituted the TTPI. 

92 Brownlie, Principles of Public International Law, pp. 170-173. Resolution 1514 referred to the 
former South West Africa (now Namibia), which involved the Security Council being required to 
apply the provisions of the said resolution in relation to Article 83 of the UN Charter. The same 
principle could have also applied to the case of Micronesia. 

93 Summary of the Political Status Talks of the Joint Committee on Future Status, p. 1. 

94 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, p. 324. 
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At the time of the 1975 ConCon the US was engaging in political 
status negotiations with individual [districts] as a means of 
overcoming the Congress of Micronesia’s resistance to American 
demands for the permanent control over Micronesian lands.” 


Perhaps the US should not shoulder all the blame since the Micronesian 
leaders should have been aware of the issue and responded to it legally. 
However, the above exercise demonstrated the contradictions in 
international law, whereby the most powerful countries can ignore or 
manipulate the UN to suit their own purposes.’ 


Independence and the Constitutional 
Convention 


Various issues concerning independence continued to be raised during 
the ConCon. What sort of independence was appropriate to the new 
state of the FSM? What government structure should the leaders strive 
towards since Micronesia is a diverse collection of islands and cultures? 
While the Micronesian leaders debated the issues, the US was studying 
the Compact. It emerged that there was a conflict between the proposed 
Compact of Free Association and the newly drafted Constitution.” 


The Compact, as perceived by the US, should have overriding power over 
the Constitution;** that is, the Constitution should literally restate the 
language of the Compact, with the Constitution having a secondary role. 
This position was seen by Micronesian leaders as a deliberate attempt by 
the US to undermine the sovereignty of the FSM and its people. 


To respond to the US’s tactic, the president of the ConCon, Tosiwo 
Nakayama, cleverly said: 


it will be best to draft a constitution without knowing what is in 
the draft compact, because in working on the constitution, we 
are dealing with the interests of the people and we should not 
be concerned with trying to protect the interests of [an outside 
power] in Micronesia.” 


95 Glenn Petersen, Federated States of Micronesia in Pacific Ways: Government and Politics in the 
Pacific Islands, edited by Stephen Levine, Victoria University Press, 2009, pp. 47-48. 

96 Contradictions in international law that the super powers always exploit. 

97 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, pp. 25-27. 

98 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, pp. 317-318. 

99 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, pp. 317-318. 
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The draft Constitution was sent to Washington, DC for American 
comments. The US responded by citing the inconsistencies between the 
draft Constitution and the Compact. The US insisted on the Compact 
as having an overriding power in relation to the Constitution.'” 
The Micronesian negotiators responded by saying, ‘while the Constitution 
may be inconsistent with [the US] interpretation of free association, it is 
not inconsistent with [the Micronesians]’.!°! 


It took many more negotiations before the US finally faced the fact that 
Micronesian independence could no longer be denied. The US opened 
new rounds of negotiations, focusing on the ‘permanent denial clause’ 
of the Compact that gave the US unilateral power to refuse any third 
party from accessing FSM territories for military purposes and sole 
responsibility for the defence of the FSM.'” The FSM’s interpretation 
of the Compact is that the US's rights derive from the Compact and end 
when the Compact ends. The concept of the permanent denial clause 
contravened the FSM’s sovereignty as upheld in its Constitution.’ 


Figure 12: The official flag of the Federated States of Micronesia. 


Note: The stars represent the four states. The blue colour represents the ocean from 
which Micronesians derive their identity. 


Source: Image courtesy of the FSM Government. 


100 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, pp. 317-318. 

101 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, p. 319. 

102 Who are the enemies of Micronesia that the US wants to defend the FSM against? 

103 The ‘permanent denial clause’ in the Compact pertains to the principle of a permanent agreement 
between Micronesia and the US. Changes within could be negotiated but the compact remains as is. 
It is based on the philosophy that US security in the northwest Pacific should be protected forever 
(Stewart Firth, ‘Sovereignty and Independence in the Contemporary Pacific, The Contemporary 
Pacific, Vol. 1, No. 1 & 2, Spring/Fall 1989, pp. 79-83). 
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The 15-Year Life of the Compact 


The FSM stood firm in refusing to recognise the permanent denial clause 
but agreed to a variation, whereby the denial clause would only last 
the 15-year duration of the Compact, after which the Compact would 
be subject to renegotiation. This was done by the FSM’s negotiators 
on the basis of pragmatism rather than acquiescence; they saw that the 
Compact needed to be signed quickly so that the US could terminate 
the UN trust agreement. The FSM could then join the UN and forge 
diplomatic relationships with other nations for the purpose of enhancing 
its economic and political position. 


The Compact was then framed on the basis of a bilateral treaty with the 
US, providing US$3.4 billion dollars to the FSM Government in exchange 
for the US being granted the right to exercise power to deny third party 
states access to the islands if such access was deemed contrary to the US’s 
interests.” The Compact was renegotiated in 2001 and extended to 
2023. However, it is still debated as to whether the ‘deniability clause’ will 
have any validity after 2023. 


Despite arguments by political scientists that the FSM has lost its 
sovereignty because of the security arrangements under the Compact, it 
can be argued that the denial clause does not and cannot usurp the FSM’s 
Constitution. The Constitutions Preamble states, “We, the people of 
Micronesia, exercising our inherent sovereignty, do hereby establish this 
Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia’.'°° Section 1 of Article 
II then reaffirms Micronesian sovereignty by declaring: 


This Constitution is the expression of the sovereignty of the people 
and is the supreme law of the Federated States of Micronesia. 


An act of government in conflict with this Constitution is invalid 


to the extent of conflict.!° 


104 The Compact needed to be signed quickly to trigger the process of recognition by the 
international community (Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, pp. 317-318). 

105 The First and Amended Compact of Free Association Combined, www.fsmitha.com/world/ 
micronesia.htm. 

106 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Preamble. 

107 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article II. 
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Therefore, any act of Congress, including the signing of a treaty, cannot 
be contradictory to the Constitution; if it is, then the act is made without 
power to the extent of its conflict with the Constitution. Congress is not 
empowered to sign away the FSM’s sovereignty. 


The Compact restates the language of the FSM’s Constitution by stating 
that the US recognises that the Compact: 


entered into force on November 3, 1986 ... based upon the 
International Trusteeship system of the UN Charter, and in 
particular Article 76 of the Charter ... the people of the Federated 
States of Micronesia...and in the exercise of their sovereign right 
... have adopted a Constitution appropriate to their particular 
circumstances ... the Compact terminates the Trusteeship and 
establish a government-to-government relationships ... [however] 
the people of the Federated States of Micronesia have and retain 
their sovereignty. °’ 

Title I, Article I, Section 3 reaffirms this, stating: “The people of 
the Federated States of Micronesia, acting through the Government 
established under the Constitution, are self-governing’. The two 
documents are clear on the matter that sovereignty rests in the hands 
of the Micronesian people. Nothing can usurp such a power, except by 
constitutional means—that is, by a referendum.'!° 


The Micronesians accelerated the process of approving the Constitution 
by sidelining the debate on the Compact. The people approved the 
Constitution in 1979 by a referendum, without delay. Tosiwo Nakayama’s 
tactic worked as the Compact was then required to be derived from the 
Constitution. The US had no choice but to acknowledge the superiority 
of the FSM’s Constitution over the Compact.'!! 


The Compact has been perceived as creating problems for the FSM, 
affecting FSM-US bilateral relations. At the heart of the problem are 
the issues of sovereignty and dependency. Since the implementation of 
the amended Compact in 2001, Micronesian observers and leaders have 
expressed their disappointment in the way the US has been meddling 


108 Compact of Free Association between the Federated States of Micronesia and the United States 
of America, p. 55. 

109 Compact of Free Association between the Federated States of Micronesia and the United States 
of America, Title I, Article I, Section III, p. 55. 

110 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article XIV. 

111 Gale, The Americanization of Micronesia, p. 241. 
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with the internal affairs of the FSM. For example, the Joint Economic 
Management Committee Office (JEMCO), which consists of five members 
(three of whom are American), is now becoming the ‘fourth branch’ of 
government by controlling how Compact funds are utilised. An example 
of JEMCO’s heavy-handed tactics is the delayed implementation of the 
education sector grant to Chuuk State in 2008 when Chuuk disagreed 
with the US on priority needs in its education system. The US refused 
to budge when the Micronesians vehemently objected to JEMCO’s 
assertion that, as the Compact funds are paid for by US taxpayers, the 
US has the right to interfere in the FSM’s internal affairs to ensure the 
funds are implemented as allocated.'!* The FSM Congress has questioned 
this approach, but their concerns have so far been ignored. By setting 
up an absolute 3:2 American majority in JEMCO, the Compact has 
effectively become a tool for the US to pressure the FSM Government to 
comply with US demands or suffer financial consequences." The issues 
surrounding the Compact are yet to be settled, with the 2023 end date 
fast approaching. 


The Compact and Economic Development 


It can be argued that the Compact should be viewed as a transitional 
vehicle or an experimental tool to allow the islanders to measure the 
success and failure of various economic strategies advocated by foreign 
experts.!!4 Others see Compact funds as ‘rent money’ paid by the US 


112 Carl Apis, pers. comm., FSM Department Foreign Affairs, Nett, Pohnpei, 2012. I also discussed 
the issue with Epel Illon, who was one of the negotiators from the FSM side. He noted that the right 
for the US to interfere in the implementation of the Compact funds in the FSM was agreed to from 
the start. The US left the FSM to do the implementation for the first 15 years. However, when the 
Compact was amended, the US saw the need to interfere to ensure the funds were appropriately 
implemented. He also said that it was agreed to that the US Department of the Interior was granted 
the right by the FSM to audit the funds in the FSM. The question of sovereignty includes the right of 
the FSM to forgo some of its rights, according to Epel Illon. See also The Constitution of the Federated 
States of Micronesia, Article IX, Section 4, for approval of treaty delegating power to another sovereign 
power. This section seems to be deliberate as the Compact and the Constitution were drafted and 
negotiated concurrently in the 1970s and 1980s. 

113 JEMCO has two members from the FSM and three from the US. The FSM is always outvoted 
on issues the American members do not want to implement. 

114 The Compact is considered a transitional economic vehicle to test whether it would satisfy 
Micronesian development circumstances. For a brief discussion, see John Fairlamb, Office of Compact 
Negotiations, U.S. Department of State Compact of Free Association Negotiations: Fulfilling the Promise, 
A Paper Originally Presented to Island State Security Conference Asia-Pacific Center for Security 
Studies, Honolulu, Hawai‘i, June 2001, www.fsmgov.org/comp_per.html. 
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for wanting to exclusively maintain the islands as part of the American 
security zone in the Asia-Pacific region. As such, Micronesians have the 
right to use the rent money as they desire because such a rental is an 
implicit acknowledgement of their sovereignty." The supporters of this 
position have questioned the mindset of the tenant (the US) in believing 
they have the right to tell their (Micronesian) landlord how to spend the 
rent money. They argue that Micronesians should stand up and move 
forward by devising their own economic plan while only paying lip 
service to the US’s economic strategies." Why should they be pushed by 
someone else’s demand?'”” 


Since the termination of the TTPI in 1986, the FSM’s development 
programs have been restricted by the terms of the Compact. The Compact’s 
main premise is to stimulate economic activities such that Micronesia will 
be able to sustain itself economically in the future. For example, in the 
first 15 years of the Compact, the US provided around US$1.5 billion to 
the FSM Government.''® The funds were used for general government 
operations in health and education, economic development, capital 
improvements and other special purposes.'! Sixty per cent of this amount 
was spent on operational costs and the remaining 40 per cent on capital 
investment.'”° Micronesians looked forward to an improvement in their 
living standards as measured by economic indicators. It was likened to the 
lerak season, the season of plentiful food, where money was in abundance. 
The perception was that Micronesians would be bathing in this newfound 
wealth and not worrying too much about the future, since the money 
would be coming from somewhere else. However, this ray of economic 
sunshine was grossly insufficient for its stated purpose of establishing an 
independent economic base beyond the Compact era for a nation of over 
103,000 citizens whose multi-island nature makes the provision of services 


115 James Naich, Sustaining the Spirit of the Compact Partnership: Comments on the US Report on 
the First Five Years of the Amended Compact of Free Association, Embassy of the Federated States of 
Micronesia, Washington, DC, October 2010, pp. 1-10. 

116 The US has suggested various models of economic development, none of which have been 
very successful. The debate continues as to why. See The Micronesia Forum; Hanlon, Remaking 
Micronesia, pp. 146-148. 

117 Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, pp. 146-148. 

118 Report to Congress on the Compact of Free Association with the Federated States of Micronesia 
(FSM) and the Republic of the Marshall Islands (RMI) for Fiscal Year 2006, Washington, DC, 2006, p. 3. 
119 Report to Congress on the Compact of Free Association with the Federated States of Micronesia (FSM) 
and the Republic of the Marshall Islands (RMD for Fiscal Year 2006, p. 3. 

120 Francis X. Hezel, ‘Rough Seas Ahead: The FSM Economy During Compact II’, Micronesian 
Counselor, No. 44, January 2003, www.micsem.org/pubs/counselor.htm. 
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problematic. Corruption also greatly reduced the effectiveness of the funds. 
For example, the 60 per cent earmarked for necessary infrastructure at the 
state and municipal government levels was siphoned off by politicians and 
their cohorts. Congressional appropriations were used for pet projects’?! 
to appease politicians’ electorates by providing them with community 
halls, motorboats, fishing gears, cars and food. Municipal monies were 
squandered on superfluous projects that could not be sustained, like 
purchasing inter-island ferries that were not seaworthy. Many politicians 
spent money just on looking for boats outside the FSM, with the expenses 
being categorised as a holiday. 


In 1987, the amount of Compact money spent per person per annum 
was approximately US$1,357. In 1993, this figure decreased to around 
US$996 per person per annum. This decline in relative per capita funding 
has continued in subsequent years. It is predicted that per capita funding 
will decrease to US$562 by 2023 under the amended Compact.'” 
These figures do not mean much to many citizens, who do not benefit 
directly from the pet project appropriations. Each congressman and their 
cohorts control the funding of ‘infrastructure projects’ in their states and 
municipalities, presenting opportunities for corruption and_ personal 
enrichment. In the mid-2000s, investigations and subsequent criminal 
action was undertaken against three powerful congressmen who were 
later convicted of corruption. (They have since been pardoned but are 
permanently banned from running for Congress.) Corruption continues 
to be a major problem, as discussed in the Chuuk Reform Agenda 
public forum!” and a report by the Office of Public Auditing in 2014.” 


121 William Cook, ‘U.S. Department of State Diplomacy in Action: Executive Summary’, 
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In denying the ongoing issue of corruption, the speaker of Congress 
claimed that the Office of Public Auditing was intentionally engaging in 
politics and recklessly misleading the public.'” 


The issue of corruption raises the question of how Micronesians will sustain 
themselves amid the projected decline in living standards after 2023. 
The US has encouraged the FSM Government to address the shortfall by 
tapping into different revenue sources outside of the Compact. The FSM 
is engaging with China to explore opportunities to expand its revenue 
base. It is unclear as to whether China will be receptive to the FSM’s 
overtures. If so, can China match the magnitude of assistance provided by 
the US under the Compact? Otherwise, it is not known how the US$600 
million shortfall will be met. 


Pessimists perceive the Compact as nothing more than a vehicle for 
facilitating the US’s recolonisation of Micronesia. Although the objectives 
of the Compact are well intended, at least at the theoretical level, its 
application can be seen as undermining the FSM’s sovereignty.'*° Some 
observers have claimed that the US is using the Compact as a power 
by proxy through a backdoor approach to reassert its dominance over 
the FSM.” For example, JEMCO, which has a majority of American 
members, dictates how Compact funds should be used despite Micronesian 
objection. In doing so, JEMCO is effectively pressuring the FSM to 
conform to an American vision of the FSM’s future, with the implicit 
threat of withholding funds. For example, President Mori objected to two 
resolutions by JEMCO that demanded: 


an incremental $700,000 annual reduction of Compact funding 
to the College of Micronesia [COM] beginning in 2013 until 
the College’s funding is peaked at $1 million per year ... and by 
2023 approximately $25 million will have been subtracted [by this 


reduction]. 


125 ‘Speaker Halbert Responds to Audit Report’, The Fourth Branch, www.tfbmicronesia.com/ 
articles/2015/2/16/speaker-halbert-responds-to-audit-report. 

126 The JEMCO is controlled by its American members who often make decisions based on their 
perception of what development ought to be (Fabian Nimea, Federated States of Micronesia: National 
Assessment Report. Support for the Formulation of National Sustainable Development Strategies in the 
Pacific Small Island Developing States, Palikir, Pohnpei, June 2006, p. 34). 

127 A popular issue of public debate is whether the FSM is experiencing the same treatment by the 
US as it did in the Trust Territory days. 

128 FSM Information Office, ‘President Mori Expressed Serious Concern Over JEMCO Draft 
Resolutions’, Press Release No. 0911-04, Palikir, Pohnpei, 6 September 2011, p. 1. 
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The same resolution rejected US$8.4 million in funding to improve 
infrastructure for the College of Micronesia over the next four years. 
JEMCO also demanded a US$1.8 million reduction in scholarships, which 
would reduce funding by US$18 million over the remaining Compact 
period.'” In the state of Chuuk, the government asked JEMCO to spend 
money on improving the physical structure of classrooms; the US said 
that improving teacher qualifications and the purchase of new textbooks 
were more important and thus the priority for new expenditure.'*° This 
has created friction between Chuuk and JEMCO, leading to a resurfacing 
of old colonial tensions regarding America’s paternalistic attitude towards 
Micronesians. In my interview with the current chairman of the Chuuk 
Education Committee, Mr Walter, he said, ‘let the USA push its own 
agenda as we know 2023 is not that far [away]. JEMCO’s bellicosity 
exemplifies the extent to which the US is prepared to demonstrate its 
power over Micronesian financial affairs under the Compact, as well as 
the short sightedness of this policy in not anticipating local opposition. 
The FSM president has demanded that JEMCO conduct formal, public 
consultations about funding for all public programs before implementing 
new measures that could be seen as being against Micronesian interests. 
His request has been ignored. Micronesian leaders can protest against 
JEMCO’s actions but, legally, there is nothing much they can do 
if JEMCO’s decision in the ‘best interests of Micronesians’ differs 
from what Micronesian leaders perceive to be in the best interests of 
Micronesians.'** It remains to be seen what the FSM’s leaders will do 
before the 2023 expiration of the Compact. 


Supporters of the Compact welcome American involvement regarding 
financial oversight, viewing this as a means by which the misspending 
of funds earmarked for the private sector, social programs and public 
infrastructure can be prevented.'*? The US has made good on its promise 
to audit the Compact funds, and will continue to withhold funds until the 
FSM has put its house in order. For example, per David Gutnik, director 
of International Affairs and Trade, US Government Accountability 


129 FSM Information Office, ‘President Mori Expressed Serious Concern Over JEMCO Draft 
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130 Nimea, Federated States of Micronesia National Assessment Report, p. 35. 
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Office, ‘prior to the annual awarding of compact funds, the FSM 
must submit a development plan that identifies goals and performance 
objectives for each sector," such as education, health, and private and 
capacity-building programs. There have been repeated failures on the part 
of the FSM Government to comply with JEMCO’s demands. Gutnik 
claims that ‘numerous factors have negatively affected the use of the 
compact grants for FSM development goals’. The FSM’s grant allocations 
have reflected Compact priorities by targeting education, health and 
infrastructure. However, as of April 2008, the FSM had completed 
only three infrastructure projects and approximately 82 per cent of the 
US$82.5 million in infrastructure funds remained unexpended. Lack of 
progress can be explained by entrenched disagreement between national 
and state governments over infrastructure priorities, problems associated 
with the project management unit and Chuuk’s inability to secure land 
leases." Other problems with the FSM’s development programs include 
the inflated public sector, limited tax revenues, reliance on external 
finance assistance (amounting to 65 per cent of the FSM’s GDP), lack of 
expertise and lack of development in the fishing and tourism sectors.'*° 
It seems as though Gutnik, the ADB and their cohorts consider the FSM’s 
future to be rather bleak, especially in light of the looming 2023 Compact 
end date. It remains to be seen whether the Compact will be renegotiated 
for a third time and, if not, what new form of engagement will develop 
between the FSM and US. 


Optimists perceive the Compact as a means of maintaining a very 
important connection between the US and FSM. They align with the 
view that the FSM should not ‘cut its nose off to spite its face’ even though 
the Compact’s goals have not been met,” arguing that the Compact is a 
safety net that has assisted in building the nation’s political and economic 
capacity (despite the slow progress). The FSM’s association with the US 
has brought stability to the nation and regional security. Further, the 
Compact allows Micronesians to live, work and seek education in the 
US. It has provided excellent opportunities for the increasing number 
of Micronesians migrating to the US. An associated benefit has been the 


134 Gootnick, Micronesia Faces Challenges to Achieving Compact Goals, p. 6. 
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economic benefit provided to Micronesian families through remittances. °’ 
The reduction in FSM citizens’ living standards under the Compact has 
prompted massive emigration to greener pastures in the US. However, if 
the Compact restricts emigration in the future, what opportunities will 
there be in the FSM’ for its citizens who have come to expect and enjoy 
a more Westernised lifestyle? 


Dependency and the Economy 


Dependency theories are many and dominate the public debate. Many 
advocates of these theories characterise Micronesians as relying too much 
on the US’s generosity. This perpetuates the previous era of American 
influence and stifles the urgency of seeking alternative funding sources. “° 
Dependency is seen as synonymous with the Compact and necessary to 
enable Micronesians to survive. There have been considerable statistical 
data generated over the past 20 years that indicate that billions of dollars 
have been poured into the islands without a significant return, as judged 
by the economic modelling favoured by economic statisticians.'“! There 
have been many workshops, economic summits and discussions about 
economic strategies that could be appropriate for Micronesia; however, 
positive results have yet to be produced. 


Part of the FSM’s unsuccessful economic story has been blamed on 
Micronesians themselves. This has stemmed from reports asserting that 
the Micronesian leadership is not equipped with the requisite economic 
knowledge to competently develop Micronesia. '“* For example, during my 
fieldwork and in discussions on the Micronesia Forum, many participants 
blamed their congressmen and the executive branch of government for 
misappropriating Compact funds to serve their own interests.'“* Others 
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blamed the Micronesians’ lack of expertise, which limits their ability to 
effectively scrutinise!” advice provided by foreign consultants (who have 
also benefitted from Compact funds). It is also based on the belief that 
the FSM continues to emulate economic strategies that are unviable in 
Micronesia due to the small domestic market, limited access to overseas 
markets, transport costs to market and limited output/ability to satisfy big 
market demands." Some observers seriously question whether the FSM 
negotiators involved in the Compact negotiations undersold the islands, 
as the funding level was only enough to build a skeleton infrastructure.'“” 


Micronesians have seen the rise and fall of all the colonial regimes and 
various business models brought to their shores. Businesses were set up 
for the benefit of outsiders. To the local people, it is a cycle of economic 
antagonism, wherein outsiders exploited the lands, sea and islanders 
themselves. Scores of consultants have descended on the nation, proposing 
new ideas of what economic development ought to be. The ideas ranged 
from cooperative models, to the creation of both public and private 
corporations, to individual trading stores, to partnerships with outsiders. 
The main emphasis is on stimulating the private sector, a concept 
deeply entrenched in the idea of capitalism. It should be remembered 
that Micronesians continue to practise their traditional economic mode 
of production, which has served them well for millennia, and have used 
the introduced foreign economic system to enhance their lifestyle and 
continuity. 


Globalisation 


Globalisation is becoming the new economic mantra in the FSM, yet the 
term is elusive because it connotes many things, which islanders need to 
comprehend before acting on it. Globalisation can be defined in many 
ways; this chapter adopts the definition of: 


145 Gootnick, Micronesia Faces Challenges to Achieving Compact Goals, pp. 1—4; Bill Jaynes, ‘GAO 
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a process driven by international trade and investment and 
aided by information technology. This process has effects on 
the environment, on culture, on political systems, on economic 
development and prosperity, and on human physical wellbeing in 
societies around the world. 148 

Micronesian leaders believe that opening up the FSM to global influences 
is the economic road to prosperity. However, there are dangers in rushing 
to embrace this idea. For a start, the FSM must diligently study what 
globalisation entails and what consequences it may have on Micronesians.'” 
For example, what are the costs and benefits of integrating Micronesia into 
the global structure? Will the benefits outweigh the costs? Historically, 
Micronesians have always looked beyond the horizon, as their world 
is connected within a large region with its own mini globalisation that 
predates colonisation. The region had its own communication and trade 
routes where goods and ideas were often exchanged. This past must 
be understood to enhance Micronesian engagement with each other and 
outsiders. For example, is globalisation a new idea or a reconceptualised 
notion of the colonial past dressed up in modernity? What historical 
lessons can islanders learn from the past in terms of colonisation before 
jumping on the globalisation bandwagon? These questions may enable 
Micronesians to better frame their future, given that globalisation has the 
propensity to erode the island lifestyle faster than one can imagine.’ 


It is no secret that the world is divided unevenly in terms of the distribution 
of wealth. To the West, which incorporates elements of Marxism, social 
democracy and the free market, the touted best solution for advancing the 
standard of living is through the creation of wealth measured by individual 
and corporate acquisition of materials and money.'” This is possible 
through the utilisation of the capitalist mode of production, wherein 
individuals pursue their own objectives at the expense of the masses. 
Profit is the main goal and success is measured by the size of individual 
bank accounts. 
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Human exploitation is part of the capitalist system." In order to 
maximise profit, the few owners of wealth require more workers to create 
more wealth for them. In return, workers receive wages from the owners 
for their labour. This creates a cycle of dependency between the wage 
earners and the owners of wealth.!* As owners become richer, they gain 
control of the labour market that the wage earners depend on. Since the 
owners control the labour market, they are also selective as to who and 
how many workers they will employ or make redundant.’ This is the 
heart of the idea of dependency—not the kind of relationship that the 
FSM has with the US under the Compact. The issue is that workers in 
the capitalist system will not survive without wages if the labour market 
suddenly collapses because of a downturn in the economy, as has been 
seen numerous times throughout the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 


This is not the case in the traditional Micronesian economic model as 
the ainang system is the basis of individual survival. Micronesians are 
well aware of the changing circumstances in their islands caused by the 
introduction of capitalism. The US will continue to inject more funds into 
the FSM under the Compact in order to buy Micronesian acquiescence 
for the implementation of American economic practices.’°° The key 
question is, how does one measure the standard of living under the 
Compact compared to the traditional model that has been the provider 
of Micronesian continuity and predates colonialism? 


Micronesians are a separate and independent category of people different 
from Americans, as based on their deep historical connection and unique 
identity. The answer lies in the Micronesian understanding of their history 
and how to exploit the lessons of their past to engage in the larger sphere 
of international relations. This is the subject of subsequent chapters. 
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Conclusion 


Independence from colonial rule did not come easily for Micronesians. 
Autonomy and respect for the sovereignty of local social and political 
entities have always been part of Micronesian history, prior to, during and 
after colonisation. Successive, poorly resourced colonial regimes left many 
communities beyond administrative centres relatively free to pursue their 
own priorities and objectives, which continued to revolve around ainang 
solidarity and support. Micronesians’ political astuteness and negotiation 
skills have thus far thwarted American attempts to retain political control 
over the FSM. The FSM’s leaders ensured that the Constitution was 
ratified prior to the Compact so as to ensure the relatively inferior position 
of the Compact and thereby promote Micronesian priorities ahead of 
American interests. Upon the ratification of the Constitution, the US’s 
push for the supremacy of the Compact over the FSM’s sovereignty 
was no longer viable—the Constitution was formally established as the 
supreme law of the land and the Micronesian people. Today Micronesians 
continue on their historical path to ensure the existence of their identity 
and continuity. These are essential to the management of superpower 
rivalries in FSM’s territory, which will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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The Constitution and 
Post-Colonial Identity 


The backdrop to the constitutional philosophy of the FSM reflects 
the dynamics of history as a circular web of social connections. This 
chapter deals with the Shulapan allik! (Constitution) of the FSM as 
the embodiment and perpetuation of shon Maikronesia history, identity 
and continuity, while acknowledging the relevant elements of colonial 
history. The Shulapan allik reconciles internal differences and asserts 
a distinct politico-cultural perspective and personality.? To understand 
how this perspective developed requires an investigation of four 
interwoven processes. First, what historical precedents motivated the 
diverse Micronesian population to share a nation state? Second, what 
historical factors inspired Micronesian leaders to convince the indigenous 
population that a constitution was necessary to regain control of their 
islands? Third, why did the leaders advance the concept of constitutional 
independence while sidelining economic development as a secondary 
issue? Fourth, how do Micronesians perceive themselves after the adoption 


1 The concept of Shulapan allik is a Mortlockese-Chuukese term referring to the Constitution 
as the backbone of all laws in relation to the modern FSM state. For an in-depth discussion of 
modern forms of constitution and theories, refer to Tony Blackshield and George Williams, Australian 
Constitutional Law and Theory: Commentary and Materials (2nd edition), The Federation Press, 1998, 
pp. 4-20. For a specific discussion on FSM Constitutional Federalism, see John Haglelgam, ‘Federalism 
and Multiculturalism. Federalism in the Federated States of Micronesia, Asian Resource Centre for 
Decentralisation, 2006, pp. 125-138, localgov.up.edu.ph/federalism-and-multiculturalism-haglelgam- 
federalism-in-the-federated-states-of-micronesia.html. 

2 See The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Preamble, which conveys the distinct 
Micronesian identity and perspectives in view of the many islands. 
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of the Constitution in terms of the ongoing debate between economic and 
political development as well as jurisdictional issues between the federal 
and state governments? 


These four interrelated questions are central to any discussion of 
Micronesian identity in a post-colonial era as they facilitate our 
understanding of Micronesian opposition to the long occupation 
of Micronesia by foreigners. As will be demonstrated, the ongoing, 
contested interaction between internal Micronesian priorities and actions 
on the one hand and external influences on the other continued well 
after the Constitution came into force. With recourse to detailed legal 
analysis supplemented by cultural observations, this chapter explores the 
Micronesian perspective from the dawn of fledgling independence to the 
FSM’s future prospects. It is generally accepted among constitutional law 
specialists that a constitution is a written document designed to provide 
the socio-political framework by which a nation is governed. It defines 
power relations between government organs and the people, as well as the 
manner in which the constitution can be amended to alter those power 
relations.’ The general objective of a constitution is to prevent government 
tyranny against its people.“ Colonial tyranny was the backdrop to 
Micronesians’ push to establish a constitution to protect their future 
interests in line with international standards and to assert the FSM’s status 
as an independent nation, with all the rights afforded to that status. It was 
reassuring for Micronesians to use the Western concept of a constitution. 
The FSM’s Constitution then became a framework to harmonise and 
project a united voice for Micronesians. It was also a concept recognised 
by external powers and presented legitimacy for Micronesian sovereignty. 


The Constitution is a living document that reminds the people of 
their historical past and shields them from emerging threats to their 
sovereignty. As constitutional scholars Tony Blackshield and George 
Williams comment, ‘if a constitution is written, then, with the passing 
of time ... the living constitution inevitably comes to be related much 
as the past is related to the present’.* In reflecting the historical past 
and geographical realities of Micronesia, the Constitution established 
a government structure referred to as coordinate federalism. This entails 
that both the states and national government are sovereign within their 


3 Blackshield and William, Australian Constitutional Law and Theory, pp. 5-7. 
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respective areas of power, ‘each is to be free to perform its functions 
without hindrance by the other governments ... except in the case of 
concurrent legislative powers (where the national government) prevailed 
over the states’ if state laws are inconsistent with national laws.° Political 
scientist Peter Larmour credited the successful constitution-making in 
the Pacific Islands to the pre-existing cultural conditions that facilitated 
the transfer of colonial institutions into the hands of indigenous Pacific 
Islanders.’ The Micronesian experience fits Larmour’s observations. 


Colonisation underscored the uneven power relations between shon 
Maikronesia and the colonial powers. Colonial authorities ignored the 
rights of the indigenous people as first settlers of the islands and instead 
annexed the islands into their own externally imposed political structures. 
The consequence of this alien imposition was the development of a sense 
of Micronesian unity as a separate, distinct group of people. This shared 
feeling intensified post WWII, when Micronesians realised that the US’s 
control of Micronesia was perpetuating colonial attitudes and behaviours 
similar to those experienced prior to the war. The universal awareness 
that decolonisation was a fundamental right of indigenous people fuelled 
Micronesians’ desire to emancipate themselves from further external 
control. However, to do so required a constitution for the purpose 
of gaining international acceptance. 


The Essential Elements of the FSM’s 
Constitutional Model 


The search for a constitutional model befitting Micronesians’ outlook 
became the task of the emerging Micronesian leaders post WWII. 
The leaders envisioned a constitution embedded in eoranian fanou 
(cultures of Micronesia) and supported by international standards.® 
Historically, Micronesians did not have a written legal code. Codes of 
conduct were handed down orally and enforced through the generations 
via a system of culture, and post-colonially, through the adopted legal 


6 Leslie Zines, The High Court and the Constitution, Butterworths, Sydney, 1981, p. 1. 

7 Peter Lamour, Foreign Flowers: Institutional Transfer and Good Governance in the Pacific Islands, 
University of Hawaiʻi Press, 2005, pp. 36, 41, 70. 

8 Post WWII brought dramatic changes in the world order. Micronesian experiences of colonisation 
were more acute than before, and thus the desire to control their own destiny was also more acute. 
For general discussion, see David Hanlon, ‘Magellan’s Chroniclers?’, pp. 53-54; Gale, Americanization 
of Micronesia, pp. 67-73. 
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system. Violations of socially sanctioned behaviours were dealt with 
in accordance with community standards. The FSM’s Constitution 
acknowledges the various eoranian fonou while also providing the legal 
structure for their reinforcement in the modern world.’ 


The success of the Shulapan allik rests on the adaptability of the 
traditional socio-legal system to deal with the import of modern legal 
doctrines. The Shulapan allik defines who Micronesians are as a people, 
designates their territorial home and provides the structure and manner 
of government. The Constitutions ultimate aim is to perpetuate 
the principles of peaceful coexistence within the FSM’s territory and 
promote the new Micronesian identity internationally.'' In reflecting the 
historical past and contemporary realities, the Constitution superimposed 
a coordinated federalism as the principal form of governance. Under the 
Constitution, each island (municipality) and island group (state) are 
free to form their own constitutions without hindrance by the federal 
government, except in circumstances of concurrent powers, in which case 
the Shulapan allik can be negotiated or else prevails.!* 


The establishment of the Shulapan allik meant that the FSM fulfilled the 
four internationally accepted requirements to become a sovereign nation: 
1) a Constitution to protect its population's interests, 2) a population 
whose desire is to share a common identity, 3) a territory for its residents 
to live as a free a people and 4) a nation state fully recognised by the 
international community.” The first three elements are explicitly stated 
in the Constitution’s Preamble: 


We, the people of Micronesia, exercising our inherent sovereignty, 
do hereby establish this Constitution of the Federated States of 
Micronesia. With this Constitution, we affirm our common wish 
to live together in peace and harmony, to preserve the heritage of 
the past, and to protect the promise of the future ... We extend to 
all nations what we seek from each: peace, friendship, cooperation, 
and love in our common humanity."4 


9 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article II, Section 1. 

10 Blackshield and William, Australian Constitutional Law and Theory, pp. 5-7. 

11 Hanks, Cass and Clarke, Australian Constitutional Law, p. 8. 

12 Zines, The High Court and the Constitution, p. 1. 

13 The Trust Territory agreement ended in 1986, and the FSM was admitted into the UN in 1991. 
However, per the terms of the Compact, the FSM is free to have dialogue with the international 
community to pursue its own political interest, but this must be in line with US interests (Epel Illon, 
Interview, Palikir, Pohnpei, 13 January 2011). 

14 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Preamble. 
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Figure 13: The islands of the Federated States of Micronesia. 
Source: Map produced by ANU CartoGIS. 


The FSM’s Constitution is sui generis” as it puts Micronesian customary 
values at its very heart for the purpose of protecting the integrity and 
sovereignty of the traditional inhabitants. For example, the Shulapan allik 
obliges the courts to take account of customs and traditions by following 
the ‘geographical and social configuration principle’ when handing down 
decisions.'° Each municipality is encouraged to maintain their cultural 
practices as rooted in their historical past.” It also acknowledges the 
hierarchical power structure within local communities and beyond. 
Devolution of power as traditionally practised is also emphasised with 
the demarcation of responsibilities between the municipalities, national 
government and states.'* The Shulapan allik also allocates power to each 
of the three branches of government (executive, legislative and judiciary) 
so as to maintain political and social cohesion. 


The states and municipalities manage their own affairs by the power 
of their own constitutions in relation to the national government. 
The national government in turn represents the states in matters of 
international concern.” Article XIII, Section 3 of the FSM’s Constitution 
requires the state and national governments to cooperate with each other 
in maintaining the integrity of the Federation: 


15 ‘Sui generis is a legal term meaning ‘of its own kind’ or ‘unique’. 

16 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article XI, Section 11. 

17 Haglelgam, ‘Federalism and Multiculturalism’. 

18 The demarcation principle approximated the grouping of islands. See Haglelgam, ‘Problems of 
National Unity’, pp. 5-12; Petersen, Traditional Micronesian Societies, pp. 12-13. 

19 The FSM Government was modelled on the US Constitution while its features are largely 
of Micronesian construction. See King, “Custom and Constitutionalism in the Federated States of 
Micronesia’, p. 3. 
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it is the solemn obligation of the national and state governments 
to uphold the provisions of [the] Constitution and to advance the 
principles of unity upon which [the] Constitution is founded.”° 


The Constitution is the supreme law of the land. No laws, foreign or 
domestic, usurp its sovereign power. 


The Constitution and the Environment 


As previously explored, the Micronesian people live in an oceanic 
environment where they share common historical experiences. Their 
national identity comes from the sea. Their territorial seas have been 
recognised by the international community and must be protected at 
all times from unscrupulous external threats exploiting their resources. 
The Constitution is thus the legal instrument that shields Micronesian 
interests. The Constitution makes it clear that Micronesians are the 
custodians of their oceanic environment and its resources.”! Their history 
is testimony to such a claim, which fundamentally advocates the doctrine 
of interdependency between the people, sea and land.” Micronesians 
conserved and preserved the environment, which in return provided 
sustenance for survival. This doctrine influenced Micronesians’ social, 
economic, religious and political affairs. The people derived their sense 
of identity through genealogy by tracing this identity to specific spaces 
within the oceanic environment, such as the locales where their clans 
or extended families originated.” Genealogy in turn influenced the way 
each island conducted its affairs locally, regionally and nationally. These 
interrelationships collectively shaped how Micronesians engaged with 
each other. 


The national Constitution embraces the preservation of the sea and asks 
the international community to observe this practice. It speaks of unity, 
identity and continuity: ‘the seas bring us together, they do not separate 
us. Our islands sustain us. Our island nation enlarges us and makes us 


20 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article XIII, Section 3. 

21 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Preamble. 

22 The concept of interdependency is widespread in the FSM as the clanship system acts as the 
people's social security web (Petersen, Traditional Micronesian Societies, pp. 22-23). 

23 The term ‘shon ainang is used to trace one’s local identity and within the clanship system. 
See Hanlon, Upon a Stone Altar, p. 353; Marshall, “The Structure of Solidarity’, p. 55; Duane, 
Clan and Copra, pp. 59-60. 
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stronger’. The sea is intimately linked to Micronesian identity, and the 
Yapese and Chuukese call themselves remetaw or shon metaw (the people 
of the deep sea). Micronesians have lived together in harmony within 
the seas. Colonisers misunderstood the special relationship between 
Micronesians and the sea. For example, Micronesians were discouraged 
from sailing during colonial times to prevent the need for costly rescue 
efforts,® prevent warring between islands” and divert men’s attention 
from sailing towards land-based food production. However, Micronesians 
continued to sail the seas despite such restrictions because the sea and 
seafaring was an essential part of their identity and way of being.” 


Customary rights of the seas are protected by the Constitution. 
For example, ownership of reefs and fishing rights beyond the reefs and 
within the lagoons are traditionally demarcated. These are provided for 
under Article V, Sections 1-3. Section 1 states: 


nothing in this Constitution takes away a role or function of ... 
custom and tradition, or prevents a traditional leader from being 
recognized, honoured, and given formal or functional roles at any 
level of government as may be prescribed by this Constitution or 
by statute.” 


Section 2 states: 


the traditions of the people of the Federated States of Micronesia 
may be protected by statute. If challenged as violative of 
Article IV, protection of Micronesian tradition shall be considered 
a compelling social purpose warranting such governmental 
action.°° 


24 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Preamble. 

25 Mortlockese called themselves shon metaw, which is the same as re-mataw often used by the 
people of the northwest of Chuuk and some of the low-lying islands in Yap. These terms are in 
reference to people of the sea as emphasised by Paul D’Arcy in his The People of the Sea. 

26 Hezel, Strangers in Their Own Land, p. 108; D’Arcy, The People of the Sea, p. 164. 

27 Flinn, Diplomats and Thatch Houses, p. 25; D’Arcy, The People of the Sea, p. 164. 

28 In the 1960s and 1970s, sailing canoes were still travelling between islands in the Mortlocks. 
I have personal experience of this. See also Gladwin, East is Big Bird, pp. 134-144; Duane, Clan and 
Copra, p. 258. 

29 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article V, Section 1. 

30 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article V, Section 2. 
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Section 3 ensures that customs and traditions are protected under the 
P 
guidance of the indigenous leaders: 


the Congress may establish, when needed, a Chamber of Chiefs 
consisting of traditional leaders from each state having such 
leaders, and of elected representatives from states having no 
traditional leaders. The Constitution of a state having traditional 
leaders may provide for an active, functional role for them.” 


Framing of Identities to Constitutionality 


Pre-existing regional and local identities are recognised by the FSM’s 
Constitution with the provision for three layers of government, the 
federal, state and local or municipality. At the municipal level, residents of 
each island community elect their own government officials and recognise 
their traditional leaders to ensure harmonious coexistence between 
municipal ordinances and customary laws. This duality is typified by the 
constitutions of Lekinioch Municipality (in Chuuk) and the state of Yap. 


The Lekinioch Constitution empowers sou eak (traditional leaders) to 
ensure imported laws are compatible with local customs. Its Constitution 
declares: 


Oolap V, Okisen 1 a apasa, ei chulap mi amafila me apechakula 
eoranei, nonnoon aramas, samolen eoranei me pechakilen soupisek. 
Tumwunen limaach, osupwangen aramas, are afefeitan tufich epwe 
ffor pwal itei pwungen alluk. Okisen 2. Soueak a auwennam on 
tumunen me apechakkulen eoranei.** 


the Constitution shall reinforce the traditions of the people, 
recognise their traditional leaders, and customary ownership of 
properties. The maintenance of traditional community health 
and prevention of poverty shall be reinforced by the municipal’s 
ordinances. 


Section 2 further states that ‘traditional leaders shall be the guardians and 
reinforcers of traditions.’ The Municipality of Namoluk’s Constitution 
similarly reinforces its customs and traditions: ‘the people of Namoluk 


31 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article V, Section 3. 
32 The Constitution of Lekinioch Municipality, Lekinioch Island, 17 August 1996, Section 1-2. 
33 The Constitution of Lekinioch Municipality. 
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. affirm our desire to respect and uphold our traditions and customs, 
protect and promote our natural heritage and social bonds we have as 
a people, now and forever’. 


Traditions and customs are also constitutionally protected in the 
neighbouring state of Yap. For example, Article III, Section 1 of that state’s 
Constitution expresses that ‘due recognition shall be given to the Dalip 
pi Neguchof® and their traditional and customary roles’.*° Section 2 states: 


there shall be a Council of Pilung” and Council of Tamo?’ which 
shall perform functions which concern tradition and custom. Due 
recognition shall be given to traditions and customs in providing a 
system of law, and nothing in this Constitution shall be construed 
to limit or invalidate any recognized tradition or custom as 
articulated by section 3.” 


The state of Chuuk also ensures that traditions and customs are fully 
safeguarded in its Constitution. Article IV, Section 1 states: 


existing Chuukese custom and tradition shall be respected. 
The Legislature may prescribe by statute for their protection. 
If challenged as violative of Article III, protection of Chuukese 
custom and tradition shall be considered a compelling social 
purpose warranting such governmental action.” 


Section 2 states: 


nothing in this Constitution takes away the role or function 
of a traditional leader as recognized by Chuukese custom and 
tradition, or prevents a traditional leader from being recognized, 
honoured, and given formal or functional roles in government.“! 


34 Marshall, Namoluk beyond the Reef, p. 6. 

35 The Dalip pi Nguchol are the paramount chiefs of Yap State. See Donald Rubinstein and Clement 
Mulalap, ‘A Proposed Chinese Mega-Resort in Yap: Vulnerabilities, Opportunities, and Pacific Geo- 
politics’, Paper presented at Micronesian Symposium ‘Micronesia in Focus’, The Australian National 
University, Canberra, 28-29 April 2014, p. 9. 

36 Yap State Constitution, Article III, Section 1, fsmlaw.org/yap/constitution/index.htm. 

37  Pilung refers to the three pillars of traditional wisdom and power. See Pinsker, “Traditional 
Leaders Today in the Federated States of Micronesia’. 

38 Tamol refers to the traditional chiefs of the outer islands in Yap. In Chuukese, they are called samol. 
39 Yap State Constitution, Article III, Section 2. 

40 Chuuk State Constitution, Article IV, Section 1, fsmlaw.org/chuuk/index.htm. 

41  Chuuk State Constitution, Article IV, Section 2. 
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Section 3 allows the state legislature to appropriate funds annually for 
a traditional leaders’ conference. Section 4 ensures that ‘traditional rights 
over all reefs, tidelands, and other submerged lands, including their water 
columns, and successors’ rights thereto, are recognized. The Legislature 
may regulate their reasonable use’.” 


Article II, Section 1 of the Kosraen State Constitution affirms that: 


except when a tradition protected by statute provides to the 
contrary: 


(a) No law may deny or impair freedom of expression, peaceable 
assembly, association, or petition, and 


(b) a person may not be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, or be denied the equal protection of 
the laws. 


The Pohnpeian Constitution, Article 5, Section 1, ‘upholds, respects, 
and protects the customs and traditions of the traditional kingdoms of 
Pohnpei’.“ Section 2 states: 


the Government of Pohnpei shall respect and protect the customs 
and traditions of Pohnpei. Statutes may be enacted to uphold 
customs or traditions. If such a statute is challenged as violating 
the rights guaranteed by this Constitution, it shall be upheld 
upon proof of the existence and regular practice of the custom 
or tradition and reasonableness of the means established for its 
protection, as determined by the Pohnpei Supreme Court.” 


Section 3 seeks to ‘strengthen and retain good family relations in Pohnpei, 
as needed’ by recognising and protecting ‘the responsibility and authority 
of parents over their children. This Constitution also acknowledges the 


duties and rights of children in regard to respect and good family relations 
as needed’. 


42 Chuuk State Constitution, Article IV, Section 4. 

43 Kosrae State Constitution, Article II, Section 1, fsmlaw.org/kosrae/constitution/entire.htm. 
44 Pohmpei State Constitution, Article IV, Section 1, fsmlaw.org/pohnpei/index.htm. 

45 Pohnpei State Constitution, Article IV, Section 2. 

46 Pohnpei State Constitution, Article IV, Section 3. 
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Prelude to the Creation of the 
Constitution 


The FSM’s Constitution was negotiated during the ConCon and adopted 
by Micronesian representatives in the early 1970s. During the negotiation 
process, each state delegation expressed what needed to be included in 
the proposed constitution. The essential features were related to the 
harmonisation of the variety of cultures in the structure of the proposed 
government. The key question was how should the constitution be framed 
to accommodate the issues? Recognising their differences, the delegations 
agreed on traditions and local environmental issues to be left to the state 
and municipal governments,” while foreign relations were delegated to 
the national government. The Yapese and Pohnpeian delegations wanted 
their paramount chiefs to have a role at the national level. The delegation 
from Chuuk disagreed with this idea as the Chuukese have no paramount 
chief; each village or island in Chuuk has its own samol, and it would be 
hard to nominate a paramount chief from the pool of samol to represent 
Chuuk at the national level. Kosrae had lacked paramount chiefs since 
Western diseases reduced the population in the nineteenth century. 
An agreement was reached between the delegations that a chamber of 
chiefs should be created constitutionally,** with the decision on how to 
select chiefs to represent them at the national level left to each state 
to decide. To date, the provision relating to the creation of a chamber of 
chiefs remains dormant as there has been no move to activate it. At the 
state and municipal levels, however, chiefs continue to play essential roles 
in protecting cultures and traditions.” It is very possible that the ongoing 
power struggle between the executive and legislative branches of the 
national government may precipitate the need for the chamber of chiefs 
to intervene. This suggests that traditional chiefs can assist in shaping the 
nation’s future.” 


47 Foran in-depth discussion, see Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, pp. 261-281. 

48 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article V. 

49 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia. 

50 Political leaders of the FSM need to understand the purpose of traditions as included in the 
Constitution as an alternative to legal dispute. The Chamber of Chiefs is meant to serve this purpose. 
See the Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article V, Section 3. 
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Connecting the Constitution and 
Micronesian History 


The FSM’s Constitution underscores the continuity of Micronesian 
history and belief in the ongoing value of unity in the face of challenges 
presented by the modern world. It empowers Micronesians to wear the 
Micronesian identity as a personal badge of honour as they carry their 
passports, crisscrossing the globe.” The assertion of Micronesia’s place in 
history is noted in the Preamble: 


with this Constitution, we affirm our common wish to live together 
in peace and harmony, to preserve the heritage of the past, and to 
protect the promise of the future. To make one nation of many 
islands, we respect the diversity of our cultures. Our differences 
enrich us. The seas bring us together, they do not separate us. 
Our islands sustain us, our island nation enlarges us and makes us 
stronger. Our ancestors, who made their homes on these islands, 
displaced no other people. We, who remain, wish no other home 
than this. Having known war, we hope for peace. Having been 
divided, we wish unity. Having been ruled, we seek freedom. 
Micronesia began in the days when man explored seas in rafts 
and canoes. The Micronesian nation is born in an age when men 
voyage among stars; our world itself is an island. We extend to all 
nations what we seek from each: peace, friendship, cooperation, 
and love in our common humanity. With this Constitution we, 
who have been the wards of other nations, become the proud 
guardian of our own islands, now and forever.” 

While it is easy to dismiss these as statements of desire rather than reality, 
the values espoused above are culturally valued and historically proven 
pillars of Micronesian identity. They were inserted into the Constitution 
to help restore Micronesian memories of values suppressed by colonial rule 
and permanently embed them into the national psyche for the purposes of 
perpetuating the Micronesian identity and continuity. While framed by 
colonial boundaries, a deeper reading of Micronesian history and nation 


51 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia was constructed based on Micronesian 
historical experience in response to the changing international circumstances. As the Preamble states, 
‘to preserve the heritage of (Micronesian) past and to protect the promise of the future ... to make 
one nation of many islands, we respect the diversity of our cultures. Our differences enrich us’. 

52 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Preamble. 
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building reveals the FSM was born from Micronesians’ own historical 
consciousness stemming from their deep affinity with each other prior to 
and after colonialism.” 


Oral history and linguistic evidence suggests that the configuration of 
the FSM approximates the pattern of past boundaries.’ The sawei 
system,” which centred on inter-island connections between the volcanic 
island of Yap and its low-lying islands in the western part of Chuuk, is 
a reminder of the extensive connection between the central and eastern 
parts of the FSM. This connection also served as a form of insurance 
to ensure the survivability of the people who depended on each other 
in an environment prone to natural disasters such as typhoons, ocean 
surges and famine. The FSM is located in what is known as typhoon alley. 
Typhoons or melimel (strong storms) frequent these islands every year. 
They can devastate islands and deprive the islanders of their food supply. 
Historically, in such instances, the high volcanic islands of Yap and Chuuk 
would provide assistance to the low-lying islands as their larger land area 
and high ground meant that they could better withstand typhoon damage. 
Assistance was distributed through the established sawei network, with an 
associated regular voyage of outer islanders to Yap to acknowledge the 
latter’s parental kin relationship. Yapese hosts benefitted from the prestige 
of this off-island recognition of their authority, which made them willing 
to give far more than they received in the material exchanges between low 
and high islands that took place during outer islanders’ stays on Yap.” 


53 Historian Hanlon argued that Micronesia is a colonial construct and only exists in people's 
imagination. However, anthropologist Glenn Petersen claims that while this may previously have been 
so, the people of Micronesia now have a sense of their historical connection as united by the name 
‘Micronesia. Thus, this is no longer a figment of imagination and is a reality in the contemporary 
FSM. See Hanlon, ‘Magellan’s Chroniclers?’, pp. 53-54; Petersen, Traditional Micronesian Societies, 
pp. 12-13. 

54 The FSM is part of the Trukic geo-linguistic group prior to the arrival of the colonists. See 
Rauchholz, ‘Notes on Clan Histories and Migration in Micronesia’, pp. 54-55. 

55 William Alkire, “Traditional Exchange Systems and Modern Political Developments in the Yap 
District of Micronesia, in Persistence and Exchange: Papers from a Symposium on Ecological Problems 
of the Traditional Societies of the Pacific Region, edited by Ronald W. Force and Brenda Bishop, 
August-September, 1979, pp. 16-18; William Lessa, “Ulithi and the Outer Native World’, American 
Anthropologists, Vol. 52, 1950, p. 32; D’Arcy, The People of the Sea, pp. 146-147; Hunter-Anderson 
and Zan, ‘Demystifying the Sawei’, pp. 4-6. The sawei system was a tribute system between the 
volcanic island of Yap and the low-lying islands to east of it and the northwest Chuuk. It was seen as 
security insurance for all involved. 


56 D’Arcy, The People of the Sea, pp. 146-150. 
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Similar networks are found in the islands of present-day Chuuk and 
Pohnpei states. In the Mortlocks, for example, the ainang system imposes 
duties and obligations to provide food to its members in the island chain 
during famine or when a member travels between the islands.” Pohnpei’s 
oral history also speaks of a network system between its low-lying islands 
surrounding the volcanic main island. These network systems are still in 
existence, but with evolving dimensions as they incorporate new elements of 
the modern world.’ Pohnpei and Kosrae were also linked, for example, by 
the exchange of ideas in the design of their architecture. Kosraean structures 
have similar designs to Nan Madol in Pohnpei, suggesting cultural links. 


Reconnecting Islands 


The sea remains central to Micronesian survival. It serves as the highway 
for inter-island communication and trade throughout the Micronesian 
archipelagos.” Although modern modes of transportation have replaced 
sailing canoes, the sea routes remain known to Micronesians today. 
The modern economy is increasingly focused on marine resources. 
Micronesians continue to retest their knowledge by retracing their 
ancestral voyages on sailing canoes and open motorboats using traditional 
navigation techniques. For example, in June 2013, a traditional palou 
from Poluwat named Soste and his relatives sailed from his island to 
Guam using traditional methods of navigation. Likewise, Peter Sitan, 
a traditional palou from the Mortlocks, tested his skills on the sea as 
recently as 2008 using an outboard motor skiff to travel from his island 
of Ettal in Chuuk to the main island of Pohnpei.®' Soste’s and Sitan’s 
actions served as a reminder of the ongoing links to and value placed 
on sea navigation by Micronesians. The Constitution’s Preamble states 


57 Marshall, Namoluk beyond the Reef, pp. 39-40; Flinn, Diplomas and Thatch Houses, p. 141. 

58 My personal knowledge. The descendants of Mortlockese people who migrated to Pohnpei 
after the 1907 super typhoon that devastated the Mortlock Islands hold some traditional titles 
bestowed upon them by the traditional chiefs of Pohnpei, especially the chiefdom of Sokehs. This is 
in recognition of their contribution to tiahk en sapw (Marshall, Namoluk beyond the Reef, pp. 40-42; 
Goodenough, Property, Kin, and Community in Truk, p. 86). 

59 D'Arcy, The People of the Sea, pp. 144-145; Duane, Clan and Copra, pp. 120-123; Marshall, 
Namoluk beyond the Reef, pp. 8-10. 

60 Phillip H. Blas, “Traditional Chuukese Sailing Canoe Reaches Guam: Crew Navigated 500 
Miles without Using Modern Technology’, Pacific Islands Report, 19 June 2013, www.pireport.org/ 
articles/2013/06/19/traditional-chuukese-sailing-canoe-reaches-guam. 

61 Peter Sitan, Interview, Pohnpei, 20 January 2011; Blas, “Traditional Chuukese Sailing Canoe 
Reaches Guam’. 
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that Micronesian history ‘began in the days when man explored seas in 
rafts and canoes. The Micronesian nation is born in an age when men 
voyage among stars’. This suggests that Micronesians still honour their 
ancestral ways to perpetuate islanders’ continuity, as demonstrated by the 
above two navigators. It is worth noting that Sitan is the president of 
the National Fisheries Corporation and applied his traditional knowledge 
of the sea to return the FSM’s fishing fleets to profit and sustainability. 
Micronesians are in touch with their deepest past while simultaneously 
mastering the modern world. 


The Ainang System 


The ainang system has been central to Micronesian relationships across 
the horizon. For example, the kachaw clan in Chuuk has its origin in Kosrae 
and Pohnpei.® Likewise, some Yapese clans’ origins extend to the islands 
of Chuuk and vice versa.“ Today, the indigenous people continue their 
relationship with each other via the ainang network. Linguistic evidence 
also suggests a shared Micronesian connection through a common 
language called Chuukic that encompasses the Mortlock Islands in the 
eastern part of the former Caroline Islands to the western end of the island 
chain in Palau. This is evidenced by the fact that many of the low-lying 
islanders in Yap can converse with the people in the western part of Chuuk 
and the Mortlocks region.*° Connection between Micronesians through 
this common language remains strong, and the Constitution has provided 
opportunities for more interaction.” For example, any citizen of the FSM 
can travel and reside anywhere in the FSM, and most migrate if they have 
kin connection in a new place. 


Since Micronesian people are historically mobile, they naturally continue 
to transplant themselves further afield. This is made possible by the global 
transportation system and political links with former colonial powers. 
Current estimates indicate that under the Compact, more than 20 per 
cent of the Micronesian population now resides outside the nation, 


62 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Preamble. 

63 Uman, Saladier and Chipen, Uruon Chuuk, pp. 1-7; Kim, Into the Deep, pp. 6-7. 

64 Alkire, Lamotrek Atoll and Inter-Island Socio-Economic Ties, p. 10. 

65 Rauchholz, ‘Notes on Clan Histories and Migration in Micronesia’, pp. 54-55; Kim, Into the 
Deep, pp. 6-7; Alkire, Lamotrek Atoll, pp. 28-30. 

66 Marck, ‘Micronesian Dialects and the Overnight Voyage’, pp. 253-258. 

67 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Preamble. 
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particularly in the US. This new diaspora will continue to expand as 
a result of the globalised world and the inherent urge of the Micronesian 
people to travel to join their families now searching for opportunities 
outside Micronesia. It is argued that a consequence of this process is 
the exportation of Micronesian ideologies to the new spaces in order to 
facilitate Micronesians’ transition to their adopted environment while 
maintaining a connection to their island homes.” The ainang system is 
the glue that links geographically dispersed clan members to each other 
and their nation state. 


Forever mobile throughout their long past, Micronesians are adapting 
quickly to their new globalised lifestyle. As Captain Marar notes, 
‘Micronesians are genuinely great navigators; they continue to explore new 
stars to sail in the new globalised sea of the globalised world to reconnect 
with their history and new experiences.” Despite the movement of 
Micronesian people beyond the horizon, the Shulapan allik recognises 
their citizenship. For example, Micronesians living abroad continue to 
participate in national elections; their votes are sent back to the FSM 
to be counted. Further, their interests in land over non-citizens are legally 
protected by the Constitution.”! 


The Legal System in its Micronesian 
Context 


While reflecting Micronesian history and values, the FSM’s Constitution 
is still derived from an American model. This provides an inherent 
tension between American and Micronesian jurisprudence.” This 
tension was naturally present from the outset as US judges dominated 
the court system. Legal precedents were framed in the image of American 
judicial precedents. For example, lawyer Brian Tamanaha argued that US 
judges used their knowledge of the US legal system when interpreting 
Micronesian cases due to their unfamiliarity with Micronesian traditions, 


68 SBOC, www.sboc.fm/ (site discontinued). 

69 Marshall, Namoluk beyond the Reef, pp. 144-145. 

70 David Marar, pers. comm., Nett, Pohnpei, 20 January 2011. 

71 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article XIII, Section 4. 

72 There is often tension between FSM and US interpretations of the law, especially when the issue 
of culture is involved. Although some cases have been settled, it is debated whether the decisions were 
conclusive. See FSM v Mudong, 1 FSM Intrm. 135 (Pon. 1982); FSM v Tammed, 5 FSM Intrm. 426 
(Yap 1990). 
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despite being constitutionally mandated to consider these traditions.” 
However, former Associate Judge Dennis Yamase asserted that this is no 
longer the case as more Micronesian judges have entered the court system 
and are shaping it in accordance with Micronesian jurisprudence.” 
The court system has matured legally and is promoting constitutional 
principles immersed in traditional practices, such as alternative dispute 
resolutions among communities.” However, one still wonders about the 
validity of Yamase’s claim, particularly when most Micronesian judges are 
educated at institutions that teach American jurisprudence. 


It is understood that at the time of the FSM’s independence there were no 
qualified indigenous lawyers certified by competent law schools to organise 
and develop the legal system and a Micronesian-based jurisprudence. 
Consequently, US judges were appointed to undertake the task. The 
judges’ landmark decisions essentially reinforced non-Micronesian legal 
principles, which promoted the interests of the state and the universal 
rights of a person as an individual. This line of thought and priority 
contradicted traditional values despite the Constitution’s recognition 
of the importance of cultures and traditions in the courts’ decisions.” 
This is still a matter of controversy and the subject of ongoing debate 
between the black letter approach and the radicals who seek a wider and 
fuller interpretation of the Constitution, including the application of 
customary laws. The key legal question is, what constitutes ‘the law’ from 
a Micronesian perspective?” 


Jurisprudential debate has been central to Micronesian independence, 
identity and continuity. This has raised the issue of whether the FSM’s 
legal system is genuinely constructed by local values or whether the system 
has been utilised by outsiders to reimpose their values under a different 
guise.’* Is the lack of understanding of Micronesian cultures an appropriate 
defence on the part of foreign judges when rendering decisions contrary 
to indigenous cultures?” Foreign judges presiding over FSM courts 
immediately after the implementation of the Constitution have been 


73 Puas, “The FSM Legal System’. 

74 Yamase, The Supreme Court of the Federated States of Micronesia, pp. 36-38. 

75 Yamase, The Supreme Court of the Federated States of Micronesia, pp. 36-38. 

76 Puas, “The FSM Legal System’, pp. 11-12. 

77 No one has raised the issue and it needs to be addressed. See Puas, “The FSM Legal System’, 
pp. 11-12. 
78 Puas, “The FSM Legal System’, pp. 11-12. 
79 Puas, “The FSM Legal System’, pp. 11-12. 
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regarded as the main architects of FSM’s jurisprudence. The established 
precedents and their rulings have provoked debate between two opposing 
camps within the FSM legal fraternity.*® One view is that the decisions 
of the foreign judges have been admired and recognised as developing the 
legal landscape in the fledgling nation. This is because their decisions were 
seen as endorsing black letter law and the primacy of the individual in any 
contest involving customary law.’!' This perspective has been supported 
for providing certainty by not having to determine customary issues in 
key cases and leaving behind a solid legal system. The alternative view is 
that the US judges left behind a half-baked legal system almost devoid 
of Micronesian perspective or input. This is evident from their narrow 
interpretation of the Constitution from the outset, which arguably put the 
legal system on an inappropriate footing for developing an independent 
and locally responsive legal system. 


Values and Identity in the Legal System 


Micronesian criticism of the narrow interpretation of the Constitution 
in decisions made by US judges can be seen in cases such as FSM v Mudong 
(Pon. 1982), FSM v Alaphonso (Truk 1982),* Semens v Continental 
(Pon. 1986)* and FSM v Tammed (Yap 1990).%° The courts’ decisions in 
these cases and subsequent similar cases constituted a systematic promotion 
of American social values at the expense of Micronesian cultural values. 
The decisions effectively moulded the FSM legal system in the image 
of American jurisprudence, rather than developing a Micronesian legal 
system based on the goals articulated during the ConCon.* The basis of 


80 My personal observation as a trained lawyer who has frequently worked with lawyers within the 
FSM over the last 11 years. There has been ongoing debate about legal precedents left by foreigners 
that are still followed by Micronesian judges. Micronesian legal scholars have not extensively written 
on this subject. 

81 My personal observation. 

82 Brian Tamanaha, Understanding Law in Micronesia: An Interpretive Approach to Transplanted 
Law, Studies in Humanities (series), Center of Non-Western Societies, Leiden University, The 
Netherlands, 1993, pp. 59-67; Discussions with colleagues at the FSM Supreme Court, Palikir, 
Pohnpei, January 2010 during contractual employment at the Congress of the FSM. 

83 FSM v Mudong. 

84 FSM v Alaphonso (Truk 1982), fsmlaw.org/fsm/decisions/index.htm. 

85 Semens v Continental, 2 FSM Intrm. 200 (Pon. 1986), fsmlaw.org/fsm/decisions/index.htm. 

86 FSM v Tammed, 5 FSM Intrm. 426 (Yap 1990). 

87 Meller, Constitutionalism in Micronesia, pp. 340-341. 
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this harsh assessment is that, constitutionally, court decisions must first 
look at eoranian fanou in the FSM.** In the case of Etpison v Perman 
(Pon. 1984), for example, it was stated by the court that: 


the FSM Supreme Court may look to decisions under the 
United States Constitution for guidance in determining the 
scope of jurisdiction since the jurisdictional language of the FSM 
Constitution is similar to that of the United States.” 


In re Sproat (Pon. 1985), again the court said, ‘the jurisdictional language in 
the FSM Constitution is patterned upon the United States Constitution” 
and the implementation of US legal concepts. In FSM v Alophonso, the 
court reasoned: 


most concepts and many actual words and phrases in the FSM 
Constitution [as in] ... the Declaration of Rights came directly 
from the [US] Constitution ... Bill of Rights. In the two 
Constitutions, the language ... is nearly identical.” 


Therefore, it was only logical that the court establish a precedent based on 
the import of American laws.” 


A comparison of the US and FSM constitutions reveals obvious differences. 
They have a different history, textual language, structure and underlying 
philosophy.” Even if the Micronesian Constitution was patterned on the 
US Constitution, it does not necessarily follow that a court must transplant 
US precedents to decide cases arising in a Micronesian context. The court 
could have made a greater effort to accommodate Micronesian eoranien 
fanou by seeking the advice of scholars or Micronesians knowledgeable in 
the matters before the court. 


Conflict between a narrow interpretation of the law and eoranian fanou 
was initially tested in the cases noted above. Because the courts lacked 
the depth of knowledge in relation to eoranien fanou, they inadvertently 
derailed the development of a fully-fledged Micronesian jurisprudence. 


88 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article XI, Section 11. 

89 Ftpison v Berman, 1 FSM Intrm. 405 (Pon. 1984), fsmlaw.org/fsm/decisions/index.htm. 

90 In re Sproat, 2 FSM Intrm. 1 (Pon. 1985), fsmlaw.org/fsm/decisions/index.htm. 

91  Alaphanso v FSM, 1 FSM Intrm. 209 (App. 1982), 209, fsmlaw.org/fsm/decisions/index.htm. 
92 Alaphanso v FSM. 

93 It seems that Edward C. King contradicted himself when discussing the differences between the 
Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia and the US Constitution. Yet he preferred to follow 
the US approach in deciding the law. For further discussion, see King, ‘Custom and Constitutionalism 
in the Federated States of Micronesia’, pp. 2-3; Puas, “The FSM Legal System, p. 13. 
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This could be considered a revival of the colonial years when black letter 
law was perceived as superior to customary law.” This argument treats the 
two judges as facilitators of an American ‘judicial activism’ that further 
diluted Micronesian customs and traditions for the purpose of maintaining 
American interests in the FSM.” Micronesia requires judicial decisions 
that seriously consider customary law and deliver inclusive, holistic and 
harmonious judgments to Micronesian communities. It is not accepted 
that customary law operates ‘outside’ the constitutional legal system. In 
fact, many municipal-level courts ignore the formal legal system and use 
traditional methods of settling disputes. 


The case of FSM v Mudong highlighted the conflict that could arise when 
interpreting the Constitution from an individual rights perspective in 
a case enmeshed in customary and traditional issues. In that case, the 
two appellants asked the court to dismiss the case as the issues had been 
resolved through tiaken Pohnpei, a Pohnpeian customary apology.” 
The court denied the defendants’ motion, citing ‘prosecutorial discretion’ 
and referring to custom as insufficient grounds on which to call a halt 
to and dismissal of criminal proceedings.” The court indicated that: 


the customary effect upon court proceedings of a customary 
forgiveness is not self-evident, and the defendants offered no 
evidence to establish that dismissal of a court proceeding is one of 
customary [law].”* 


However, it should have been self-evident to the court that it would be 
impossible to find precedents that could establish that the dismissal of 
court proceedings was available under customary law given that there was 
no court system in customary law.” 


94 The law provides mechanisms for judges to use expert witness when customary practises are 
involved. Justice King ignored such an avenue. See National Judiciary Act, Public Law No. 1-31 (FSM). 
95 Puas, “The FSM Legal System’, pp. 21-22. 

96 Customary apology in Pohnpei involves bringing together the families of the opposing parties 
over sakau and making apologetic speeches evoking traditional connections. See the case of FSM v 
Mudong. 

97 It is often a risk when prosecution discretion is exercised by outsiders as they lack the depth of 
knowledge of Micronesian customs. Today, it is a policy to hire Micronesians first. Foreigners may be 
hired if a position cannot be filled by indigenous professionals. 

98 FSM v Mudong. 

99 Amicus curiae (lit. ‘friend of the Court’) refers to experienced, retired lawyers familiar with the 
court system and the law who may be called on by the court to offer expert advice on issues before 
the court. See National Judiciary Act, Public Law No. 1-31 (FSM). 
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In support of the prosecutorial discretion argument, the court reasoned 
that ‘the National Criminal Code does not grant the prosecutor authority 
to dismiss an existing prosecution on the basis of customary law’.'”° 
The court further reasoned, inter alia, that customary law and the 


Constitution perform different functions.” 


The court could have considered the alternative, that ‘those customs 
that have the status of customary law are a source of law and should 
be recognised by the Court as such, without evidence having to be 
adduced’.'” That is, evidence of Pohnpeian practice should have been 
sufficient without the appellants requiring ‘expert’ evidence from a foreign 
anthropologist. Pohnpeian custom should have been self-evident as it is 
uniform practice on the main island. Perhaps the court could have called 
upon its amicus curaie'” to assist it in establishing the proper interpretation 
and thus application of Pohnpeian traditions. Moreover, an assessor could 
have been appointed by the court as subject to the National Judiciary 
Act, Public Law No. 1-31. As Section 12 of that Act states, the court 
is authorised: 


to appoint assessors to advise about local law or custom ... any 
Justice of the Supreme Court may appoint one or more assessors 
to advise him at the trial of any case with respect to local law or 
custom or such other matters requiring specialised knowledge. All 
such advice shall be of record and the assessors shall be subject to 
examination and cross-examination by any party." 

This misinterpretation of the FSM’s Constitution by US judges may be 
considered as undermining the development of the FSM justice system, 
arguably weakening the FSM’s unique cultural identity. In doing so, 
precedents were set that differentiated the law from custom, with the 
view that it would be easier for subsequent judges to concentrate on a 
precedent-based system. However, this has made it difficult for subsequent 
Micronesian judges to reset the system to include both the law and custom. 


100 FSM v Mudong. 

101 It is undoubtedly true that the US Constitution differs from the Constitution of the Federated 
States of Micronesia as they have had different roles based on the different histories of their respective 
countries. The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia values customs as part of the judicial 
process, especially when issues of the social configuration principle are involved. The issues could be 
generally settled if the court looks at The National Judiciary Act, Public Law No. 1-31 (FSM). 

102 Tess N. Cain, ‘Convergence, or Clash? The Recognition of Customary Law and Practice in 
Sentencing Decisions of the Courts of the Pacific Islands Region’, Melbourne Journal of International 
Law, Vol. 2, 2001, p. 51. 

103 See the principle of amicus curiae in fn. 99. 


104 FSM v Mudong. 
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There is still a significant tension between custom and the court system 
within the FSM. It can be argued that the Constitution should not control 
but recognise custom as it plays an important role in disputes, violence, 
or wrongdoing in the Pohnpeian community.’ Many independent 
Pacific Island nations’ constitutions and legal systems effectively recognise 
customary law within their procedures. The FSM’s Constitution can 
and should recognise customary means of dispute resolution within 
criminal proceedings. However, per established legal precedent: 


[Micronesian custom and] the constitutional legal system 
established by the people of the FSM, flow from differing premises 
and traditions. They serve different purposes ... Customary law 
de-emphasises notions of individual guilt, rights and responsibility, 
and places greater stress on the groups to which the individual 
accused and victims belong. The Constitutional ... system 
concentrates upon smaller and larger units than those immediate 
groups emphasised by customary law. 


Yet, the Constitution provides the solution to this tension between 
custom and court legal procedures. The root of the problem lies in 
the interpretation of the Constitution within the court system, rather 
than in the Constitution itself. The Constitution does not set up dual 
independent systems of law as suggested in the above court cases; indeed, 
to the contrary, the Constitution intended the courts to take customs and 
traditions into account in all decisions, as set out in Article XI, Section 11. 
These words should be accorded this recognition during the court process 
and not diluted so as to promote individual rights in all contexts.” 
As sociologists Maclver and Page comment: 


customs support the law and without such it becomes meaningless. 
Custom establishes social order of its own so that conflict arising 
between custom and the law is not a conflict between law and 
lawlessness, but between the orders of reflection [customs] and 
the order of spontaneity [law]. In general, customs regulate the 


105 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia specifically indicates that judges should be 
mindful in their decisions when customary matters are involved. See The Constitution of the Federated 
States of Micronesia, Article XI, Section 11; Exscheit v Santos, 5 FSM Intrm 35.38 (App. 1991); Rosie 
v Healy-Tibbets Builders, Inc, 5 FSM Intrm. 358, 361 (Kos. 1992). 

106 Lamour, Foreign Flowers, pp. 15-17. 

107 FSM v Mudong. 

108 Daniel P. Ryan, Essential Principles of Contract and Sales in the Northern Pacific: Federated States 
of Micronesia, the Republics of Palau and the Marshall Islands and US Territories, iUniverse, USA, 2009, 


p. xxiii. 
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whole social life of man. Law itself cannot cover the whole gamut 
of social behaviour. It is the customary practices that contribute to 
the harmonious social interactions in a society.!” 

This combination of law and custom working in tandem towards the 
same objective of consensus-based social harmony is essential in 
the Micronesian context. 


It is clear that the US judges meant to elevate the status of individual rights 
over those of the group and justified this position by claiming that the 
rights of ‘immediate groups’ fall within the purview of customary concern. 
This reasoning does not reflect the reality of life in the FSM. As noted 
earlier, Micronesians belong to an extended ainang diaspora dispersed 
throughout the islands. They are not divided into isolated clans that can 
be left alone to perform their own customary duties.'’? Customary law is 
part of the Constitution and should have been considered holistically by 
the courts as a valid means of resolving disputes and bringing peace back 
into the community—surely the ultimate intention of the Constitution." 


Familial relations are equally as important as ainang relationships within 
Micronesian custom. It is undoubtedly true that familial relationships are 
at the very core of Micronesian society and are the source of numerous 
rights and obligations that influence practically every aspect of the lives of 
individual Micronesians. These relationships are an important component, 
perhaps the most important component, of the custom and tradition 
referred to generally in the Constitution (Article V) and specifically in 
the National Criminal Code, which states, ‘this Court has no desire to 


disregard or minimise the importance of such relationships." 


In FSM v Tammed, the court noted: 


the duty of a national court justice [is] to give full and careful 
consideration toa request to considera particular customary practice 
or value in arriving at a decision requires careful investigation of 
the nature and customary effect of the specific practice at issue, 
a serious effort to reconcile the custom and tradition with other 


109 Robert Maclver and Charles Page, ‘Custom’, Sociology Guide, sociologyguide.com/basic-concepts/ 
Custom.php. 

110 The extended ainang family. 

111 See The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article XI, Section XI. 

112 FSM v Tammed. 
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constitutional requirements, and an individualised decision as to 
whether the specific custom or tradition should be given effect in 
the particular contexts of the case before the court.!! 


Further complicating the issues of custom, the court stated that ‘the party 
asserting customary law has the burden of proving by a preponderance 
of the evidence the existence, applicability and customary effect of such 
customary law’.''* The key issue at stake here is who should be recognised 
as having the authority to provide that evidence to the court to ensure that 
Micronesian values are not eroded. 


Conflict between the FSM’s Constitution 
and State Traditions 


In 1990, a consolidated appeal case went before the court as a test case 
between the primacy of the Constitution and state traditions. The case 
was FSM v Tammed, where two separate appellants were charged with 
rape. However, before they were arrested or charged, they were caught and 
beaten by the relatives of the victims, with both sustaining serious injuries 
and one requiring hospitalisation. Both defendants were convicted of the 
charges but disagreed with the sentencing and appealed. 


Both appellants argued that the ‘trial court erred in not giving mitigating 
effect to the beatings each had received when it handed down their 
respective sentences’. The Appellate Court faced the dilemma as to 
whether the customary beatings could be considered as mitigating factors 
in sentencing. The chief justice reasoned: 


the record reflects no serious effort by any party in either case to 
establish the precise contours of customary punishments. There 
are contentions that some aspects of the beatings were violative 
of customary procedures, there seems to be general agreement 
that these beatings have ‘substantial customary’ and traditional 


implications." 


113 FSM v Tammed. 

114 Ankush Sharma, ‘Customary Law and Received Law in the Federated States of Micronesia’, 
Journal of South Pacific Law, Vol. 10, Issue 1, 2006, www.paclii.org/journals/f]SPL/vol10/7.shtml. 
115 FSM v Tammed. 

116 FSM v Tammed. 
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This ruling came in the face of pre-sentence reports for one appellant, 
whose relatives accepted that the beatings were derived from customary 
practices. The government’s counsel suggested: 


as a matter of customary law, the beating may have restored the 
defendants fully to the community, not only reducing or obviating 
the need for further punishment, but entirely cleansing him of 
liability ... because of the customary nature of the punishment, 
then no prosecution was ever initiated against any of those who 
attacked either of the defendants. "7 


However, the court had to draw a line between custom and the law in 
order to render its decision. The dilemma was to balance the customary 
practice of the beating of a wrongdoer against the constitutional right of 
an individual not to be assaulted.''® The court did not want to encourage 
violence against the individual. Yet, if the court condemned beatings as 
merely a customary practice devoid of legal standing, this would devalue 
customary law and thus deny the rights of families under customary 
law as raised in the Mudong case. The court issued a decision that the 
beatings had some mitigating effect but without having any regard to 
their customary implications or their compatibility with the criminal law 
or civil rights.'”” 


It can be argued that the court in FSM v Tammed made its decisions 
on the basis that the state and the individual have greater rights than 
traditional interests. Further argument suggested that perhaps some 
consideration with respect to international law could have been explored 
to moderate the American perspective of the law by way of balancing 
it with certain articles in the /nternational Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and other 
relevant international instruments.'”? There have been decisions in other 
jurisdictions where judges have drawn on international instruments to 
resolve problems in domestic jurisdictions. In the alternative, judicial 
decisions about customary law could have been sought from other Pacific 


117 FSM v Tammed. 

118 Sharma, ‘Customary Law and Received Law in the Federated States of Micronesia. 

119 Many traditionalists argued that cultural beating is compatible with the Constitution in view 
of Article V, Section 2. 

120 Semens v Continental. 
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jurisdictions such as Vanuatu, Samoa or Tuvalu,'?! as discussed in Semens 
v Continental. In this case, Justice King acknowledged the possibility that 
‘when constitutional and statutory provisions, customs, and traditions 
fail to furnish a full solution to issues the Court will look to common 
law applied in the United States and elsewhere.” However, Justice King 
applied American precedents and did not consider other Pacific Island 
states." 


Some indigenous lawyers have rejected the above analysis by the court 
in Mudong on the basis that the Constitution has highlighted the 
importance of custom in the justice system, as reflected in Articles V 
and XI. The notion that customs and the Constitution flow from 
‘differing premises’ is to narrowly interpret the Constitution if the effect 
is to ignore customs, except in cases where the court thinks it applies 
to ‘those immediate groups emphasised by customary law’.!™ The 
distinction between custom and individual rights is not made explicit 
in the Constitution as the intent was that they both be considered in 
decision-making (judicial and otherwise). 


In addition, the concept of the individual in many Micronesian customs 
is hard to determine as the individual is considered inseparable from 
their ainang group.” The decision that the rights of an individual are 
paramount when compared to an ainang group, as held by the court, 
contributed to the devaluing of Micronesian custom by removing the 
rights of the extended families to settle their own disputes, a central 
tenet of traditional community justice. Such a practice could alienate 
the individual, with devastating consequences for both the family and 
community at large. In this regard, it should be noted that the FSM has 


121 Semens v Continental. Justice King said to look at the South Pacific to borrow precedents 
of common law but then drew on US law instead. It was a contradiction that demonstrated the 
inconsistencies in the law as handled by outsiders. 

122 For example, sakau is a ceremonial drink in Pohnpei, used during community gatherings like 
funerals, feasts or customary apology. It is made from the root of the pepper tree (Piper methysticum). 
123 FSM v Mudong. The prosecutor lacked knowledge of custom and so to deny Mudong’s request 
to drop the case meant that Pohnpeian custom was secondary to the law in view of the outsider. 

124 During my contract work as a lawyer at the FSM Congress and Department of Justice in 2005 
and 2010, I discussed the matters with the Micronesian lawyers in government. 

125 Individuals are part of the ainang system and there is no private individual in many parts of the 
FSM. One person’s problem becomes the affair of the whole extended family in land disputes and 
death. Perhaps the court could have adopted the doctrine of ‘circle sentencing’ (restorative justice). 
This is prominent in many Australian jurisdictions involving Australian Aboriginals, where the court 
can determine the question of law but Aboriginal Elders decide on the sentencing of the individual 


offender. 
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one of the highest suicide rates by amwinimwin.'*° Traditional remedies 
play a crucial role in the maintenance of eoranian fanou, the foundation 
of local identity and continuity. 


Tamanaha and his supporters have accused the court of Americanising 
the judicial system through what many call ‘creative legalism; that is, 
judges give lip service to custom and ignore other jurisdictions in the 
Pacific whose treatment of custom in their legal system could provide 
a model, instead preferring to cherry pick US cases. This is not an entirely 
unreasonable stance, given that the judges are more familiar with US law. 
This has raised questions as to the capacity of foreign judges to be involved 
in matters concerning customs and the law. For example, Tamanaha has 
argued that Congress should consider introducing legislation requiring 
all foreign judges and lawyers to undertake workshops in Micronesian 
customs and traditions." This would increase their capacity to deal 
with the difficult issues concerning customs and the law to safeguard the 
continuation of Micronesian values. 


The Law as a Reinforcer of Identity 


Brian Tamanaha, a US lawyer who worked in Yap and later wrote 
a book about his experiences titled Understanding Law in Micronesia, 
is a critic of the primacy afforded to American jurisprudence and case 
law in matters before FSM courts. He has criticised Justice King for his 
selective approach in favouring American legalism, which had no direct 
connection to the laws and values of Micronesia.” Tamanaha has argued 
that outsiders created their own brand of what the law ‘ought to be’ rather 
than what ‘the law is’, particularly from a Micronesian perspective.'*° 
He further argued that the suggestion by Justice King that Micronesians 
knew what they were in for when ratifying the Constitution as a basis 
for strengthening his own analysis (e.g. in FSM v Alophonso) was not 
a defence to the criticism of King’s decisions. Tamanaha asserts that even 
though a high percentage of the population ratified the Constitution, this 


126 Amwinimwin is a form of psychological punishment imposed on parents and close relatives who, 
in the eyes of the victim, wrongly punished him or her. See Francis X. Hezel, ‘Cultural Patterns in 
Trukese Suicide’, Ethnology, Vol. 23, July 1984, pp. 193-206, www.micsem.org/pubs/articles/suicide/ 
frames/cultpatfr.htm. I use a different spelling of the term. 

127 Tamanaha, Understanding Law in Micronesia, pp. 59-67. 

128 Tamanaha, Understanding Law in Micronesia, pp. 59-67 

129 Tamanaha, Understanding Law in Micronesia, pp. 59-67. 

130 Tamanaha, Understanding Law in Micronesia, pp. 59-67. 
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does not mean that the voters understood the constitutional text in its 
entirety. °! Tamanaha is not alone in his view. This is a part of the ongoing 
debate between the opposing factions within the FSM legal profession as 
to whether a Micronesian perspective of the legal system has been fully 
represented by outsiders. Many indigenous lawyers have since entered 
the legal profession and brought with them different perspectives to the 
debate. Many have questioned both Tamanaha’s and King’s perception of 
Micronesian law and traditions as both are outsiders. 


Conclusion 


The administration of the Constitution as discussed in the above cases 
has been a challenge to Micronesians. This is especially so because the 
law itself cannot be purely based on imported legal concepts but must 
fit local customs to sustain continuity. Since coming into contact with 
the outside world, Micronesian customs and traditions have adapted and 
maintained their integrity in the globalised world. The management and 
administration of the law are the responsibility of each state and municipal 
jurisdiction, in conformity with the national Constitution. At the 
municipal level, methods of settling disputes continue to be largely led by 
the heads of the extended family or traditional village leaders of each clan 
in conjunction with the court system. The FSM honours its Constitution 
and the culture it safeguards. Like any newly independent nation, the FSM 
faces tension between its traditions and imported laws. This can be seen in 
the cases outlined earlier, where US judges implemented precedents that 
often contradicted local understandings of effective ways of adjudicating 
and resolving disputes. 


The judges’ lack of understanding of Micronesian custom and cultures 
should not be used as a defence of their judgments. The Constitution 
is clear on the issue of customs and traditions having primacy in judges’ 
decisions. Additionally, there were mechanisms available for the judges 
to seek assistance on cultural issues. These avenues were ignored. This 
resulted in legal precedents that continue to promote outsiders’ influence in 
Micronesia. However, Micronesian judges are entering the constitutional 
system to restrengthen constitutionally defined Micronesian jurisprudence 
based on historical experience to ensure the indigenous continuation of 
the Micronesian identity. 


131 Tamanaha, Understanding Law in Micronesia, pp. 59-67. 
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Engaging with China 
and the US 


Introduction 


Independence has meant that the FSM’s external relations have moved 
from essentially bilateral relations with colonial powers to multilateral 
relations with the international community at large. The world’s two 
largest economic powers, which are also military superpowers, China 
and the US, are potentially heading towards a battle for influence in the 
western Pacific. The challenge the FSM now faces is managing the US 
and China under the new global regime in order to promote its own 
interests. This chapter will demonstrate that the FSM has handled this 
challenge in a skilful and considered way that has served its best interests. 


Far too often scholars have falsely argued that since the colonisation 
period, Pacific Islanders have been largely lost to the overwhelming 
forces of outside powers, almost to the point of extinction.’ It has been 
claimed that local religious practices have been absorbed into Christianity, 
traditional social organisation has transformed into a Western style of 
government, codified laws have replaced common laws, and land has been 
appropriated by a capitalist mode of production. A litany of misguided 
comments added to this misinterpretation, suggesting that Micronesians 
succumbed to the ‘first taint of civilization, which reduced them to 


1 Hanlon, ‘Micronesia: Writing and Rewriting the Histories’, pp. 1-3; Roland W. Force and 
Maryann Force, ‘Political Change in Micronesia, in Induced Political Change in the Pacific: 
A Symposium, edited by Roland W. Force, Honolulu, Hawai‘i, 1961, pp. 1-6, 8-10; Petersen, 
‘Lessons Learned’, pp. 45-63. 
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‘strangers in their own land’ because they could not withstand ‘the winds 
of change’ in their ‘broken canoe’.* Such assertions of collapse fail to 
address how one accounts for the rich and dynamic Micronesian cultures 
that survived over 100 years of colonisation and still exist today. 


The FSM under the Spotlight 


The FSM is shaping up as the next potential flashpoint in Chinese-US 
relations in the northwest Pacific because of its strategic position in the 
Asia-Pacific region. Currently, it is going through an intense economic and 
political transition in preparation for the scaling down of the Compact of 
Free Association in 2023. The Compact is a bilateral treaty between the 
FSM and the US, forged as a result of their common historical experience 
and interests post WWII. It was first implemented in 1986, renegotiated 
in 2001 and extended to 2023. The US has provided just over US$7 
billion to the FSM Government in return for America having exclusive 
use of the islands for military purposes.’ Already, the US is scaling down 
its Compact assistance. As a consequence, questions have been raised 
about the FSM’s ability to survive economically in the post-2023 era. 
China, some observers argue, is likely to partially fill the gap by increasing 
its engagement with the FSM due to its own interests in the region.‘ 


Located in close proximity to Asia, the US military base in Guam and the 
missile range in the Marshall Islands, the FSM must tread cautiously and 
exercise due diligence in its foreign relations because of its geopolitical 
position. For the FSM to maintain its position of strategic importance, 
it must learn from the lessons of WWII and balance the presence and 
scope of influence of each of these superpowers in the region. China's 


2 These are titles from Francis X. Hezel’s books, except for Broken Canoe which was written by 
Ann Nakano. The titles connote ethnocentrism as still part of Micronesian scholarly discussion. 

3 Paul D’Arcy, “The Role of the Tuna Fishery in the Economy of the Federated States of 
Micronesia, Pacific Economic Bulletin, Vol. 21, No. 3, 2006, pp. 75-87. During my interviews with 
them, government officials openly voiced and accepted the fact that the US will use the Compact 
to question the FSM’s motives for dealing with countries viewed as unfavourable by the US. For 
example, an incident occurred over the introduction of an FSM Congress resolution that favoured 
granting China exclusive rights to fish in the FSM’s EEZ. It was speculated by many that after the 
US objection to the resolution, the FSM Congress quietly withdrew the proposal. Additionally, the 
public at large opposed the resolution, especially supporters of the US both in the FSM and the US. 
4 My experiences while working in Congress in 2010, interviews with many of the congressmen 
(e.g. Lorin Robert (Secretary of Foreign Affairs), Interview, Palikir, Pohnpei, 7 January 2011) and the 
adoptions of various resolutions (discussed in this chapter) are good indications of the FSM’s positive 
engagement with China based on Micronesians’ own understanding of the new global order. 
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increasing presence in the FSM raises concerns among some political 
observers over China’s long-term objectives. The FSM has stated on many 
occasions that its relationship with China is based purely on economic 
interests. Notwithstanding this, the US may decide to invoke its right 
to deny certain external relations under the Compact if it perceives its 
interests are under threat.’ 


The undermining of Chinese activities in the FSM has already been 
attempted. For example, China proposed to loan the FSM Government 
US$22million to fund the overhaul and refurbishment of Micronesian 
fishing facilities. A US fishing company called Oceania then attempted to 
undermine this offer. In its letter of memorandum to the FSM Congress, 
Oceania complained about China’s move to overhaul the fishing facilities 
in the nation, stating in part that China’s fishing infrastructure proposal: 


does nothing to create additional industries, promote economic 
projects, or even guarantee a sustainable revenue basis. 
The difference between [the] Chinese proposal and Oceania’s 
detailed comprehensive plan is the latter includes university 


economic study ... Oceania’s plan also comes with its own 
financing; there are no loan requirements or guarantees incumbent 
upon the FSM.° 


It went further, asserting that the ‘PRC [People’s Republic of China] 
participates only in projects that benefit [itself]; and maintain its 
interests only to the extent the needs of PRC is mer.” The question of 
what benefits the FSM will continue to receive once loan monies have 
been exhausted is unclear.* As yet, there has been no government-to- 
government confrontation between China and the US over their interests 
in the FSM. 


5 Carl Apis, pers. comm. (online), 3 July 2012. 

6 Bob D. Rosen, ‘Oceania Memorandum to Speaker of the Congress of the Federated States 
of Micronesia, Issac Figir, 7 January 2011, p. 2; Nick Solomon (chief executive officer, National 
Fisheries), Interview, Kolonia, Pohnpei, 17 January 2011. 

7 Rosen, ‘Oceania Memorandum, p. 2; Solomon, Interview. 

8 — Rosen, ‘Oceania Memorandum, p. 3; Solomon, Interview. 
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The FSM and the Pacific Region 


In 2007, University of the South Pacific academic Ron Crocombe 
noted the fast-growing involvement of Asia in the Pacific and strongly 
suggested that Pacific nations should take serious notice of this influence.’ 
The rippling effect of the economic influence wielded by emerging powers 
like China, Japan and South Korea would mean positioning Pacific 
interests to optimise engagement with these countries. 


Political scientist Terence Wesley-Smith has observed that China’s 
growing engagement in the Pacific region is part of its own rise as a new 
economic and political global power, reaching out to the developing 
world with similar initiatives in Asia, Africa, Latin America and the 
Middle East.'° It is a new opportunity for Pacific Island nations to explore 
new possibilities instead of being trapped in an outdated system that 
often undermines their own interests.'' The Pacific consists of many 
independent nations, and they possess the right to exercise their choice as 
to which countries they engage with.” 


The FSM is conscious of other Pacific Island nations’ engagement 
with China and the resulting reconfiguration of Oceania’s collective 
engagement with the rest of the world. For example, former US Secretary 
of State Hillary Clinton, during her trip to the Pacific Forum meeting 
in the Cook Islands in 2012, said that the US would remain active in 
the South Pacific for the ‘long haul’ as the region is big enough for all 
interested parties, including China.” Beneath this diplomatic rhetoric lies 
genuine American concern about the threat of China’s growing influence 
in the Pacific. Australia and New Zealand’s heavy-handed response to the 
2006 Fijian coup resulted in the island nation strengthening ties with 
China. It is seen as an example of US apprehension about the Pacific 
becoming a non-Western lake.'* Moreover, Clinton’s comments were one- 


9 Ron Crocombe, Asia in the Pacific Islands: Replacing the West, University of the Pacific, Suva, 
2007, pp. 213-220. 

10 Yongjin Zhang, ‘A Regional Power by Default’, in China in Oceania: Reshaping the Pacific?, 
edited by Terence Wesley Smith and Edgar A. Porter, Berghahn Books, USA, 2010, pp. 60-61. 

11 Zhang, ‘A Regional Power’, pp. 60-61. 

12 Peter Christian, ‘Patriot Games: Island Voices in a Sea of Contest’, Pacific Institute of Public 
Policy, Discussion Paper No. 21, June 2012, p. 2. 

13 Jenny Hayward-Jones, ‘China No Rival in the Battle for Island Influence’, Lowy Institute, 
17 May 2013. 

14 Fergus Hanson, ‘Don't Ignore the Big New Player in Fiji’, The Sydney Morning Herald, 9 May 
2008, pp. 1-2, www.smh.com.au/articles/2008/05/08/1210131163040.html. 
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sided as the tone did not include the perspective of the Pacific Island 
nations and neglected to consider how they play an important role in 
maintaining stability in their own region.” 


The FSM is learning from other Pacific Island nations to better position 
itself in regard to relations with China without offending the US. 
Its diplomatic relations with China have been maintained for more 
than 20 years, while its longstanding relationship with the US is under 
review. Its relationship with China has been the subject of debate over 
the years, with critics claiming that China is using the FSM as part of 
a moving frontier into the northwest Pacific. This is not so according 
to supporters of China, as the FSM has a constitution that defines its 
foreign policy; China is a part of this policy by Micronesian design." 
Moreover, the FSM has been benefiting from China's assistance, so this 
relationship remains firm, particularly in view of the scaling down of the 
US’s Compact monies since 2003. Many Micronesians are suspicious 
of China’s foreign aid programs; they perceive China as slowly gaining 
ground in the northwest Pacific.” The US may exercise the option under 
the Compact to unilaterally dislodge China should it perceive China as 
a threat. However, such an action would raise the issue of violating the 
supremacy of the FSM’s Constitution’? and relevant international laws of 
non-interference in the sovereign affairs of other nations. 


Contact with China 


The FSM?’s initial contact with China dates back to when it was still part 
of the US-administered TTPI. The traditional inhabitants had waited 
patiently for the transition to independence following the decolonisation 
of the other trust territories around the world. However, the US was not 
in a hurry to forgo its interests in the islands. China, as a member of the 
UN Security Council, was aware of the US’s tactical move in slowing 


15 Jenny H. Jones, ‘Big Enough for All of Us: Geo-strategic Competition in the Pacific Islands’, 
Lowy Institute, 16 May 2013, www.lowyinstitute.org/publications/big-enough-all-us-geo-strategic- 
competition-pacific-islands. 

16 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article II, Section 1. 

17 Bill Jaynes, ‘FSM Congress Pushes for Exclusive Fishing Rights: Single Foreign Country Would 
Have Access to Grounds’, Kaselehlie Press, 26 July 2010, p. 1. 

18 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article II, Section 1. 
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down the process of terminating the trusteeship agreement.” In an effort 
to gain support in the UN Security Council for the purpose of ending 
the trusteeship agreement, the FSM contacted Chinese diplomats in the 
UN. To demonstrate its support for the FSM’s anticipated independence, 
China invited the leaders of the FSM to Beijing for political discussions 
and to initiate diplomatic relations. A delegation from the FSM, headed 
by the FSM’s first president, Tosiwo Nakayma, and first secretary of the 
Department of External Affairs (now Department of Foreign Affairs), 
Andon Amaraich, visited China in the early 1980s to gain more knowledge 
about China as a developing nation.” According to former FSM President 
John Haglelgam, the US was not fully aware of all the discussions that took 
place between the FSM and China.”! At the time, Haglelgam perceived 
the trip as a sign of the FSM leaders’ growing confidence to engage with 
other countries in the international arena. 


The Road to Control 


The transition to independence remained slow as the US was still 
studying the details of its relationship with the FSM under the Compact. 
However, China and the USSR reminded the US of its obligations under 
the trusteeship agreement to honour the demands of the FSM people to 
pursue their goal towards self-determination. Again, Haglelgam noted, 
‘the Americans and Europeans were too legalistic in their approach to 
strictly follow the text of the decolonisation process’, which would take 
time to unfold, while China often opted for more flexible diplomatic 
dialogue in dealing with the issue. China’s support for the FSM struck 
a chord with Micronesian leaders. In response, the FSM pledged to 
honour the ‘One China Policy’ when it became a member of the UN.” 


19 John Haglelgam, currently a professor at the College of Micronesia, was the second president 
of the FSM. He had direct contact with Chinese diplomats during his term in Congress and as 
the second president. I interviewed him and others about these issues: John Haglelgam (professor), 
Interview, College of Micronesia, National Campus, Palikir, Pohnpei, 11 January 2011; Epel Illon 
(special advisor to SBOC and former secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs), Interview, 
Palikir, Pohnpei, 11 January 2011; Lorin Robert (secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs), 
Interview, Palikir, Pohnpei, 7 January 2011. 

20 Haglelgam, Interview. 

21 Illon, Interview; Lorin Robert, Interview. 

22 Haglelgam, Interview; Illon, Interview; Lorin Robert, Interview. 

23 Haglelgam, Interview; Illon, Interview; Lorin Robert, Interview. 
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Since then, the relationship between both nations has been built on trust, 
respect and mutual cooperation.” The One China Policy remains at the 
heart of the diplomatic relationship between the FSM and China. 


However, China’s presence in Micronesia has lately been under scrutiny 
by critics. They question China’s sudden interest in the FSM, a region 
it had not shown much interest in before. They speculate that China is 
positioning itself to become a major influence in the Pacific area.” China’s 
intention, according to these critics, is to create a climate of mistrust, 
which is likely to evolve into a new Cold War front in the Pacific. This 
Sinophobia may be a new phase in Micronesian politics, but many see it 
as a continuing legacy of the Cold War period when the USSR and the 
US were at each other’s throat.” 


In the case of the FSM, this underlying fear of China is externally derived; 
it is connected to the colonial history of the islands. This antagonism 
towards China is part of a concerted effort by the former colonial powers 
of the Pacific, who remain the leading aid donors to the region, to 
continue their dominance in the Pacific, including the FSM. Micronesians 
were indoctrinated to support the Western style of political philosophy 
by successive Western colonisers and the entrenchment of Western 
governance.” When one takes a closer look at Micronesia, however, one 
can discern some socialist features present in the island’s traditional social 
superstructure. For example, the inter-island extended family has socialist 
elements based on the principle of eaea fengan. 


The undermining of socialism as alien to island cultures has been 
facilitated by Christian and colonial agencies. These twin forces attempted 
to dissuade islanders from getting too close to socialism.” Islanders were 
taught that democracy and Christianity were precursors for a tranquil 
world, as opposed to the antagonistic and godless socialism. They were also 
taught that any doctrine that undermined the fundamental principles of 


24 Haglelgam, Interview; Illon, Interview; Lorin Robert, Interview. 

25 Rachel Reeves, ‘China Not Threatened by U.S. Presence at Pacific Forum. Vice Foreign Minister: 
Clinton's Visit Not Attempt to Override Influence’, Pacific Scoop, 2 September 2012. 

26 My personal experience when growing up in the FSM was that communist countries like Russia 
and China were frowned upon by many Micronesians as being untrustworthy and to be feared 
because of their undemocratic practices. 

27 Gonzaga Puas, ‘Is China a Threat in the Pacific? The Case of Micronesian Experience’, Paper 
delivered in the Pacific Islands Political Science Association (PIPSA), Apia, Samoa, 2012, pp. 20-21. 
28 Florian Seady, Church Song: Moun Russia, Satawan Island, 1974; Crocombe, Asia in the Pacific, 
p. 340. 
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democracy and Christianity was inherently bad and not conducive to the 
sustainability and survivability of Micronesians. For example, I remember 
my high school years, when discussion on the future political status of 
the FSM was in full swing. The students were taught that if they rejected 
American democracy, an evil empire would take over the islands and 
impose its evil wrath on Micronesians, worse than the Japanese during 
WWII. This was supported by the Catholic faith, which propagated 
socialism as naturally evil because of its opposition to biblical scriptures. 
Christians and non-Christians would be slaughtered by the socialist states 
should they allow socialist ideologies to take root on their islands. 


Anti-Chinese sentiment is part of the contemporary socialism versus 
capitalism debate in the FSM. For example, many Micronesian soldiers 
who serve in the US military strongly support American democracy 
and have spoken against Chinas growing influence in the nation.” 
They claim that the FSM is treading on dangerous ground in allowing 
Chinese influence to rise in the region, and is undermining US interests 
in doing so. To date, however, the Chinese have been extremely cautious 
about challenging or upsetting US interests in the western Pacific. In my 
interviews with the Chinese ambassadors to the FSM in Pohnpei in 2011 
and 2013, they emphasised China’s support for the FSM as a developing 
country, like China.” China wants to learn more about Micronesians 
as a people, including their cultures and history.*' On these points they 
expressed their frustration at not being able to locate materials written 
from a Micronesian perspective.’ They also emphasised the point that 
they are not in the FSM to antagonise the US but to assist the FSM in 
whatever capacity possible.°* However, it remains to be seen at what point 
the US will object to the diplomatic relationship between Micronesia and 
China, especially in relation to the end of the current Compact in 2023. 


29 Haglelgam, Interview. Professor Haglelgam explained that the Micronesians who joined the US 
military forces are the promoters of US interests in the FSM. He referred to them as a fifth column 
and as Micronesian super patriots of Americanism. No statistics are available yet as to the number of 
Micronesian citizens in the US armed forces. 

30 Yongjin Zhang (Chinese ambassador to the FSM), Interview, 13 July 2013, Palikir, Pohnpei; 
Zhang Weidong (Chinese ambassador to the FSM), Interview, Palikir, Pohnpei, 19 January 2011. 
Both ambassadors commented on the Compact of Free Association as being a major part of FSM 
foreign policy. 

31 Zhang, Interview; Weidong, Interview. 

32 Zhang, Interview; Weidong, Interview. 

33 Zhang, Interview; Weidong, Interview. 
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Micronesians have always adapted successfully to foreign influences 
and have managed and lessened the impact of such incursions through 
a number of strategies. Currently, the emergence of the internet and 
globalisation have enabled the FSM’s citizens to learn more about the 
outside world for the purpose of contextualising such externalities from 
their own perspective. Micronesian educational institutions have also 
heralded a new period of intellectual discourse to respond effectively 
to the major foreign players who are trying to control their islands. 
At the forefront of this discourse are the challenges the FSM needs to 
consider in relation to its future development in search of an economic 
model that complements its present social order. Additionally, the FSM 
diaspora has been growing tremendously over many decades, and their 
economic knowledge of the outside world has contributed enormously 
to the development of the FSM. The FSM also has a constitution that 
outsiders need to respect if they want to retain their interests in the FSM’s 
jurisdiction. Finally, under its constitution, the FSM has the right to forge 
relations with any country of their choosing, including China." 


The FSM-US Connection 


The FSM-US connection was forged after WWII when the US took 
control of the islands as their last colonial master. As noted in the previous 
chapter, the US consolidated its power by registering the islands in the 
UN as a trust territory, the TTPI. The TTPI was the only trust territory 
placed under the jurisdiction of the UN Security Council, because of 
its strategic value to the US, pursuant to Chapter XII, Article 83 of the 
UN Charter” 


The process of independence took a long time as negotiators on both 
sides sought to secure optimal outcomes in their country’s best interests. 
The key issue for Micronesians was why was the FSM pressured to gain 
political independence prior to economic development?” In weighing 
the options, Micronesian leaders decided that economic matters should 
be negotiated under a Compact of Free Association and kept separate 


34 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia. 

35 Charter of the United Nations and Statutes of the International Court of Justice, Article 83 of 
Chapter XII. 

36 This was the Congress of Micronesia’s response to the US’s foot-dragging approach towards 
Micronesian independence. Nevertheless, political freedom was the priority. See Hanlon, Making 
Micronesia, p. 95. 
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from political issues. Political independence only was therefore sold to the 
Micronesian people and accepted in 1979. However, formal termination 
of the TTPI awaited US approval in the UN Security Council. 


The UN trusteeship agreement came to an end in 1986, followed 
immediately by the formalisation of the Compact, although not without 
controversy.*” At the heart of this ongoing controversy is the ‘permanent 
denial clause’, which is interpreted by critics as providing the US with 
permanent and exclusive rights to use the islands for military purposes. 
Many supporters of this interpretation claim that, although the financial 
assistance ends in 2023, the security provision remains in American 
hands indefinitely. This view was rejected by most FSM government 
figures interviewed during my fieldwork as being without any basis. 
The denial clause, they argued, only survives for the duration of the 
Compact. Further, the Compact can be unilaterally terminated as subject 
to Title IV, Article 4, Sections 441, 442 and 443.°* However, Section 443 
must be scrutinised closely because it requires a constitutional process 
(i.e. a referendum) for final termination of the Compact by the FSM.*? 
This places the burden of terminating the Compact on the Micronesian 
side, as holding a referendum is costly and time consuming to administer 
across all the islands. It is obviously designed to make the Compact 
difficult to be unilaterally terminated by the FSM. However, the US 
cannot prevent the FSM from terminating the Compact by other means 
if provided for by the Micronesian Constitution, which supersedes the 
Compact as subject to Article 2, Section 1.4 


Dishonouring the Compact 


A political outburst by Senator Dan Inouye of Hawaiʻi and his supporters in 
the US Congress exemplified the continuing paternalistic attitude of many 
US officials towards Micronesians. In 2012, the senator wrote a letter to 


37 Lorin Robert, Interview. 

38 Compact of Free Association between the Federated States of Micronesia and the United States of 
America. 

39 Compact of Free Association between the Federated States of Micronesia and the United States of 
America. 

40 My personal interpretation (as a lawyer). Lorin Robert said that the Compact derives from the 
FSM’s Constitution, so it is secondary to the Constitution. There has been an ongoing debate as 
only the financial parts of the Compact are subject to renegotiation, with the military part remaining 
in perpetuity (Lorin Robert, Interview). 
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the US secretary of state expressing dissatisfaction over the influx of FSM 
immigrants to Hawaiʻi, Kansas and the US territories of Guam and the 
Northern Marianas Islands. The senator claimed that immigrants from the 
FSM were draining the states’ and territories’ financial resources despite 
the Compact money to compensate their costs.*! This led to tension and 
resentment between the new immigrants and many US citizens of these 
states and territories. Senator Inouye advocated for all Micronesians to be 
screened before entering the US to determine whether they were able to 
support themselves independently. Such a demand ignores a basic feature 
of Micronesian social organisation—they are not individualistic; they rely 
on the support of the family system, so any individual assessment at entry 
masks kin support networks in place upon arrival. Such demands also 
ignore the tax payments Micronesians inject into the US economy. As 
taxpayers, they are surely entitled to receive medical attention and social 
welfare. 


The senator's letter was also sent directly to the president of the FSM, 
something seen by both the FSM’s people and leaders as disrespectful 
and lacking the courtesy of international protocol. For example, Senator 
Inouye is not the US president and should not have dealt directly with the 
FSM’s head of state. Inouye’s actions were perceived as nothing more than 
a continuation of the belittling of Micronesian leaders as being inferior 
to their US counterparts.” This attitude needs to be curtailed by the top 
tiers of the US Government as the Compact was negotiated between the 
sovereign governments of the FSM and US, not the states of Hawaiʻi and 
others. Micronesia is an independent nation with its own identity. It is 
not part of the US’s domestic jurisdiction. 


The FSM Congress's Resolution No. 17-61“ was tabled in response to 
the US Senate Committee for Appropriations, chaired by Senator Inouye, 
directing the Department of Homeland Security to implement ‘all legally 
allowable grounds of inadmissibility under the Compact which apply to 


41 Giff Johnson and Bernadette Carreon, ‘Micronesia’s Access to U.S. under Review’, Marianas 
Business Journal, 18 July 2011; Giff Johnson, ‘US Lawmakers Seek Limit on Micronesian Migrants: 
Marshall Protests, Cite Compact Terms’, Marianas Variety, 23 May 2011; Bill Jaynes, ‘Senate 
Appropriations Committee Takes Concrete Steps to Begin Barring Some FAS Citizens from Entry to 
the United States’, Kaselehlie Press, 19 September 2011, p. 1. 

42 Reactions to Inouye’s comments were widespread on the Micronesian Forum; Inos Walter 
(Chuuk State legislator and Chuukese historian), Interview, 10 December 2012. 

43 Walter, Interview. 

44 FSM Congress Resolution No. 17-61. It was introduced by Senator Peter Christian of Pohnpei 
to terminate the Compact by 2018. 
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nationals from the (FSM) ... to establish ... advanced permission for 
prospective travellers from the (FSM) to enter the United States’. Many 
Micronesians regard Senator Inouye’s action as the branding of FSM 
citizens as terrorists. 


The FSM’s response to Senator Inouye’s letter was swift and deliberate, 
with strong overtones expressing the FSM’s dismay and disgust. The new 
generation of FSM leaders like David Panuelo responded to the letter 
by expressing outrage at Inouye’s insensitivity in treating Micronesians 
as scapegoats for domestic Hawaiian problems, which could affect the 
historical relationship between the US and FSM. In his letter, Congressman 
Panuelo (and like-minded colleagues) stated that: 


the U.S. can no more unilaterally create a bottleneck for FSM 
citizen’s right to freely travel and work in the United States, than 
the government of the FSM can revisit the defence provisions 
of the Compact. Arent the veto powers over the waters and air 
space of the FSM that the two countries agreed to in the Compact 
a security and strategic lifeline for the U.S.2% 


These comments were supported by many FSM leaders and also reflected 
the sentiment of educated members of the public. For example, the 
Micronesian Seminar website received many comments from the FSM 
diaspora reminding the US that if it changed the terms of the Compact 
unilaterally to the detriment of FSM citizens, the FSM might see fit to 
terminate the US’s interests in its territorial jurisdiction.“ The political 
tension between the two congressmen may produce negative consequences, 
but it effectively demonstrated the extent to which the FSM has come of 
age and is able to deal with matters of international concern on its own 
terms. Congressman Panuelo represents a new style of leadership that puts 
the FSM first, and he sincerely articulated the Micronesian perspective 
without fear of political repercussions.“ 


Two resolutions introduced by the two longest serving FSM congressmen, 
Peter Christian and Dohsis Halbert, provide good examples of how the 
FSM was considering terminating the Compact. Christian’s Congressional 


45 Jaynes, ‘Senate Appropriations Committee’, p. 1. 

46 David Panuelo, “Where Did Our Real Friends Go?’, Honolulu Civil Beat, 5 April 2012, www.civil 
beat.org/2011/08/12669-where-did-our-real-friends-go/. 

47  Panuelo, ‘Where Did Our Real Friends Go?’. 

48 My personal reflection based on analysis of his background. He has held many positions in the 
FSM and Pohnpei governments. 
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Resolution No. 17-61 asked the FSM president to terminate the 
Compact early, in 2018 rather than 2023, while Halbert’s Congressional” 
Resolution No. 16-89 proposed granting China exclusive fishing rights 
in the FSM’s EEZ. In return, the FSM sought higher fishing fees from 
China and guaranteed that it would effectively patrol its EEZ and arrest 
ships not displaying the Chinese flag.” 


China also expressed its interest in redeveloping the FSM’s fishing facilities 
and increasing its fishing activities in FSM waters through a US$30 
million soft loan and other assistance packages aimed at filling the gap in 
the FSM’s fishing capacity. As previously noted, an American company, 
Oceania, torpedoed the plan.*' The US objected to the resolutions and 
cautiously reminded the FSM about its obligations and duties under the 
Compact. The response from the FSM Congress was that the resolutions 
were economic in nature and fell outside the Compact’s denial clause, 
thereby rendering the US’s claim as being without legal effect.*? The above 
concerns have prompted the FSM to seriously reconsider its foreign policy 
vis-a-vis the Compact. 


The actions of the US-dominated JEMCO have also raised questions 
about the US’s intent to continue to honour the Compact in good faith. 
Critics perceive the Compact as nothing but a vehicle for facilitating 
the recolonisation of Micronesia.’ JEMCO, which has a set majority 
of American members, dictates how Compact funds are to be used, even if 
there are objections from the Micronesian members. This was seen in the 
dispute over the spending of funds earmarked for the Chuuk education 
sector, discussed in Chapter 4. 


As US financial contributions under the Compact dwindle, the FSM 
has to find ways to sustain itself. US ambassador to the Marshall Islands 
Martha Campbell noted the grim reality in 2010: 


49 Jaynes, ‘Senate Appropriations Committee’, p. 1. 

50 Hers, ‘US Congress Pushes for Limits on FAS Entry to the US’, April 2011, www.micronesia 
forum.org. 

51 Hers, ‘US Congress Pushes’. 

52 Sitan, Interview, Kolonia, Pohnpei, 27 January 2011. 

53 FSM Congress Resolution No. 17-61. 
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[there is a] dangerous belief that the U.S. will extend more aid 
when the current Compact of Free Association grant package ends 
in 2023 ... there is no intention on the part of anyone anywhere 
in the government of the U.S. to extend Compact funding 
past 2023.55 


This stance poses two key dilemmas for the US and FSM. Will the US 
allow increased Chinese funding to replace its own diminishing funding 
in the FSM leading up to 2023 and beyond? If not, what other means 
will the US use to persuade the FSM to circumvent China’s rise in 
the Micronesian region and Oceania if it determines not to extend its 
rent for influence? These issues are increasingly germane in view of the 
FSM’s close proximity to Guam, the Northern Marianas Islands and the 
Marshall Islands, all of which host US military installations and bases.” 
The question of influence will continue to escalate before 2023 while the 
FSM is calculating its future economic interest and viability. 


Managing the US and China 


The FSM’s diplomatic relations with China and the US remained 
essentially bilateral and separate until 2006 when China's foreign aid to 
the FSM increased, particularly in light of the watershed announcement 
of Chinese President Hu Jintao in Fiji in April 2006 of a dramatic increase 
in Chinese assistance to Pacific Island nations.” President Hu announced 
a package of US$300 million in preferential loans and other aid to expand 
trade, investment and infrastructure development. As a result of this, 
the FSM will secure a significant increase in Chinese aid and may exhibit 
less care in undertaking actions that could be construed as antagonistic 
towards the US. 


Chinese assistance has resulted in the construction of a series of 
infrastructure projects, especially public buildings, development projects 
in farming and fisheries, and a series of smaller targeted grants to assist 


54 Giff Johnson, ‘No More Compact for the RMI’, Pacific Islands Report, 5 November 2010, pidp. 
eastwestcenter.org/pireport/. 

55 Johnson, ‘No More Compact’. 

56 Lorin Robert, Interview. 

57 Olivier Wortel, “China Increasing Its Presence in FSM in Big and Small Ways’, Kaselehlie Press, 
7 February 2007, www.fm/news/kp/2007/feb07_3.htm. The following details on China's aid program 
are based on Wortel’s extended interview with Ambassador Liu Fei. 

58 Wortel, ‘China Increasing Its Presence in FSM’. 
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local community project infrastructure.” These projects have largely been 
based in and around the state capitals like Kolonia in Pohnpei and Weno 
in Chuuk. For example, in 2006, the use of Chinese aid money resulted 
in the construction on Pohnpei of the Western Pacific Tuna Commission 
headquarters and official residences for the nation’s president, vice 
president and speaker of congress. School buildings have been constructed 
for Kosrae State, while Yap and Chuuk states have benefitted from the 
delivery of two custom-built cargo and transport vessels for the far-flung 
islands. The Chinese are also keen to further assist each of the four state 
governments in their future infrastructure projects.® Although Chinese 
assistance is well received by the FSM, the US remains the largest 
contributor to Micronesian development programs.°! However, Chinas 
policy of political non-interference in the FSM’s governance, unlike the 
US (exemplified by JEMCO), has led to FSM leaders embracing China’s 
presence in the FSM. 


China’s consultative approach in providing infrastructure as requested by 
national and state governments is a dramatic contrast to the previously 
discussed American domination of the budget and aid allocation of 
Compact monies. Chinese Ambassador Liu Fei has had a number of 
Pacific postings and earned a reputation for being sensitive to local needs 
and respectful of Micronesian aspirations as a developing nation. The 
ambassador notes that China is also a developing nation, and characterises 
her country’s aid policy as ‘very open and practical’. She notes that, in 
addition to providing requested infrastructure, Chinas aid is aimed at 
assisting economic ties, trade and investment between China and the FSM, 
and giving people a better and more positive understanding of China.® 
The latter objective figures prominently in small-scale aid projects for 
individual institutions below the level of national and state governments, 
such as providing libraries with books on China. Another example is the 
first wave of these small-scale aid projects including new computers for 
the FSM Congress and a donation of over 200 books on Chinese subjects 


59 Weidong, Interview. 

60 My personal notes on WikiLeaks Documents. China's assistance to the FSM since the two countries 
opened diplomatic relations with one another is estimated to be over US$170 million. Compare this 
to the over US$7 billion provided by the US. See also Philippa Brandt, “The Geopolitics of Chinese 
Aid’, www.lowyinstitute.org/publications/geopolitics-chinese-aid. 

61 My personal notes on WikiLeaks Documents. 

62 Wortel, ‘China Increasing Its Presence’. 

63 Wortel, “China Increasing Its Presence’. The Chinese ambassador said the people of the FSM 
should know more about China than what is reported in the media. 
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to the Pohnpei Public Library and College of Micronesia. Chinese library 
collections are available for many other educational institutions, such as 
Kosrae and Xavier high schools.“ 


Educational exchange programs for students and high-ranking officials 
are also an important part of China’s policy of enhancing understanding 
of its culture and intentions in the Pacific Islands, as a means to counter 
the generally negative reporting in Western media and academic analysis. 
Examples of this include collaboration between Zhejiang College in 
southern China and the College of Micronesia, including learning 
exchanges and scholarships in marine science. Chinese scholarships 
offered to FSM citizens jumped from two to three per year before 2006 
to 17 in 2006 and have continued to increase. In April 2014, Chinese 
Ambassador Zhang Lianyuen stated that ‘over 100 FSM students [were] 
granted the full government scholarship to study in China’.® In the health 
sector, two groups of Chinese medical experts have visited FSM and 
offered precious services to local people, and “China will continue to offer 
its sincere assistance within its ability to help FSM achieve sustainable 
development and enhance its people’s living standards’.°° 


China is increasingly involved in the FSM’s agriculture and fisheries 
sectors as an aid donor, trainer and participant. China has developed 
a large pilot farm in Madolenihmw District, Pohnpei, growing a large 
variety of vegetables. A large tuna fishing fleet and operation, Luen Thai, 
from Hong Kong, is also based permanently in Pohnpei, and has plans 
to significantly increase the size of its fishing fleet.” China also assists 
the FSM trade schools on Pohnpei by offering training in trades such 
as carpentry, plumbing, washing machine repairs and electrical repairs. 
The Chinese acknowledge the merit of developing primary industries 
that add value to locally produced foods such as noodles made from taro, 
breadfruit or banana flour, which Ambassador Liu notes are ‘healthy, 
balanced, [and] cheaper’ than imported foods.® 


64 Wortel, ‘China Increasing Its Presence’. 

65 Zhang Lianyuen, ‘25 Years’ Run toward Amity and Prosperity. Commemorating the 25th 
Anniversary of Diplomatic Relationship between China and FSM’, Kaselehlie Press, 6 April 2014, p. 8. 
66 Lianyuen, ‘25 Years’ Run toward Amity’, p. 8. 

67 Peter Sitan (president of the FSM National Fisheries Corporation), Interview, Micronesian 
Symposium, The Australian National University, 28 April 2014. 

68 Lianyuen, ‘25 Years’ Run toward Amity’, pp. 8-9. 
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China has been sensitive to American and Micronesian critics. China is 
at pains to emphasise that its aid program in the Pacific Islands is far 
smaller than those of the US, Japan and Australia. China’s aid to the 
Pacific Islands amounted to US$850 million in 2006-2011, compared 
to Australian aid of US$4.8 billion in the same period.” China desires 
collaboration with other donors and denies it is ratcheting up aid in direct 
competition with other donors. Ambassador Liu emphasises that China 
sees itself as filling a supporting role to the region's big three aid donor 
nations. She notes: 


We are very keen on helping the education, private, and 
infrastructure sectors, as well as trade and investment and the 
other areas that have been outlined in the country’s Strategic 
Development Plan. We are very much the same in focusing on 
the key sectors here ... we actually are on the same policy with 
the U.S. Government in this regard. ... If the U.S., Australian, 
and Japanese Embassies want to work with me, I always welcome 
them.” 


The Exhibition Travel Group 


A new tourist project proposed by the business group Exhibition 
Travel Group (ETG) seems at odds with Ambassador Liu’s statements. 
The project is massive and has deeply divided local communities. The 
company is still negotiating with the Yap Government and landowners. 
Initially, ETG planned to build a mega-tourist resort with 10,000 hotel 
rooms and associated infrastructure, such as expanding the airport and 
constructing docks, a golf course, roads, hospitals, shopping centres and 
beaches.” The company anticipates direct flights to the FSM and large 
profits, although tourism is a fickle market dependent on the buoyancy 
of the home economy of travellers and jet fuel prices. The ETG project 
will not compete with the nearby tourist industry of Guam and Saipan 
since it is anticipated that direct flights from China will become the norm, 
sidestepping US security checks and delays in Guam.” 


69 Brandt, ‘The Geopolitics of Chinese Aid’. 

70 Brandt, “The Geopolitics of Chinese Aid’. 

71 Gonzaga Puas, ‘Micronesia and the Rise of China: Realpolitik Meets the Reef’, Paper delivered 
to the Pacific History Association, Taiwan, 3 December 2014, pp. 20-22. 

72 Rubinstein and Mulalap, ‘A Proposed Chinese Mega-Resort in Yap’, pp. 8-10. 

73 Rubinstein and Mulalap, ‘A Proposed Chinese Mega-Resort in Yap’, pp. 8-10. 
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However, there has been controversy about the scale of this mega 
tourism project, prompting voices of concern from within the FSM 
and the international community. Many have condemned the size and 
the impact it will have on the pristine Yap environment. A recent study 
conducted. by anthropologist Donald Rubinstein and attorney Clement 
Mulalap indicated the polarisation of views in the Yapese community. 
For example, anti-ETG proposal citizen groups such as the state 
legislature, Yap Women’s Association and Catholic Church are at odds 
with pro-ETG proposal lobby groups such as the executive branch of 
government, the business community and certain traditional leaders.“ The 
anti-ETG forces claim that the proposal is unrealistic and unsustainable, 
while the pro-ETG forces argue in favour of the development on the 
basis of the enormous financial windfall that the project could bring 
to Yap. Rubinstein and Mulalap raised two important questions about 
ETG’s intentions. First, ‘what is China's real purpose in building a billion- 
dollar resort complex in Yap?” Second, why is Yap still considering the 
project in light of ETG Chairman Deng Hong being remanded in jail in 
China for alleged corruption since March 2013?”° Despite this, China’s 
government has no plan to slow down its diplomatic relations with the 
FSM, although there is no evidence that the mega-resort has any political 
motive behind it. If the Yapese people approve the project, the FSM 
will become a tropical playground for Chinese tourists and other Asian 
nationals, as well as for tourists from the US and Europe. 


It is anticipated that Micronesian scholars and professionals trained in 
Chinese higher education institutions will benefit the FSM’s future. 
An association between the citizens of China and the FSM, the 
Micronesia—China Friendship Association, was established in early 
2011.” Its first president was the highly esteemed Micronesian scholar 
Professor Haglelgam. He possesses a vast wealth of knowledge on 
China due to his previous position as the second president of the FSM. 
The association’s stated aim is to promote greater contact between the 
citizens of both countries through education and cultural programs.”® 
Direct business contact between citizens is also encouraged.” 


74 Rubinstein and Mulalap, ‘A Proposed Chinese Mega-Resort in Yap’, pp. 8-10. 
75 Rubinstein and Mulalap, ‘A Proposed Chinese Mega-Resort in Yap’, pp. 11-12. 
76 Rubinstein and Mulalap, ‘A Proposed Chinese Mega-Resort in Yap’, pp. 8-10. 
77  Haglelgam, Interview. 

78 Haglelgam, Interview. 
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In 2009, the FSM and China celebrated the twentieth anniversary of their 
friendship. Chinese President Hu Jintao and FSM President Emmanuel 
Mori exchanged congratulatory notes praising the hard work of their 
countries in maintaining their ongoing friendship based on a model of 
mutual respect. President Hu indicated that China and the FSM have 
maintained ‘a good momentum of reciprocal cooperation’ that has 
‘delivered real benefits to both nations and ‘promoted stability’ and 
prosperity in the region.*° 


President Mori’s speech highlighted the ‘growing bonds’ that exist 
between the two nations and noted that the FSM is ‘looking to the 
challenges ahead’.*! The FSM will continue ‘to count on the strength of 
the partnership and friendship’ between the two countries. He further 
noted that the FSM has ‘greatly benefitted’ from the assistance provided 
by China.” Although China is a recent actor in FSM politics, the island 
people consider China as a new addition to Micronesia’s list of diplomatic 
friends. This is part of the FSM’s diplomatic adaptation to the external 
world to assert its identity and continuity.’ 


On 24 March 2014, China’s ambassador to the FSM again reinforced 
China’s growing relationship with the FSM, noting: 


China and FSM offer each other unfailing support in their own 
capacities and with sincerity. In the past 25 years, the bilateral 
trade volume between our two countries rose from nearly nothing 
to 15 million dollars last year. The pilot farm donated and 
constructed by China has successfully run for 18 years and quite 
a number of biogas generators have been set up in local farmers’ 
homes. The two cargo-passenger vessels donated by China are 
playing vital roles in Chuukese and Yapese people’s daily life. 
The fruitful outcome of our practical cooperation can also be 
easily seen around us, like China-FSM Friendship Sports Centre 
in Pohnpei and High School Building in Kosrae. More and more 
FSM people begin to appreciate Chinese culture and see China 
as a genuine friend ... China will continue to offer its sincere 
assistance within its ability to help FSM achieve sustainable 


80 ‘The FSM President Hu and President Mori Exchange Congratulation Letters to Celebrate the 
20th Anniversary of China-FSM Relations’, FSM Information Service Press Release, Palikir, Pohnpei, 
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development and enhance its people’s living standards. And there 
are more exciting new projects under detailed discussion and are 
making important progress. Great potential also lies in tourism, 
infrastructure, transportation and fisheries, etc.® 


Epel Illon, a former negotiator for the Compact, former secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and currently senior advisor for SBOC, 
commented on how China can deliver benefits to the FSM: “China can 
buy up all FSM exports overnight and that will be a great benefit to the 
FSM. Can you imagine that?’® 


Is China a Threat? 


China’s growing influence in the FSM has been met with optimism at the 
top level of the FSM Government. However, others continue to speculate 
that China is using the FSM as a means to develop its strategic presence 
in the region.” China dismisses this claim, stating that its presence in 
the FSM is based on mutual respect and common interests as developing 
nations. In my interview with Chinas ambassador to the FSM on 15 
July 2013, he cited the Preamble of the FSM’s Constitution as part of 
China’s foreign policy: “We extend to all nations what we seek from each: 
peace, friendship, cooperation, and love in our common humanity’. 
China shares this goal with the FSM.® The FSM is part of the Pacific 
region—a region of competing interests between external powers—and 
so too is China because of its strategic interests. China has been unfairly 
demonised as the red dragon ready to create disequilibrium in the region.” 


85 Lianyuen, ‘25 Years’ Run toward Amity’, p. 8. 
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The FSM seeks friendship with all powers in order to develop itself and 
its interests. This principle will be tested by circumstances where friendly 
powers act in ways contrary to the FSM’s perceived interests. For example, 
the Chinese fishing vessel Ping Da 7 ran aground on Nankapenparam 
Reef in Pohnpei State in December 2013. A state of emergency was 
declared out of concern for the environmental threat to the reef and its 
marine life posed by leaking fuels and chemicals from the vessel. The 
ships owner, Jianghai Ping, indicated that he had no intention of taking 
full responsibility for salvaging the boat, much less collaborating in 
undertaking preventive measures against environmental harm.” This 
kind of response will jeopardise relationships between the two nations. 
The bottom line is that it is for Micronesia to decide its own future, 
including which countries to associate or disassociate with. China and the 
US are not immune from such a decision-making process. 


Conclusion 


The FSM does not believe that it will sink into oblivion without Compact 
funding.” The economic wealth of the FSM is yet to be tapped because 
of the vastness of its EEZ and lack of technology and investment. Many 
suspect that vast mineral deposits and marine resources exist in its EEZ. 
The FSM has been bleeding economically because much of its fishing 
harvest has been stolen due to illegal fishing activities or foreign fleets 
paying a mere fraction of the sale value for fishing licenses.” Exploitation 
of and profits from the FSM’s marine resources will depend on the FSM’s 
understanding of international business practices and diplomatic relations 
within the global community. 


Already, many Pacific nations are forming new regional organisations to 
protect the potential economic wealth in their EEZs, demonstrated at 
a meeting of Pacific Island leaders in the Cook Islands on 15 May 2014.” 


> 
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Harmonising environmental laws and claiming a bigger share of profit 
from future seabed mining are top priorities for Pacific Island states. This 
emergence of big ocean nations in the Pacific to control their potential 
wealth will bring about a new perspective of the Pacific. The FSM is 
taking the same steps to exploit the potential wealth in its EEZ to become 
self-reliant and ensure its continuity. 


Roger Gale has noted that Micronesia will always be in someone else’s 
strategic plan.” This sums up why the FSM must be mindful of its history 
and identity. The FSM’s future security will depend on understanding 
how valuable it is to the outside world, and how empowered it is to engage 
in mutually respectful dialogue in the present environment of competitive 
bidding for engagement.”® Much of that value lies in the natural resources 
in its territorial seas and seabed. Yet, the greatest immediate threat to the 
FSM derives not from superpower strategic rivalry in the western Pacific 
but, rather, from the climatic consequences of the race to modernise by 
means of industrialisation and its polluting residue. Its future is threatened 
by the consequences of climate change, including increasingly frequent 
and destructive typhoons and rising sea levels, as will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 


95 Gale, Americanization of Micronesia, p. vi. 

96 Paul D’Arcy, “Leading by Example: Micronesians and the Sea as World’s Best Practice’, paper 
delivered at the Micronesian-Australian Friends Association (MAFA) Symposium, The Australian 
National University, 28 April 2014. 


7 
Managing Climate Change 


Introduction 


This chapter deals with climate change and its impact on Micronesia’s 
food security, health, territorial integrity and adaptation policies. Effective 
management of the impacts of climate change may be possible if future 
scenarios are modelled properly. To this end, the low-lying islands in the 
Mortlocks will be used as a case study since they are already suffering the 
consequences of rising sea levels due to climate change. Their experience 
will be extrapolated to the other low-lying islands’ in the states of Yap 
and Pohnpei and the coastal areas of Kosrae. Traditional environmental 
knowledge is being used to counter the impact of climate change, but 
is also an example of the persistence, strength and ongoing relevance of 
Micronesian ways of organising and interacting with their environments. 


Micronesians derive their livelihood from the oceanic environment. 
The ocean occupies a larger space than their land. In that respect, the land 
must be integrated with the ocean in terms of managing resources to create 
balance in nature. For example, specific types of agricultural production 
must be in sync with the seasons of the year. Lerak is the season when food 
is in abundance. Breadfruits are harvested and stored away in mar pits. 
Catching fish is also easier, and they are salted and dried in the sun for 
the lean /efang season. Taro production is left to allow the taros to grow. 
When the /erak season ends, people survive on what they stored during 


1 For descriptions of low-lying islands in the FSM, see Alkire, An Introduction to the Peoples and 
Cultures of Micronesia, pp. 44—48; Marshall, “The Structure of Solidarity’, pp. 12-20. For the names 
of low-lying islands in Yap and Chuuk, see D’Arcy, The People of the Sea, pp. 151-152. 
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the /erak season, supplemented by taro farming. The rhythm of nature 
shapes the islanders’ environmental conservation practices. It also dictates 
the type of social activities undertaken on each island and inter-island 
events. The reliance on integrated social and environmental practices 
adopted by islanders prior to colonisation has endured to the present day. 
The Mortlockese are part of this social endurance. 


The Mortlock Islands 


The Mortlock Islands are situated in the southern part of Chuuk State and 
are all low-lying atolls. The distance between Weno, the capital of Chuuk, 
to the southern tip of the Mortlocks is roughly 273 kilometres (170 
miles). It takes around 12 hours by cargo ship to reach the southern end. 
The Mortlocks are divided into three subregions, the Upper, Middle and 
Lower Mortlocks. The Upper Mortlocks are near the port town of Weno 
and consist of three islands, Nama, Losap and Pis. Namoluk, Ettal, Kuttu 
and Moch islands make up the Middle Mortlocks. The islands of Satawan, 
Ta, Lekinioch and Oneop comprise the Lower Mortlocks subregion. They 
range from less than 1.6 kilometres (1 mile) to 8 kilometres (5 miles) in 
circumference.” 


Their elevation is around 3—4 metres above sea level.’ Because of their 
vulnerability to sea level rise, they will be among the first to be submerged 
if climate change—induced sea level rise scenarios eventuate. Relocation 
will be the last option, but many islanders have stated that it is not an 
option for them at all. For example, during my field interviews, many 
interviewees described being unable to foresee living in a different 
environment, even if it was on another island, where their life would be 
subject to someone else’s dictates. They prefer to remain on their islands 
and die rather than subject themselves to an alien space somewhere 
beyond the horizon.‘ 


2 Marshall, “The Structure of Solidarity’, p. 14. Marshall’s description of the Namoluk Isles reveals 
similar features to other islands in the Mortlocks. 

3 Henry, Jeffery and Pam, Heritage and Climate Change in Micronesia, p. 7. 

4 Many elders from Lukunor islands said they would rather remain on the island and die 
(Notes from interviews during fieldwork in 2011-2013). 
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Identity and Natural Disasters 


The FSM is located on the southern edge of a typhoon belt, with typhoons 
regularly causing severe damage to the environment and threatening 
human life. Two patterns of typhoon are common in the FSM. The first 
one usually originates in the southern part of the Mortlocks region and 
slowly intensifies as it moves westward towards Yap and the Philippines. 
The other pattern is usually generated in central Yap and moves northward 
towards Guam and Japan.’ However, regardless of their origins, typhoons 
have often inflicted colossal and unforgiving injuries to humans and 
the environment in the Pacific. They have also left significant scars on 
Micronesian history. However, natural disasters have taught Micronesians 
to be resilient and enhanced their adaptation skills. The recent looming 
threat to Micronesia is climate change. Recent studies have indicated that 
climate change is increasing the frequency and intensity of typhoons and 
tropical depressions.’ Sea level rise is also presenting new sets of challenges 
for Micronesians. Adapting to climate change as resiliently as possible 
is urgent since the prospect of Micronesians continuing without their 
islands—a source of their identity—is questionable. 


Like other Micronesians, the Mortlockese are natural conservationists; 
they have a deep understanding of their fragile environment, having 
made the islands their home for many centuries. They understand that 
their environment demands constant care to conserve the islands’ natural 
resources. For them, conservation means having a holistic understanding 
of human behaviour towards the physical environment, an intricate 
knowledge of the weather system, and an ability to utilise the best available 
practices compatible with the survivability of Micronesians. Adaptation 
to climate change has once again required Micronesians to resort to their 
traditional knowledge of conservation. Current government policies at 
the national level are supporting local strategies to form the frontline of 
climate change defences.® 


5 Alkire, An Introduction to the Peoples and Cultures of Micronesia, pp. 6-7; D’Arcy, The People 
of the Sea, p. 15. 

6 Dirk H. R. Spennemenn, Melimel: The Good Friday Typhoon of 1907 and its Aftermath in the 
Mortlocks, Caroline Islands, Albury, NSW, 2007, pp. 15-18. 

7 Joahnnes Berden (manager of the Weather Station in Chuuk), Interview, 21 June 2013; Local 
fishermen such as Tonio Muritock, Lewis Estep and Kauten Kandy, pers. comm. on different 
occasions in Palikir, Pohnpei; Weno, Chuuk; and Lukunor Island, 2001, 2008, 2013. All stated that 
it has been getting difficult to predict the seasons due to the changes in weather patterns. 

8 Nationwide Climate Change Policy 2009, pp. 1-7. 
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Historically, the Mortlockese divided their atoll islands into common 
zones, from the ocean side to the middle of the lagoon or vice versa. 
The zones differ slightly from those on the volcanic islands and standalone 
islands due to differences in topography.’ An outline of the different zones 
is provided in Table 1. 


Table 1: Common zones in the Mortlock Islands 


Name of zones | Environment Activity 

Lematau The deep ocean near the horizon | Deep water fishing/trawling 

On mong Behind the crashing waves Underwater spearfishing 

Likin ounou The exposed reef system Shellfish finding 

Fan ounou Where the waves crash Pole and net fishing 

On alang Shellfish area Shellfish and sea crab gathering 
Fan Net Beach at the ocean side Gathering plants for medicines 


and picnicking 


llik Inland breadfruit trees Breadfruit farms 

Lenunu Where tall coconuts grow Build gardens 

Lepwel Taro farms Taro farming 

Imor The edges of taro farms Coconut planting and gardening 

Leal The lagoon side road system Inter-village road system 

Roro The foreshore Small-scale gardening 

Leppei The beach Leisure activities 

Lemoshiset Swimming zone for children Spearfishing 

Lein imwmwimw | The sea grass zone Line fishing 

Wenen The exposed lagoon side Path for canoe transportation 

Lepweshepwesh | Swimming zone for adults Spearfishing 

Mesenpal The sloping part of the lagoon Underwater spearfishing 

Lelol The first deep part of the Bottom line fishing and 
lagoon floor turtle hunting 

Lekung Invisible depth of the lagoon Deep bottom line fishing 

Lenomw The centre of the lagoon Big fish trapping 


Note: These zones are used as part of cultural maintenance. They can also be used to 
monitor climate change impact on the total environment in the low-lying islands. 


9 This was taught to me on the atoll where I grew up. I learned from my uncles about the 
zones, their relationship within the ecosystems and the importance of knowing the zones. For fishing 
zones in the low-lying islands in Pohnpei, see Lieber, More Than a Living, pp. 51-59. For Yap, see 
Alkire, Lamotrek Atoll, pp. 19-22. For Yap Island, see Samuel T. Price, “The Transformation of Yap: 
Causes and Consequences of Socio-Economic Change in Micronesia’, PhD thesis, Washington State 
University, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1975, pp. 54, 57-60. For a general outline of the Pacific Islands, 
see D’Arcy, The People of the Sea, pp. 21-23. 
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The purpose of these zones is for cultural maintenance, conservation and 
communication. The zones are vital for everyday communication between 
the residents of each island because they pinpoint space, events and time; 
that is, zones specify where people are during the day in terms of work and 
leisure activities. For example, a person may be working at the /epwel (taro 
farms) or fishing in the /enomw (lagoon centre) and remain there until 
the sun reaches the height of /enunu (tall coconut trees). Communication 
with the ancestral gods is an important part of island life as it provides vital 
information to resolve problems or predict likely future events. As Victor 
Puas, former mayor of Lekinioch Municipality alluded, ‘environmental 
zones are like our traditional library as they provide useful information 
about nature and our relationship with it’.'° 


Moreover, the zones are crucial environmental references to those who 
have specialised skills, for example, for sou safei (traditional doctors), sou set 
(fishermen) or sou fal waa (canoe builders) to locate the resources that 
their professions require. For example, sou safei only need to locate specific 
zones to collect the ingredients for medical remedies, or to train students 
as to what particular fauna or flora grow in each zone to treat specific 
ailments. Island priests also rely on the zones to determine which ancestral 
gods to pray to or direct their waitawa'' to when the need arises. 


Islanders have developed deep knowledge of the zones and an 
understanding of the interdependency between the species in the food 
chain hierarchy. Changes in any of the zones may be a warning sign of 
a threat to certain species, which would affect the food chain system 
or the entire environment the islanders depend on. It would therefore 
require the islanders to react quickly and implement remedies to curtail 
such a threat. The zones provide information regarding the habitual 
behaviour of species, allowing the indigenous population to locate them 
easily." Likewise, knowledge of the 30 stages of the moon, such as sikauru 
or wereian anu (visible to ghosts), eling (visible to human) and meseling 


10 Victor Puas, pers. comm., 2 July 2013, Palikir, Pohnpei. See Segal, Kosrae, pp. 212-215, 218-220; 
Andrew L. Debuce, Cultural Change in Horticultural Practices on the High Island of Kosrae - Micronesia, 
University of Oregon, 1996, pp. 58-59. 

11 This is according to the oral history of Lekinioch Island. Waitawa means channelling to 
communicate with the ancestors. See Peter, ‘Chuukese Travellers’, p. 264. 

12 My personal experience. For zones in the volcanic islands such as Yap, see Falanruw, ‘Food 
Production and Ecosystem Management in Yap’, pp. 5-22. For zones in low-lying atolls, see Duane, 
Clan and Copra, pp. 28-33. For specific fauna and flora, see Marshall, “The Structure of Solidarity’, 
pp. 16-19. 
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(all can see),'* are also crucial to the ecosystem as they influence the 
behaviour of species. For example, during a full moon in the Mortlocks, 
land crabs migrate en masse to the beach to lay their eggs. The islanders 
only need to go to the beach and wait for them at midnight when the high 
tide is in to collect the crabs for food. 


Certain schools of fish such as momishik (island sardines) and kish (squirrel 
fish) are caught only at certain times during J/efang and lerak. Moreover, 
souset have developed a sophisticated regime in calculating when and how 
to harvest the fish. Religious rituals in the form of ngorongor (chants) 
are also part of fishing activities to lure other types of fish like angerap 
(bonitos or skip jack) close to the beach for /alo (encircled traps made 
from coconut fronds) or maaii (fish weirs). Ngorongor are chanted before, 
during and after the fishing activities to pay respect to the ancestral 
gods. Each clan has a specific system of ngorongor, which is passed down 
through the generations for the purposes of continuing the clan’s history 
and safeguarding its reputation." 


The impact of climate change on these zones has been affecting the 
livelihood of islanders over the years, with the effects becoming more 
pronounced over the past few decades. For example, saltwater incursion 
on land due to ocean surges is changing the dynamic of both the fauna 
and flora ecosystems. Islanders are devising ways to adapt to this threat 
by studying the new life dynamics in the zones. Only time will tell as 
to whether they will find new solutions to maintain the health of the 
environment, hopefully by collaborating with climate change experts 
from the international community. 


Climate Change Background 


Climate change is a complex phenomenon with numerous different causes 
and associated impacts varying from country to country and region to 
region.” It isa worldwide phenomenon affecting all of humankind. It is no 


13 Kamilo Likichimus (master canoe builder and oral historian from Lukunor Island), Interview, 
Weno, Chuuk, 20 June 2013. See also Uman, Saladier and Chipen, Uruon Chuuk, pp. 359-361. 

14 Being a member of an ainang is permanent and demands your total loyalty. Emotional 
attachment to one’s ainang is strong as it is tied to one’s personal identity and history. 

15 Christopher B. Field, Vicente Barros, Abdrabo Mohamed A. K. et al., IPCC: Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change. WGI AR5 Phase I Report Launch. Climate Change 2014: Impacts, 
Adaptation, and Vulnerability Summary for Policymakers, 31 March 2014, pp. 4-9; Climate Institute, 
Sea Level Rise: Risk and Resilience in Coastal Cities, www.climate.org/topics/sea-level. 
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longer defensible to blame natural processes as the main cause of climate 
change. Increasingly, scientists from across the world have identified 
anthropogenic activities as a significant accelerator of climate change.'° 
A rise in sea levels is one of the consequences of climate change and has 
already affected islands and coastal regions around the globe. '7 


Since data collection on climates began in 1880, the temperature of 
the earth’s surface has increased, especially from the 1970s onwards. 
For example, satellite images indicate that the ice sheets in Greenland and 
Antarctica are melting faster than predicted, with an especially noticeable 
acceleration from April 2002 to February 2009.'% Such acceleration 
has been largely caused by the increasing amount of greenhouse gases 
collectively produced by industrialised economies.” 


It is a slow process, but the steadily increasing volume of water in 
the ocean caused by ice melting is causing sea levels to rise. This has 
significant consequences for the low-lying islands of the Mortlocks, which 
are only 3—4 metres above sea level. Climate change is also affecting the 
dynamics of the Pacific Ocean in terms of the El Niño” and La Niña’! 
weather patterns and marine life due to the increased level of acidification.” 
It is hoped that the advanced economies will reduce their greenhouse gas 
emissions sufficiently to keep the temperature rise below 2°C so as to 
slow the impact of climate change on low-lying islands in the Pacific and 
elsewhere. 


A study conducted in the FSM, the Marshall Islands and Palau over 
a 50-year period (1951-2010) provided convincing evidence that 
weather and environmental changes have occurred throughout most of 
the Micronesian region. For example, these islands have experienced 


16 Field et al., JPCC, pp. 4-9. 

17 Field et al., JPCC, pp. 4-9. 

18 Fletcher and Richmond, Climate Management and Adaptive Strategies, p. 6. 

19 Gillian Cambers and Paul Diamond, Sandwatch: Adapting to Climate Change and Educating for 
Sustainable Development (revised and expanded edition), United Nations, Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, France, 2011, p. 15. 

20 D'Arcy, The People of the Sea, pp. 16-18. 

21 D'Arcy, The People of the Sea, p. 17; Francis X. Hezel, ‘High Water in the Low Atolls’, Micronesian 
Counselor, No. 76, 2009, p. 2, www.micsem.org. 

22 Radio Australia (Melbourne), ‘Fish Losing Survival Instinct Due to Climate Change: Study 
Research on PNG Reefs Says Fish Behavior Becoming Riskier’, Pacific Islands Report, 15 April 2014. 
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a significant to moderate rise in temperatures and a decrease in rainfall 
over the 50-year period.” The study is one of many confirming that the 
temperature of the earth’s surface is rising, which is causing droughts and 
sea levels to rise. 


The increase in the earth’s temperature is impacting the atolls, as seen in 
the unusual sea surges witnessed by Micronesians in 2007 and 2008. 
Sea surges have occurred before with varying degrees of intensity, 
for example, in the 1970s” to 1990s, but these were nowhere near as 
devastating as the events in 2007 and 2008. The 2007 and 2008 surges 
affected 50-75 per cent of the land used for food production.”® 


The first National Communication to the United Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC) in 1999 noted the 


increase in: 


the frequency, duration and intensity of El Niño droughts, and 
the need to enhance capacity to address El Niño and La Niña 
events. Accelerated sea level rise was identified as a concern over 
the longer-term. .. [other] concerns were noted as being [the] coral 
reef ecosystems, coastal zones, waste management ... agriculture 
and water supply.” 


23 Maria Ngemaes, Johannes Berdon et al., ‘NOAA: Republic of Palau, The Federated States 
of Micronesia and Republic of the Marshall Islands’, Paper presented in Noumea, 3—4 July 2013; 
Johannes Berdon (director of Chuuk Weather Station), Interview, Weno Island, 4 April 2015. 

24 Hezel, “High Water in the Low Atolls’, pp. 2-3; Fletcher and Richmond, Climate Management 
and Adaptive Strategies, pp. 8-9; Gaynor Dumat-ol Daleno, ‘High Seas Flood Tiny Lekinioch, 
Chuuk’, Pacific Daily News, Guam, 3 May 2007; Kauten Kandy (local fisherman), Interview, Likie, 
Pohnpei, 28 June 2013; Paulis Chol (local fisherman), Interview, Sokehs, Pohnpei, June 2012. 
Kauten and Paulis were among the many from Lekinioch who witnessed firsthand the sea surge and 
its impact on 5 March 2007. 

25 I personally witnessed the sea surge in 1971 (which was not caused by a typhoon). It destroyed 
almost half of the taro farms in my village, Rewow. Other surges occurred afterward, but on a small 
scale and only affected the shoreline. Unfortunately, there are no documents about these events. 

26 Susumu and Kostka, Federated States of Micronesia Food Security Assessment Report, p. 22; Fletcher 
and Richmond, Climate Management and Adaptive Strategies, p. 9. 

27 Mulalap, ‘Islands in the Stream’, pp. 382-383, 386. 
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Figure 14: Puron sat (sea surge) on Lukunor Atoll in 2007. 
Source: Photograph taken by Kanrina Puas. 


Figure 15: Puron sat (sea surge) in Kosrae 2007. 
Source: Photograph courtesy of Abraham Simpson. 
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Territorial Integrity and Climate Change 


Micronesia’s territorial integrity and sovereignty are defined by its 
constitution and in compliance with international laws. Article 1, 
Section 1 of the FSM’s Constitution states: 


The waters connecting the islands of the [Micronesian] archipelago 
are internal waters regardless of dimensions, and jurisdiction 
extends to a marine space of 200 miles measured outward from 
appropriate baselines, the seabed, subsoil, water column, insular 
or continental shelves, airspace over land and water, and any other 
territory or waters belonging to Micronesia by historic right, 
custom, or legal title.”® 


Yet, the FSM’s islands and surrounding waters are being slowly affected 
by climate change. Both citizens and climate change experts have noted 
the effects of climate change in Micronesia.” The legal implications of 
submerged islands in regard to territorial sovereignty have still not been 
seriously considered. 


Like colonisation, climate change can be considered a result of foreign 
state actors, particularly the industrialised nations of Japan, China, 
India, Brazil and the US. Their industries have high rates of fossil fuel 
consumption and are largely dependent on these resources. One of the 
consequences of this is the trapping of heat in the atmosphere, resulting 
in melting ice caps and ice sheets at the poles and, in turn, sea level 
rise.” The resulting damage has already affected many Micronesian 
communities, and they have started to adapt to this new phenomenon as 
best as they can. However, new studies need to be conducted to further 
Micronesians’ understanding of climate change in order for them to meet 
the challenges of adaptation effectively. 


28 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article 1, Section 1. 

29 This is my personal observation following interactions with the local people on Kosrae in 2012. 
I also interviewed people from the various low-lying islands in the FSM. See also Henry, Jeffery and 
Pam, Heritage and Climate Change in Micronesia, pp. 7-9, 37-38; Hezel, “High Water in the Low 
Atolls’, pp. 1-3; Fletcher and Richmond, Climate Management and Adaptive Strategies, pp. 8-10. 

30 R. Warrick and J. Oerlemans, ‘Sea Level Rise’, in Climate Change: The IPCC Scientific Assessment, 
edited by J. T. Houghton, G. J. Jenkins and J. J. Ephraums, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
1990, pp. 263-267. 
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The FSM Government has adopted a policy that articulates survivability 
as an uncompromising priority. In its official policy statement, the 
national government stated that its role is ‘to mitigate climate change 
especially at the international level, and adaptation at the national and 
(local) levels to reduce FSM’s vulnerability to climate change’s adverse 
impacts’.*' In this context, the FSM reaffirms its right to exist as a nation 
under international law, particularly in view of the debate on sovereignty 
as a result of possible reconfiguration of island territories if some islands 
become totally submerged in the future.* 


For the FSM Government, mitigation means, among other things, the 
promotion of a ‘post Kyoto carbon dioxide emission reduction that 
will maintain temperature rise as advocated by the “Tuvalu Deal”’? 
at the Copenhagen climate summit. For adaptation purposes, the 
national government has required all development activities to take 
into account new recommendations for project design% in compliance 
with its Strategic Development Plan, use ecosystem-based approaches 
to encourage and strengthen the application of (local) knowledge and 
conservation practices, and implement strategies as soon as possible to 
improve food production.” 


The Impact of Climate Change in 
the Mortlocks 


The Mortlockese have already anticipated changing their agricultural 
practices and fishing techniques to adapt to the effects of climate change.’ 
The islands are very small in land size and completely flat. One can stand 


31 Nationwide Climate Change Policy 2009, p. 1. 

32 Nationwide Climate Change Policy 2009, pp. 1-2. 

33 The Tuvalu Deal refers to maintaining a less than 1.5°C rise in world temperature to ensure the 
survivability of the low-lying islands in the Pacific (Nationwide Climate Change Policy 2009, pp. 1-2; 
Masao Nakayama, ‘Statement before the Committee of Religious NGOs and the United Nations. 
The Last Push Before Copenhagen: Defining Positions Strategies and Goals on Climate Change’, 
New York, 10 November 2009). 

34 Fletcher and Richmond, Climate Management and Adaptive Strategies, p. 17; Henry, Jeffery and 
Pam, Heritage and Climate Change in Micronesia, pp. 38-39. 

35 Hezel, ‘High Water in the Low Atolls’, pp. 18—19, www.micsem.org/pubs/counselor/pdf/mc76. 
pdf; Susumu and Kostka, Federated States of Micronesia Food Security Assessment Report, pp. 5, 27. 

36 Gibson Susumu and Mark Kostka, Food Security Vulnerability Assessment Report, Palikir, Pohnpei, 
2012, p. v. 
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on the beach and survey the islands from one end to the opposite end.*” 
There are no forests, only dense bushes and a few gigantic breadfruit trees 
and coconut trees. Nu (coconuts), fash (pandanus tectorius), rakish (sea oak 
tree) and a variety of waterfront bushes usually surround the beach areas 
and the shorelines, especially on the ocean side. Further inland, islanders’ 
houses are built with their usual surrounding household gardens. Swampy 
taro patches, breadfruit trees, coconut trees and thick bushes are located 
in the interior of the islands.** 


The Mortlocks do not have massive agricultural lands suitable for large- 
scale rice cultivation or cattle rearing (both of which produce methane), 
thus their greenhouse gas emissions are negligible. Deforestation is not 
applicable in the Mortlockese context given the lack of forests. Moreover, 
the FSM as a whole does not have large-scale factories or heavy coal- 
burning industries, and cars are largely confined to district capitals. What 
the islanders are aware of is that the emissions from the aforementioned 
activities are caused by the lifestyle and activities of the “West’ and the 
emerging economic powers from the developing world, and that this 
affects their traditional economic and ecological systems via accelerating 
the process of climate change.” The combined impact of the economic 
practices of the outside world on the earth’s climate is forcing the 
Mortlockese to find effective adaptation strategies to grow traditional 
crops in the face of intensified droughts and sea level rise. 


Climate change is one of the biggest threats currently facing the FSM. 
It poses severe risks to health, agriculture, water and food security, and 
political relations. It is destroying coastlines, corals, coastal fisheries, 
taro patches and breadfruit trees. If there is no significant reduction in 
greenhouse gases in the next 15 years, ‘climate models predict that low 
lying islands in the Pacific may become uninhabitable within the next 
50 years“! or towards the turn of the century. This includes the Mortlocks 
and the low-lying islands in Yap and Pohnpei. 


37 Gonzaga Puas, ‘How Could the Agricultural Sector Become More Conducive towards 
Climate Change Mitigation and Adaptation?’, Paper presented to CliMates International Student 
Organisation, Paris, France, April 2012, p. 5. 

38 Puas, ‘How Could the Agricultural Sector’, p. 5. 

39 Mulalap, ‘Islands in the Stream’, pp. 382-383, 386. 

40 Local adaptation strategies are being utilised, including assistance from the national government 
(Nationwide Climate Change Policy 2009, pp. 1-3). 

41 Barry Pittock, cited in Henry, Jeffery and Pam, Heritage and Climate Change in Micronesia, p. 7. 
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Seawalls 


In the late 1960s, seawalls were considered to be the best approach to fight 
shoreline erosion in the Mortlocks.” However, many local elders were 
against their erection. They opposed the construction because seawalls 
required the clearing of native trees and bushes on the shorelines, which 
naturally prevent coastal erosion. Many seawalls fell apart within a few 
months due to changing near-shore currents, as predicted by the local 
elders. In response, government officials claimed that the seawalls were 
not installed properly. A new engineering approach was recommended 
and the seawalls again erected. After the completion of the so-called 
‘well engineered seawalls’, local people started to complain again about 
resulting changes in the seascape around the shorelines. For example, the 
usual habitats of certain schools of fish were interrupted, causing their 
migration to different parts of the islands. This caused tension between 
clans as certain fish belong to particular clans by tradition, and the 
seawalls forced fish into different shoreline zones owned by other clans.“ 
This is a sensitive cultural issue, with the tension between clans caused by 
both the effects of climate change and attempts to mitigate these effects. 
This needs to be resolved to bring the communities back together. 


The result of this erosion has been the shifting of some beach sand to 
different parts of the shorelines. It has also confirmed the elders’ suspicion 
about the seawalls. It was not until the late 1970s when Typhoon Pamela 
hit the Mortlock Islands that the folly of the seawalls was extensively 
revealed to the public.“ The typhoon completely destroyed the seawalls, 
and saltwater soon found its way into the taro patches, devastating 
people’s livelihoods. 


42 Seawalls were built based on a model erected at the channel by the Japanese. Unfortunately, they 
were not successful in preventing shoreline erosion. 

43 This is according to Ring Puas and Alfonis Buluay, who were present at the debate on seawall 
erection in 1972-1973 during a sotang (village meeting) in Relong village. See also Marshall, Namoluk 
beyond the Reef, p. 68. 

44 [watched village elders debate the issue during the early 1970s. It became apparent in later years 
that the seawalls were politically motivated, and so many called seawalls the ‘political wall’. Today, 
seawalls are still required due to clearing of vegetation near the coast, but they must be carefully 
designed according to the topographical features of the coastline. 

45 Typhoon Pamela destroyed many seawalls in the Mortlocks (Marshall, Namoluk beyond the Reef, 
p. 68). 
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of Lukunor. 


Note: This seawall, like many others in the Mortlocks, fell apart shortly after its construction 
due to various environmental factors that were not accounted for due to the elders’ lack of 
involvement in the project. 


Source: Photograph courtesy of Inos Walter (2012). 


Many local people suspected that the erection of the seawalls was 
politically motivated.“ It was alleged that the seawall project was part 
of several municipality capital improvement projects used to disguise 
corruption. The process of allocating funds was controlled by powerful 
political figures, with funds channelled to relatives at the local level. 
The construction of seawalls was not properly planned and lacked input 
from professional engineers.“ The overall result was that the funds 
earmarked for these walls were used for political reasons, rather than to 
properly safeguard the shorelines.* 


46 I observed this public reaction and discussed it with Haglelgam during my fieldwork interviews. 
Haglelgam, Interview. 

47 Saltwater was mixed with cement, gravel and sand. When the concrete dried, it took only 
a few days to crack and fall into the water. A similar experience occurred in the Solomon Islands 
according to Terry Brown, ‘Small Island States and Global Warming’, Anglican Communion News 
Service, Niagra, Canada, 5 June 2014. 

48 Haglelgam, Interview; Congress of the FSM, Public Law No. 3-12, First Regular Session, 1983. 
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Today, the debate over seawall construction is still dividing island 
communities.” In my interview with Marion Henry, a traditional leader 
from the island of Oneop and national secretary of the FSM Department 
of Resources and Development, he stated that: 


seawalls contradicted traditional wisdom because they interrupt 
the natural flow of ocean currents around the islands which deposit 
sand on different shores and thereby increase beach erosion rather 
than preventing it.” 


He argued that native bushes and trees should have been left alone. 


More people are becoming receptive to such traditional wisdom. However, 
others dispute this view and believe seawalls are still necessary, but that 
their design must be compatible with the topographical configuration of 
the islands.*' In Kosrae, for example, a new design of seawall has been 
implemented with some success. The seawall was built on a beach, with 
solid concrete blocks lined in a pattern that hugs the natural configuration 
of the local foreshore area. In my discussion with some of the locals, 
they said the seawall has prevented beach erosion and withstood big 
tides and strong storms.” To this end, it should be up to each island to 
adopt specific designs that suit their local areas, with the support of the 
national government. 


Seawall technology is a modern form of defence that could assist the 
islanders in their fight against the effects of climate change. However, 
collaborative approaches using local and outside experts are required 
for the purpose of implementing the appropriate solutions to suit local 
requirements.”° 


49 Elders and officers of Lukunor Municipality, Interview, Pohnpei, 26 January 2014. This is an 
ongoing debate. 

50 Marion Henry (secretary of Resources and Development), Interview, Kolonia, Pohnpei, 18 July 
2013 (he is also a local samol from the Island of Oneop); Haglelgam, Interview; Congress of the FSM, 
Public Law No. 3-12, First Regular Session, 1983; Marshall, Namoluk beyond the Reef, p. 68. 

51 Personal observation of seawall in Kosrae, 22 June 2013. 

52 Personal observation of seawall in Kosrae, 22 June 2013. 

53 Nationwide Climate Change Policy 2009, p. 2. 
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as OSS d 


Figure 17: New seawall design in Kosrae to prevent beach erosion. 
Source: Photograph taken by author on 23 June 2012. 


Traditional Foods 


The main food staples in the Mortlocks and the low-lying islands in Yap 
and Pohnpei are taro, breadfruit, coconut, banana and resources obtained 
from the sea. Farming activities involve land clearing and planting of 
traditional crops such as taro, breadfruit, coconuts, papayas and pandanus 
for consumption. Taro is available year round, while breadfruit is in 
abundance during the summer months, usually from May to September. 
Preservation of food such as mar (preserved breadfruit) is still observed 
but is practised using new methods. 


Resources from the sea are also in abundance and harvested year round. 
Meat sources are coconut and land crabs, pigs, dogs and chicken. Imported 
food products such as rice, flour, canned goods, sugar and salt are also 


54 Mar (preserved breadfruit) are now stored in big iron cooking pots called kama above the ground 
and kept in the outdoor cooking house. It is now more accessible and can be eaten anytime of the 
year rather than waiting for the lean months when it has to be dug up from the ground. See D’Arcy, 
The People of the Sea, p. 155. 
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consumed alongside a traditional diet. Mortlockese employed in the port 
towns also send foreign food products to their families.” Traditional food 
crops are constantly under threat from the impacts of climate change. 
The low-lying islanders are improvising their traditional practices to limit 
the intrusion of saltwater onto agricultural land along with new methods 
of preserving food. 


Vulnerability to Climate Change 


While advanced economies abroad accelerate the process of climate 
change, the Mortlockese are constantly studying ways to adapt to the 
changes in their environment. The national government has required: 


all development activities ... to take into account projected climatic 
changes ... in compliance with its strategic development plan ... 
use ecosystem based approaches, encourage and strengthen the 
application of [local] knowledge on conservation practices, and 
implement strategies to improve food production.” 


The Nationwide Climate Change Policy has yet to be translated into 
specific defence strategies. 


National legislation” was adopted in February 2013 to further reinforce 
the policy. Its purpose is to provide a Nationwide Integrated Disaster 
and Climate Change Policy, with relevant departments such as the 
Department of Resources and Development, Office of Environment and 
Emergency Management, and Department of Transportation obligated to 
implement the policy. It requires that: 


every year ... the President of the Federated States of Micronesia 
shall submit a report to Congress on the progress of the 
implementation of the Climate Change Policy, and recommend 
additional legislation where applicable and necessary.” 


55 It is an established custom that relatives send assistance to those in trouble during natural 
disasters. See Marshall, Namoluk beyond the Reef; pp. 26-27; Spennemann, Melimel, p. 6; Lessa, 
‘The Social Effects of Typhoon Ophelia (1960) on Ulith?’, p. 369. 

56 Nationwide Climate Change Policy, 2009, p. 2. 

57 Congress of the FSM, Public Law No. 18-34, Second Regular Session 2013, Palikir, Pohnpei. 

58 Congress of the FSM, Public Law No. 18-34, Second Regular Session 2013, Palikir, Pohnpei. 
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This illustrates the seriousness of the FSM Government’ resolve to tackle 
climate change by creating a legal framework for the nation to actively 
measure its adaptation strategies. As the policy states: 


in order for the FSM to successfully achieve its objectives the 
policy requires ... [the] support of all levels of governments in the 
FSM, the civil societies, the private sector, [local] communities 
and traditional leaders.” 


The FSM is also seeking assistance and support regionally and 
internationally to ensure that its adaptation goals are systematically 
implemented to increase the likelihood of achieving positive outcomes. 
Geologists Charles Fletcherand Bruce Richmond suggested that adaptation 
within the FSM may be facilitated by a two-step approach of ‘forming 
international partnerships to aid adaptation efforts, and continuing 
the development of internal policies focused on building resilient and 
sustainable communities’. International partnerships will adhere to local 
needs based on discussions from both sides but within a domestic policy 
framework, which will lead to appropriate decisions being made, for 
example, planting more pandanus, sea oaks and mangroves around island 
shores as has been done in other Pacific Islands. Advanced technology 
seawalls should also be part of the adaptation strategies adopted, where 
appropriate. Although there are new concepts for creating floating and 
artificial islands and barrier reefs, many are too costly for the government 
to fund. Perhaps they will become a reality if the potential resources from 
the nation’s EEZ are able to be exploited. 


Observations of Ecosystem Alterations 
due to Sea Level Rise 


Mortlockese fish behaviourists have deep knowledge of the sea 
environment. Since the 1990s, they have noticed changes in the 
behaviour of certain kinds of fish.“ They no longer reside in specific 
habitat zones due to changes in the weather patterns that have affected 
water temperatures. Fish with a low tolerance of temperature variation 


59 Nationwide Climate Change Policy 2009, p. 4. 
60 Fletcher and Richmond, Climate Management and Adaptive Strategies, pp. 11-12; The Nationwide 
Climate Change Policy 2009, p. 2. 


61 Interviews with many fishermen from the Mortlock Islands during my fieldwork. 
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such as angarap (bonitos), momoshik (island mackerels) and sarikai me til 
(anchovies) are now hard to locate. Their migratory habits have become 
difficult to predict, and islanders have difficulty catching them in schools 
using /alo (coconut fronds to trap the fish) or maii (fish weirs). 


During one of my visits to the Mortlocks in the summer of 2001, the 
fishermen informed me that the low tide no longer exposed the reefs where 
fish used to congregate in abundance. I used to join the fishermen of my 
village on the reefs, where I learned about fish behaviour. I can no longer 
predict their movements based on my past knowledge. The indigenous 
people are readjusting to the new circumstances in the sea environment.” 
For example, they are developing new observation strategies to understand 
the behaviours now exhibited by the local fish populations. I hope to learn 
this new adaptive knowledge from my villagers soon. For example, sarikai 
have moved to different depths and zones along the shorelines. Momoshik 
(owned by my father’s clan) now appear in different months, making it 
harder to pinpoint when to catch them in weirs. 


In recent years, islands in the Micronesian region have suffered serious 
damage due to wave surges, saltwater inundation and drought. Traditional 
methods are being utilised to minimise their impact, particularly saltwater 
incursion into taro farmland. An example of this is new canals being dug, 
following the land’s topography, to provide an environmentally conscious 
way to drain the saltwater out of affected taro plots.’ Constructing 
barriers to resist the flow of saltwater into gardens is another example. 
Just as in the past, Micronesians continue to adapt and seek new methods 
to prolong their survivability and continuity. 


There have been a handful of studies conducted in the Mortlocks on the 
effects of sea level rise. Most of these studies noted the real vulnerability 
of beach erosion due to high tides as being an ongoing issue.* The 
intrusion of saltwater into taro patches is also becoming a major problem. 
For example, in 2007, the Mortlocks was inundated by saltwater caused 


62 Interviews with many fishermen from the Mortlock Islands during my fieldwork. 

63 Interviews with many fishermen from the Mortlock Islands during my fieldwork. 

64 My personal experience. Elders from Sofa and Soumosh ainang complained about momoshik 
appearing in different places. 

65 When an ocean surge hit Lukunor in 2007-2008, the youth groups dug canals to drain saltwater 
from the taro patches. 

66 Inos Walter (mayor of Lukunor), Interview, February 2011 (he assessed the damage of the 
sea surge during his time as mayor); Kandy, Interview (he witnessed the event); Chol, Interview 
(he witnessed the event). 
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by king tides,” which infiltrated the taro farmland and drinking wells. 
Other crops such as bananas, papayas, pumpkins and sweet potatoes 
were destroyed. 


On Lekinioch Island, more than half of the island’s taro farms were 
decimated by saltwater incursion in 2007.6 It took approximately two 
years for taro crops to regrow. Youth groups from the island were organised 
into groups to dig canals to release the saltwater from the taro patches 
and other affected areas. People survived because of the extended family 
system, which is relied on during natural disasters as it was in the past. 
Other relatives from throughout Micronesia and the new diaspora in the 
US also remit assistance to their families. The quick action by the youth 
groups prevented further destruction of the taro farms. The islanders 
continue to observe wave patterns and signs of nature that will alert them 
to oncoming meteorological events. New adaptive strategies are being 
monitored, and the islanders must adopt new methodologies for farming 
to protect their taro farms and other agricultural land against further 
saltwater intrusion. 


Some suggested farming alternatives include hydroponics and vertical 
farming. Others have recommended the erection of hollow, soil holders 
built well above the ground.” They can be filled with soil and perhaps 
enhanced with the use of fertilisers, allowing food crops to be grown and 
harvested year round.” New plant species such as saltwater-resistant taro”? 
have been experimented with to supplement the anticipated reduction in 
food supply. New varieties of crops that can be rotated throughout the 
year and harvested in a shorter period are also being explored. 


67 Interviews with other witnesses, December 2011; Keim, Sea Level Rise Disaster in Micronesia. 
68 This was told to me during interviews with many people from Lukunor, including the mayor of 
Lukunor (who assessed the damage of the sea surge) and Kauten and Paulis who witnessed the event 
(see fn. 207). See also Mark, Sea Level Rise Disaster in Micronesia. 

69 Hezel, ‘High Water in the Low Atolls’, p. 18. 

70 Hezel, “High Water in the Low Atolls’, p. 18. 

71 Gibson Susumu, Interview, Palikir, Pohnpei, 13 July 2013. 

72 The State of Kosrae, and other islands in Chuuk and Yap, are experimenting with saltwater- 
resistant taros (Gibson Susumu, Interview, Palikir, Pohnpei, 13 July 2013). 
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Recent Research on Climate Change 


Research undertaken on climate change in the Mortlocks confirm what 
the islanders have already witnessed or experienced. For example, a study 
conducted by Australian academic Rosita Henry and her team on Moch 
Island found that many Mortlockese are aware of climate change. When 
the islanders were questioned about their views on the causes of the rise in 
sea level, one local person claimed, ‘to my own understanding and word 
by mouth from some people, the iceberg at the North and South Pole 
start melting and cause this sea level rise.” 


Others linked the concept of global warming to global issues and human 
activities such as pollution, airplane emissions and greenhouse gases. These 
responses are not confined to Moch Island but are widespread throughout 
the Mortlocks. Their awareness of climate change has been heightened by 
the recent installation of internet networks, by radio announcements, by 
networks of students in the diaspora and by engagement with officials at 
the national level.” Indeed, Micronesians are placing responsibility for 
global warming on the larger economic structures of bigger nations.” 


Another study conducted by Fletcher and Richmond noted that in 2007 
and 2008: 


[FSM] communities were flooded by large high tides ... that 
eroded beaches, damaged roads, intruded in aquifers and ... and 
inundated communities. Seawater flowed into coastal wetlands 
and surged up through the water table killing taro, breadfruit, 
and other food crops. Fresh water [wells] turned brackish and 
[have not fully recovered]. Crop sites in use for generations were 
physically and chemically damaged or destroyed on approximately 
sixty percent of inhabited atoll islets. Again, food and drinking 
water were in short supply. A nationwide state of emergency was 
announced on December 30, 2008, and food security was declared 
the top priority in the nation.” 


73 Henry, Jeffery and Pam, Heritage and Climate Change in Micronesia, p. 21. 
74 This is based on my personal observations and interviews with Micronesians at home and abroad. 
75 Henry, Jeffery and Pam, Heritage and Climate Change in Micronesia, p. 21. 
76 Fletcher and Richmond, Climate Management and Adaptive Strategies, p. 9. 
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A study of the same event by Mark Keim” on Lukunor and Oneop islands 
corroborated Fletcher and Richmond’s views. However, Keim (a medical 
doctor) went further, cautioning authorities to be mindful of the health 
issues that can arise from climate change due to water and food shortages. 


The FSM Government has appointed a team of field observers to collect 
information to assist in the implementation, monitoring and reporting 
of observable impacts from storm surges, beach erosion and saltwater 
inundation in taro patches.” The observers are also charged with 
educating locals in relation to the newly adopted national government 
policy. Fundamental to the observers’ task is to detail local knowledge 
of adaptation strategies to be integrated into the Western methods 
of research studies. For example, during my interview with one of the 
project coordinators, Gibson Susumu, he commented on how the local 
people resorted to traditional food items that were typically only eaten 
during drought.” These strategies need to be recorded as they form the 
foundation of any first response strategy to be implemented while waiting 
for further assistance to arrive. 


Food Production Strategies 


The Food Security Vulnerability Assessment Report authored by two FSM 
agricultural specialists, Gibson Susumu and Mark Kostka, indicated that 
agricultural production is declining due to poor soil conditions caused by 
exposure to saltwater. They stated that ‘the biggest threat to food security 
is the impact of climate change. Over forty-five atolls in the FSM continue 
to be affected by the sea level rise’.® Taro patches are the major problem as 
local inhabitants are either abandoning them because they have become 
unproductive or waiting for rain to dilute the saltwater before re-farming 
the land (which takes considerable time to return to full production).*! 


The government has set up a national food security committee, the FSM 
Food Security Steering Committee, whose role is to enhance coordination 
and cooperation of food security for the nation and oversee the effective 


77 Keim, Sea Level Rise Disaster in Micronesia. 

78 Susumu, Interview. 

79 Susumu, Interview. Drought foods include parts of the coconut and banana trees, shrubs and 
small land and sea creatures. 

80 Susumu and Kostka, Food Security Vulnerability Assessment Report, p. v. 

81 Susumu and Kostka, Food Security Vulnerability Assessment Report, p. v. 
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implementation of future initiatives.” Again, in my interview with 
Susumu, he noted that during a trip in 2012 to the low-lying atolls in 
Chuuk, many people were close to starvation due to the failure of food 
crops affected by saltwater. He estimated that close to 70 per cent of all 
the islands he visited in Chuuk alone were affected by food insecurity, and 
safeguarding effective and consistent food production stood out as the 
main challenge for the islanders. Many of the low-lying islands in Yap and 
Pohnpei were experiencing the same difficulty.’ 


The FSM Government has been working hard on its adaptation policies 
for food security and environmental management, with the following 
strategies suggested to sustain food production: 


e switch to different cultivars 
e improve and conserve soils 


e increase water supply by using groundwater and by building reservoirs 
and rain catchment areas 


e improving watershed management to assist in desalination 

e improve or develop water management 

e alter system operating rules (e.g. pricing policies and legislation) 
e improve coastal zones and marine ecosystems 


e protect the environment, including via building seawalls and beach 
nourishment 


e research/monitor the coastal ecosystem.* 


According to Susumu and Mark, new ‘concept projects’ have been put 
to the national government to consider.® If the government accepts the 
proposals, they will be shared with both the state and local governments. 
The concept projects include the following recommendations: 


82 Australian Aid, Food Security: Securing Food Resources in the Federated States of Micronesia (Pacific 
Adaptation Strategy Assistance Program (PASAP)), Commonwealth of Australia, 2013, terranova. 
org.au/repository/paccsap-collection/securing-food-resources-in-the-federated-states-of-micronesia. 
83 Susumu and Kostka, Food Security Vulnerability Assessment Report, pp. iii-v. 

84 Susumu and Kostka, Food Security Vulnerability Assessment Report, pp. iii-v. 

85 Susumu and Kostka, Food Security Vulnerability Assessment Report, pp. iii-v. New concepts of 
farming (e.g. the saltwater-resistant taro project in Kosrae) were also mentioned by Gibson during my 
interview with him in Palikir, Pohnpei, 13 July 2013. 
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e Household food security to create awareness in the community 
about the importance of food security and the need for people to eat 
more indigenous food. This will involve the restrengthening of food 
production systems through the supply of root crops, with vegetables, 
breadfruit, coconut and fruit trees to be integrated into the agroforestry 
system. 


e Integrated atoll farming system and capacity building. This will involve 
the planting of traditional food crops, home gardening, establishment 
of plant nurseries, hydroponics and hands-on technical training. 


e Integrated coconut development. This project targets the rehabilitation 
and replanting of coconut trees. 


e Fisheries and aqua culture to carefully assess locations suitable for the 
production of fish, seaweed, sea cucumber and other sea food resources. 


e On the atolls, traditional practices such as restricting fishing activities 
on the coral reefs for a number of months or even years have been 
explored. This practice will allow further observation of the reef 
ecosystem and allow repopulation of fish stocks. 


e Building of fishing weirs to farm fish in the lagoon. 


e Renewed use of breadfruit ground pits (a hole dug in the ground to 
store preserved breadfruit for future consumption). Many islanders 
now use above-ground storage units in the form of large cooking pots 
to preserve breadfruit and other crops, and these are vulnerable to 
disasters such as floods and typhoons. 


e Reducing family size to lessen food demands as climate change 
threatens to curtail food production. 


e Use of traditional fishing canoes as these are less harmful to the marine 
environment compared to motorboats that use fuel and pollute the 
water.*° 


I noted other food production strategies during fieldwork in the islands 
that can be included in the above list: 


e Utilising peżel (coconut fibre)” to absorb water and constructing stone 
walls and pre-dug canals to use the land topography to deviate water 
flow. This has been done on my island, Lekinioch.® 


86 Susumu and Kostka, Food Security Vulnerability Assessment Report, pp. iii-v; Gibson, Interview. 
87  Peiel is the fibre enclosing the copra. The fibre is separated from the copra by using a big, sharp 
stick called anget. Piles of the fibre are used to encircle crops to slow the flow of water to the crops. 
88 Personal recommendation based on my experience growing up learning the traditional methods 
of environmental conservation. 
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e Small family farms for growing coconut trees and land crabs. This will 
involve locating appropriate inland areas where both species can 
survive and thrive. 


e Barter. This will encourage local people to concentrate on planting 
traditional crops and reduce the importation of junk food, which is 
causing all kinds of health problems for the local population.” 


e Develop marine farms for octopi and clams, as well as the reintroduction 
of traditional weirs that can be used for both the growing and catching 
of specific fish species.”! 


The rapidly growing body of evidence documenting the adverse impact 
of global warming on small island states has prompted the FSM 
Government to undertake an active role in the international arena to call 
on industrialised nations to cut greenhouse gas emissions.” The FSM 
has signed international agreements related to climate change including 
the UNFCCC, Kyoto Protocol, Vienna Convention and Mexico City 
Pact. It has also signed and ratified other major conventions concerning 
environmental issues.”° 


The FSM is also part of a subregional agreement called the Green 
Micronesia Initiative. This subregional agreement, which is spearheaded 
by the chief executives of the various regional governments in Micronesia, 
seeks to increase energy efficiency by 20 per cent, increase energy 
conservation by 20 per cent and expand renewable energy to 30 per cent 
of power generation” by 2020. However, Mr Soram, the national 
government’s spokesperson for climate change, has stated that the FSM is 
not committed to the COP15 (Copenhagen). It has signed the COP16 
(Cancun) agreement but is still in the process of studying the agreement 
before implementation. As for the COP17 (Durban), the FSM is still 


89 Personal recommendation based on my experience growing up learning the traditional methods 
of environmental conservation. 

90 Personal recommendation based on my experience growing up learning the traditional methods 
of environmental conservation. 

91 Personal recommendation based on my experience growing up learning the traditional methods 
of environmental conservation. 

92 Nationwide Climate Change Policy 2009, pp. 2-3. 

93 Jackson Soram (head of Climate Change Advisory Body to the FSM Government), Interview, 
21 January 2011. 

94 Office of Statistics, Budget and Economic Management, Overseas Development Assistance and 
Compact Management, Millennium Development Goals and Status Report 2010, p. 74; Benadette H. 
Carreon, ‘Pacific Leaders Launch Green Initiative’, Marianas Variety, 11 August 2010. 

95 Office of Statistics, Budget and Economic Management, Overseas Development Assistance and 
Compact Management, Millennium Development Goals and Status Report 2010, p. 74. 
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considering some of the issues before committing itself fully.” However, 
the FSM’s participation in international climate change forums cannot 
solve all its local issues. 


Initiating Environmental Strategies 


The FSM’s environmental strategy began in 1999 during the nation’s 
second economic summit. It called for the establishment of ‘a network 
of effective, community managed, ecologically sustainable agricultural 
practices, in order ... to safeguard the nations’ precious natural heritage.” 
This strategy was refined further in different action plans over the first 
decade of the twenty-first century. These plans include the National 
Biodiversity Strategic Action Plan (2002), Blueprint for Conserving the 
Biodiversity of the FSM (2003), state-specific Biodiversity Action Plan 
(2004), FSM Strategic Development Plan (2004-2023) and National 
Environment Sector Plan (2009).°* The biodiversity reports identified that 
the biological resources of both the nation and the states are faced with 
existential biological and anthropogenic threats.” The development plan 
looks at strategies to optimise economic output in light of future threats 
and the scaling down of Compact funding.'°° The report on the national 
environment identifies strategies that can be implemented to protect the 
nation’s environment, on which much of the country’s economic output 
relies." The national government is seeking funds to implement the 
recommendations of these reports. It remains to be seen how long it will 
take for implementation to occur. 


In 1994, the FSM prepared a baseline assessment of its greenhouse 
emissions. It noted total emissions as expressed in CO, equivalents were 
246.01 gigagrams per year.’ Almost all of the emissions (98 per cent) 
came from the energy sector, with only a small contribution from the 


96 Jackson Soram (deputy assistant secretary, Foreign Affairs, International Division), Interview, 
Nett, Pohnpei, 10 October 2012. 

97 Office of Statistics, Budget and Economic Management, Overseas Development Assistance and 
Compact Management, Millennium Development Goals and Status Report 2010, p. 72. 

98 Office of Statistics, Budget and Economic Management, Overseas Development Assistance and 
Compact Management, Millennium Development Goals and Status Report 2010, p. 72. 

99 The Blueprint for Conserving the Biodiversity of the Federated States of Micronesia, 2003, pp. iii-iv. 
100 The Blueprint for Conserving the Biodiversity of the Federated States of Micronesia, p. 8. 

101 The Blueprint for Conserving the Biodiversity of the Federated States of Micronesia, pp. 3-5. 

102 Office of Statistics, Budget and Economic Management, Overseas Development Assistance and 
Compact Management, Millennium Development Goals and Status Report 2010, p. 74. 
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agricultural sector. It is important to note that these emission volumes are 
minute on the global scale. However, as a member of the international 
community, the FSM is committed to reducing its domestic emissions. 


Similarly, industrialised countries need to commit themselves to reducing 
their own emissions if humanity is going to survive the impacts of climate 
change. The FSM is a supporter of the “Tuvalu Deal’,' which advocates 
the reduction of emissions to keep global temperature rise below 1.5°C 
to curtail sea level rise.!°* Other considerations involve getting the major 
international ‘emitters’ to adhere to their suggestion to set aside funds 
for vulnerable countries in the Pacific and Indian oceans for immediate 
adaptation projects to safeguard their future. 


Saving the Environment 


Ensuring a sustainable environment rests on the nation’s development 
goals, which are ultimately geared towards improving adaptation 
techniques. Development, to the Mortlockese people, may be measured 
in terms of the application of local knowledge coupled with skill-based 
imported technology able to be used to enhance islanders’ adaptation 
strategies.’ For example, the main food supplies for islanders are from 
the sea and the breadfruits and taros they harvest from their land. Islanders 
have designed new methods to preserve breadfruits by putting them above 
ground in large pots instead of preserving them in underground pits to 
prevent saturation from seawater floods. 


Modern technologies such as refrigerators, freezers and ice plants are also 
used to prolong the storage of fish and other perishable local foodstuffs. 
Solar panels have been introduced, especially on the low-lying islands, 
to enable the use of refrigeration technology and connection with the 


103 The Tuvalu Deal emerged during the Copenhagen Climate Change Conference, where it was 
put to the member states attending that Tuvalu will be unable to maintain itself if global temperature 
rises by more than 2°C. See also Masao Nakayama, ‘Statement before the Committee of Religious 
NGOs and the United Nations’. 

104 Nationwide Climate Change Policy 2009, p. 1. 

105 Nationwide Climate Change Policy 2009, p. 2. 
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international community through the use of computers, radios and 
televisions. '°° The communication links provided by this technology have 
enhanced the islanders’ understanding of climate change issues. 


The adaptation policy published by the national government has not 
yet sufficiently filtered down to the local level to have a comprehensive 
local impact. Part of the problem is the lack of trainers to educate the local 
population on policy issues. The Mortlockese are doing the best they 
can to protect their land while waiting for further research findings and 
welcoming the knowledge of climate change scientists and international 
aid. Local communities have implemented programs based on local 
knowledge, such as the planting of native plants with big roots such as 
shia (mangroves), fash (pandanus) and rakish (sea oaks) that have the 
ability to prevent soil and beach erosion. Adaptation remains a matter of 
life and death to the Mortlockese and has higher priority than large-scale 


economic development. ° 


Development and Climate Change 


A 2006 report titled ‘Federated States of Micronesia: National Assessment 
Report’ discussed sustainable development strategies. Written by FSM 
economist and financial expert Fabian Nimea, it indicated that there is 
not a single comprehensive National Sustainable Development Strategy 
(NSDS) for the nation. However, there are disparate pieces of information 
and plans that could and need to be put together to formulate an overall 
NSDS plan. Any such NSDS should be accompanied by supporting 
mechanisms for the purpose of implementation and reinforcement.'” 
This will include policy development and a legal framework. As Nimea 
noted, ‘sustainable development planning [will] ... better manage 
the process [of] development, implementation and improvement’.'’° 
However, missing from this report is a specific economic model that the 


106 Larry Bruton, ‘Successful Renewable Energy Projects in the FSM’, Paper presented at the 26th 
Pacific Islands Environment Conference, 22-25 June 2009, Saipan, CNMI. 

107 Stephen J. Winter, “Water for an Island’, The FH Foundation, Long Beach, California, 1995. 
108 According to a local source in the atolls, the most important thing in their lives is maintaining 
local production to sustain their livelihood as they have been doing for many centuries. However, 
imported goods are shared to supplement local diet. See also Gonzaga Puas and Anelita Puas, ‘How 
Can Development be Linked to Climate Change Adaptation Policies?’, CliMates- International 
Student Organisation, Paris, France, December 2012, pp. 4-5. 

109 Nimea, Federated States of Micronesia: National Assessment Report, p. iii. 

110 Nimea, Federated States of Micronesia: National Assessment Report. 
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Mortlockese can utilise to sustain their livelihood instead of perpetuating 
outsiders’ perceptions of development, which are often unsuitable for an 


island lifestyle. 


Ten key objectives, ranging from establishing a comprehensive system 
of environmental law and good governance to strengthening the 
knowledge base of the local people, were key factors in formulating 
sustainable development strategies ‘that will be evolutionary, adaptable, 
and sustainable for all generations’, according to Nimea.''! Despite all the 
suggested frameworks identified in the report, the proposed NSDS fell 
short of ‘linking and integrating them with socio-economic priorities’ for 
the FSM.'? 


In 2009, the FSM Government produced its own Nationwide Climate 
Change Policy that incorporated the objectives of Nimea’s report. 
This policy document identified some major issues that the national 
government needed to inform its people about, such as the importance 
of combating the impacts of climate change within the framework of 
sustainable development. This policy document was compiled using 
mainly international adaptation instruments and needs input from local 
inhabitants to ensure the complementary policy of ‘act locally, think 
globally’ is enacted. Thus, the overall statement of the policy should be for 
the FSM Government to participate globally in the mitigation of climate 
change while promoting adaptation at the domestic level to ensure the 
survivability of its people into the future." 


At the international level, the FSM Government is actively involved in 
lobbying the world’s largest economies to be mindful of their practices 
that are destroying the livelihoods of Micronesians. The FSM is also 
part of the Small Island Developing States organisation and regional 
organisations such as the Pacific Forum whose purposes include 
promoting their collective interests, including the addressing of climate 
change. At the domestic level, local knowledge should be the main 
driver while new partnerships are sought with the international scientific 
community. Partnership means ensuring the preservation of natural 
heritage and natural resources in all the islands." It also means requiring 
all development activities to take into account ‘projected climate change 


111 Nimea, Federated States of Micronesia: National Assessment Report, pp. iii-iv. 
112 Nimea, Federated States of Micronesia: National Assessment Report, pp. ii-iv. 
113 Nimea, Federated States of Micronesia: National Assessment Report, pp. 35-36. 
114 Nimea, Federated States of Micronesia: National Assessment Report, pp. 35-36. 
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design and implementation of [the] strategic development plan, such as 
the use of eco-based approaches, and the implementation of strategies to 
sustain food production." 


Self-Reliance 


Food security presents one of the main challenges to the FSM 
Government. The Food Security Vulnerability Assessment Report (authored 
by agriculturalists Susumu and Kostka in 2012) gave a snapshot of what 
the FSM may look like in the future. The authors characterised the FSM’s 
economy as aid dependent, wherein the FSM relies primarily on money 
provided by the US under the Compact and from other donor countries 
like Japan, China and Australia. The authors found that the Compact’s 
funding accounts for about 65 per cent of national government revenue 
and 75 per cent of state government revenue. The FSM economy remains 
in negative growth today. A shift to local thinking is required to ensure 
self-sufficiency remains an objective for the nation, especially in the 
coming years when the effects of climate change are predicted to become 
more severe. 


Additionally, construction methods for public buildings and private 
dwellings need to incorporate changes in the local environment, such as 
variations in temperature and topography caused by climate change.'!” 
The best possible design for these buildings is one that uses local knowledge 
and materials, in addition to weather-resistant imported materials and 
engineering models from the global community. For example, shoon 
fash (pandanus leaves), shoon nu (coconut leaves), sopon mei (breadfruit 
trunks), sopon nu (coconut trunks), shia (mangrove), mosor and shokis"! 
are best suited to the island environment. They can withstand the tropical 
weather longer than materials imported from China or Japan, for example. 
Moreover, local products are cheaper than the inflated prices charged for 


115 Office of Statistics, Budget and Economic Management, Overseas Development Assistance and 
Compact Management, Millennium Development Goals and Status Report 2010, p. 3. 

116 Susumu and Kostka, Food Security Vulnerability Assessment Report, p. 3. 

117 Islanders also need to observe temperatures caused by climate change to give them ideas about 
their fishing activities (Walter, Interview). 

118 Shokis is a very strong tree that is grown in saltwater on the shoreline. Its branches, which can 
last for many years, are used in traditional house construction, especially for pillars, and for fish traps. 
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imported materials. Local knowledge should be incorporated into high 
school or post-secondary trade qualifications to encourage sustainable 
building practices. 


Sustaining the Seas and Agriculture 


The fishing industry has been targeted as part of the FSM’s self-sufficiency 
blueprint for survival in the future. The FSM’s EEZ is about 2.9 million 
square kilometres and considered one of the most productive tuna fishing 
areas in the world. It is estimated that the FSM is capable of sustaining a 
yield of well over 100,000 tons annually; however, it lacks the capabilities 
to exploit this potential.’ Its fishing zone benefits outside countries 
like Japan, Korea and Taiwan who pay a fishing license fee to the FSM 
Government that is less than 10 per cent of the sale value of the fish 
caught. Aquaculture has the potential to be a productive industry, and 
the government is exploring this option. Aquaculture and marine farming 
trials have commenced in Pohnpei but require skilled workers to maintain 
them. The National Fishing Corporation is also involved in a joint venture 
to maximise the EEZ’s potential. Already, there has been an increase in the 
National Fisheries Corporation’s profit. ° 


Local agricultural production for domestic consumption is another 
priority for food security and self-reliance. However, the budget set 
aside to encourage local people to engage in agricultural programs has 
been disappointing. For example, Susumu and Kostka noted that in 
‘2004 to 2005 only 1.8 per cent of the national budget (the budget was 
US$63 million in total)" was set aside for agriculture’.'”” Many argued 
that the locals’ lack of interest in engaging in agricultural activities 
stemmed from the following. First, the younger generation considers 
agriculture to be a ‘dirty’ business, and so it is not a priority for them. 
They prefer to engage in white-collar employment where the pay is higher 
than other local options. Second, agriculture is not widely promoted in 
the educational curriculum. Third, the younger generation does not see 


119 Peter Sitan, pers. comm., Micronesian Australian Friends Association Research Symposium, The 
Australian National University, 29 April 2014. Peter Sitan is the president and chief executive officer 
of the National (FSM) Fishing Corporation. The shortcomings in the FSM’s capacity to maximise its 
fishing potential is also discussed by D’Arcy, “The Lawless Ocean?’, pp. 3-5. 

120 Sitan, “The Development of the Tuna Fisheries’. 

121 Susumu and Kostka, Food Security Vulnerability Assessment Report, p. 5. 

122 Susumu and Kostka, Food Security Vulnerability Assessment Report, p. 3. 
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the need to enlarge the scope of agricultural activities as they consider it 
to be for local consumption only, rather than for commercial sale to attain 
large profits.” 


With the onslaught of climate change, the attitudes of many in the 
younger generation is that, if the soil cannot be saved from erosion 
and the impact of sea level rise, what is the point of agriculture if it is 
a doomed enterprise? Why concentrate on agriculture if many people will 
likely be leaving their homes in the future due to climate change? There is 
an urgent need for education about options for climate change mitigation 
and adaptation for young Micronesians so they do not abandon hope." 


Policy Formulation 


The mobilisation of government field officers to collect data to provide an 
overall picture of the impacts of climate change on the nation is ongoing. 
Evidence suggests that there is a heightened awareness shared by islanders 
in relation to soil erosion and sea level rise, most notably regarding the 
intrusion of saltwater onto farmland.'” Some islanders have expressed 
anxiety in relation to the gloomy predictions about their possible 
relocation, which seems to become more certain as the years go by. There 
are already people moving to join their relatives on the volcanic islands. 
However, others, determined to ‘keep up the battle’ to ensure that future 
generations will have homelands where the ancestral ways are preserved, 
have accepted the risks of climate change.’”° 


To complement its climate change adaptation policy, the FSM 
Government produced yet another document in 2010, the ‘Millennium 
Development Goals and Status Report’. This report was in response to 
the UN’s eight Millennium Development Goals, alternatively known 
as the ‘Millennium Declaration’, which was supposed to be finalised 


123 Susumu, Interview. 

124 Marcus Samo (deputy secretary of the FSM Department of Health and Social Affairs and 
Chuukese Historian), Interview, Palikir, Pohnpei, 21 June 2013. 

125 Susumu, Wichep and Silbanuz, Preliminary Damage Assessment, pp. 14-16. For further 
assessment and discussion, see Fletcher and Richmond, Climate Management and Adaptive Strategies; 
Henry, Jeffery and Pam, Heritage and Climate Change in Micronesia, pp. 5-15; Hezel, ‘High Water in 
the Low Atolls’. 

126 Interviews with Mortlockese people during field research in Pohnpei, 5-12 January 2011. 
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in 2015.'?7 In 2003, the FSM completed a 20-year Strategic Development 
Plan that reflected the input of over 400 participants, representing a broad 
range of perspectives including government, traditional leaders, industry 
and civil society.” The report identified priorities for the promotion of 
sustainable development objectives. 


The objectives included good governance, coordinated nationwide 
sustainable economic development with inputs from grassroots 
organisations and state governments, encouragement of a private sector— 
led economy, development of technical know-how by merging traditional 
and outside knowledge, investment in relevant infrastructure to combat 
the adverse effects of climate change, and implementation of long-term 
environmental protection and sustainability. The report declared that 
the link between the Millennium Development Goals and the Strategic 
Development Plan could be achieved by a coordinated approach between 
the national and state departments, offices and agencies, the private sector, 
NGOs and civil society organisations.'” 


While the report identified the areas of development priorities for 
the nation, it remains to be seen how this will translate into concrete 
action. Take, for example, goal number seven. Its objective is to “ensure 
environmental sustainability to integrate the principles of sustainable 
development into ... policies and programs; reverse loss of environmental 
resources by 2015’.'°° To achieve this objective by 2015 was unrealistic as 
the FSM Government did not have the capacity to implement it. Perhaps 
it should be left to each country to set its own implementation deadlines. 
Alternatively, the FSM should not be obliged to implement a UN goal that 
is outside its capacity. There are inherent flaws in the FSM Government's 
policies as it is paying too much attention to dictates from the outside. 
The report is therefore a symbolic statement that does not reflect the 
realities of Micronesian modes of production, their environment and their 
social system.'*! These are the backbone of their identity and continuity. 


127 Office of Statistics, Budget and Economic Management, Overseas Development Assistance and 
Compact Management, Millennium Development Goals and Status Report 2010, pp. 8-9. 

128 Office of Statistics, Budget and Economic Management, Overseas Development Assistance and 
Compact Management, Millennium Development Goals and Status Report 2010, p. 7. 

129 Office of Statistics, Budget and Economic Management, Overseas Development Assistance and 
Compact Management, Millennium Development Goals and Status Report 2010, p. 2. 

130 Office of Statistics, Budget and Economic Management, Overseas Development Assistance and 
Compact Management, Millennium Development Goals and Status Report 2010, p. 72. 

131 See Rich Harris and Clare Provost, “The Millennium Development Goals: Big Ideas, Broken 
Promises?’, The Guardian, 24 September 2013. 
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Resiliency and Local Communities 


The FSM must continuously explore its economic potential in terms 
of its own resources to deliver important services to its people.'* 
The national government advocates for the introduction of all development 
activities that take into account projected climate change design and 
implementation of its Strategic Development Plan, such as the use of 
eco-based approaches and strategies to improve local food production, 
as being fundamental to the nation’s adaptation policy." Adaptation 
is therefore about the maintenance and preservation of Micronesian 
cultures through locally based education and combined efforts with 
outside agencies as a model of preserving the history of Micronesia, 
which continues to be threatened by the impact of climate change. 


Capacity building and training involves developing a coordinated system 
of educational and instructional programs in order for the FSM to be able 
to respond to the impact of climate change issues as they arise. The first 
priority is to implement local knowledge as a first line of defence.'* In order 
to deliver effective programs, the national government has teamed up with 
its state counterparts in designing and developing strategies to ensure that 
people at the grassroots level are aware of new information about climate 
change. Human resources for the purpose of collection and analysis of 
data for enhancing adaptation policies are already in place but require 
more personnel. Of course, many foreign governments and institutions 
are present in the FSM, but they are there to assist in the implementation 
of policy practices and community-based climate change projects initiated 
locally, rather than being the main drivers of the initiatives.!*° 


Adaptation and Island Development 


The Mortlockese people have adapted to their local environment and 
utilised local knowledge to provide for their needs for centuries.’ When 
one speaks about development in the Mortlock Islands, the islanders 


132 Nimea, Federated States of Micronesia: National Assessment Report, pp. 1-10. 

133 Nationwide Climate Change Policy 2009, p. 2; Susumu, Wichep and Silbanuz, Preliminary 
Damage Assessment, pp. 15-16. 

134 Nationwide Climate Change Policy 2009, pp. 1-3. 

135 Nationwide Climate Change Policy 2009, pp. 1-3. 

136 Mortlocks Oral History; Petersen, Traditional Micronesian Societies, pp. 3-5. 
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often react by asking, ‘development for who? Such a reaction reflects 
the long history of colonialism in the FSM and Mortlockese suspicion 
of outsiders’ influence in their attempts to reshape the region according 
to foreign plans or models. The Mortlockese are always aware of their 
economic circumstances due to the limited modern technology they have. 
Further, the Mortlockese consider that developing their islands should be 
done according to how locals envisage their island, and at their own pace. 


The interconnection between extended families, which has been in place 
for many centuries, acts as a safety net for islanders’ ongoing survival. 
It maintains the fabric of the islands’ social wealth, which feeds into the 
larger economic system.'*” Today, this infrastructure continues to be at 
the heart of the islanders’ continuity. The extended family model has 
increased its connection globally by virtue of the new diaspora under the 
Compact. Islanders continue to adapt to an increasingly globalised world 
to ensure the survival of future Mortlocks generations." 


Micronesians understand the benefits that derive from retaining their 
connections within the diaspora. They also understand the benefits that 
can derived from engaging experts from a variety of international channels 
in designing a unique, locally based economy for the proper conservation 
of their environment in anticipation of climate change challenges. The 
education curriculum should also play its part in teaching the younger 
generation about local knowledge so that they can appreciate their 
environment and transmit both traditional skills and relevant modern 
skills from the outside world to the next generation. 


Adaptation is a priority not just for the Mortlockese but throughout 
the FSM and the Pacific Islands. Individual scientists and groups are 
partnering with community-based groups in the FSM to collaborate on 
the best options to fight the impacts of climate change. The Nationwide 
Climate Change Policy’s overall objective is to harness all traditional 
practices from all low-lying and volcanic islands to form the basis of 
a Micronesian ‘first line of defence’ against the encroaching sea level 
rise. Field officers are monitoring environmental changes and educating 
islanders from low-lying atolls. In Pohnpei, for example, the island of 
Pakin has recently planted pandanus trees on its shorelines, borrowing 


137 Mortlocks Oral History; Petersen, Traditional Micronesian Societies, pp. 3-5. 
138 For discussion on Micronesian global movement, see Marshall, Namoluk beyond the Reef, 
pp. 113-130. 
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the idea from Mokil and Pingelap islands. Likewise, many islands are 
circulating new ideas regarding the idea of creating a first line of defence 
by utilising new engineering projects like the seawall in Kosrae and above- 
ground farming in Yap. Islanders will continue to adapt as they always 
have done. 


Conclusion 


Climate change issues are the responsibility of the three branches of 
government in the FSM. However, each level of government works 
within its own jurisdiction, as defined by the nation’s constitution. 
The president, Department of Foreign Affairs, Department of Resources 
and Development, and Office of the Environment and Emergency 
Management are working together with their state counterparts and 
historical preservation offices. 


Climate change adaptation ranks as one of the top priorities of the nation, 
and newly introduced laws have been enacted to support government 
policies that address this issue. National government officials have been 
conducting field studies and engaging in discussions with the populations 
of all the islands, where there is strong support for implementing climate 
change adaptation strategies.” The FSM’s climate change policy is 
evolving to meet the challenges of its changing environment, although 
obstacles remain. These include a lack of human resources development, 
infrastructure building capacity and funding.'“° However, at least the 
people of the FSM understand that their government is trying as best 
as it can to link the issues of development with its climate change 
adaptation policy. In the Mortlocks region, economic development 
emphasised sustainability practices and discouraged reliance on foreign 
assistance (except in the use of new technologies) to fight the effects 
of climate change. 


Sea level rise is not only affecting the islands’ fragile arable land but is also 
disturbing fishing activities. Beach erosion and intense sea currents are 
interrupting the flow of nutrients to feeding grounds. Oral testimonies 
from fishing communities have indicated that many species of fish are 
migrating to different parts of the shorelines or lagoon. Schools of fish 


139 Susumu, Interview. 
140 Susumu, Interview. 
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such as sarikai, umulo and iketor that were once found in the shallow 
water have disappeared and it is not clear whether they will return to their 
original habitats, especially with the changes in the shoreline zones due to 
climate change.'*! 


From the 1970s to the mid-2000s, the Lower Mortlocks were hit by 
unusual tides.'“ Locals have observed the increase of saltwater inundation 
in food crops as a result of king tides. Due to the volume of saltwater, it 
remains on the farms for many weeks. Luknunor Islanders have had to dig 
new canals to drain the saltwater. They have even caught fish in the taro 
swamps, and it was also claimed that they encountered new fish species 
never before seen by locals. 


This is a grim reminder of what the islands will experience in the future 
without effective adaptation strategies developed in conjunction with 
the international community. Micronesians’ first priority is to maintain 
self-sufficiency to ensure continuity. The land and the surrounding seas 
sustain Micronesians’ livelihoods. They must be prepared to face this 
challenge as a priority in order to continue as a people with a distinct 
history in a unique place where past generations lie buried. The future is 
unpredictable and challenging, but Micronesians have overcome climate- 
related obstacles in the past. How Micronesians might best face this 
uncertain future is the topic of the next chapter. 


141 This observation stems from my personal experience growing up on Lukunor, listening to local 
fishermen discuss issues about fishing. 

142 Kandy, Interview; Chol, Interview. My interviews with many Mortlockese confirmed the 
unusual weather patterns in the Mortlocks. 
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Contemporary 
Challenges 


Introduction 


This chapter deals with the challenges currently facing the FSM. 
The main obstacles include the reduction in funding from the Compact 
of Free Association, climate change, promoting economic development 
to increase the sources of funding, education, health, the Constitution, 
foreign relations, customs and traditions, the EEZ and leadership issues. 
I will discuss these challenges within the context of how Micronesians 
have previously dealt with and are continuing to respond to these issues, 
including what sort of self-reliant practices and external assistance the 
FSM requires to overcome these challenges. Should there be a particular 
timeframe to address these challenges in light of the imminent end 
to Compact funds post 2023? Is the ainang system strong enough to 
withstand the increasing impact of the globalised world? 


Compact of Association or 
Disassociation? 


The FSM is going through an intense economic and political transition 
in preparation for the reduction of Compact funds post 2023. Since 
the implementation of the Compact in 1986, the US has provided over 
US$2 billion dollars to the FSM Government in return for granting the 
US power to deny access to the islands to third parties, ostensibly to 
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preserve regional security but, in reality, a strategic denial to potential 
enemies of US national interests.! The scaling down of American financial 
assistance to the FSM may open up opportunities for other regional 
powers to extend their influence in the region. A trust fund was set up for 
the FSM under the Compact, supposedly to replace Compact funds after 
2023. However, it is uncertain whether the proceeds from the trust fund 
will be enough to sustain the FSM.” There is speculation that China is 
likely to pay more attention to the FSM post 2023 due to its own interests 
in the region. As was noted in previous chapters, China has been assisting 
the FSM in many areas such as the building of infrastructure, educational 
scholarships, training for FSM citizens to learn the Chinese language and 
social system, concessional loans and small-scale grants for community 
development.’ For the FSM, the key concern will be preserving and 
extending its autonomy in these circumstances. The Compact has been 
the major source of the FSM Government's income since 1986. It is often 
referred to as being a double-edged sword. On the one hand, it is seen 
as a saviour in that it prevents the FSM from bleeding to death from 
economic collapse; however, on the other hand, it is seen as handicapping 
the FSM’s progress both internationally and domestically by creating 
dependency on Compact monies. Despite this, Micronesians are aware of 
the fact that reliance on someone else’s money is not economically viable 
in the long term. The nation is embarking on a balancing act to ensure its 
future economic survival.* 


The supporters of the amended Compact (2004) have welcomed US 
oversight of the distribution of funds, with the hope that this will stop 
the misspending of funds earmarked for essential sectors such as the 
private sector, education, health and public infrastructure.*, JEMCO has 
conducted audits of the Compact funds and, on occasion, withheld certain 


1 Since WWII, US interest in the FSM has always been of strategic military interest. The Compact 
was negotiated in relation to such an interest. See Compact of Free Association between the Federated 
States of Micronesia and The United States of America, pp. 93-101. 

2 It is predicted that there will be a shortfall of the trust fund by 2023. This has put stress on 
the leaders of the nation, which prompted Chuuk to seek independence in order to handle its own 
financial affairs. See President Mori, State of the Nation Address, 18 May 2012, p. 8. 

3 Weidong, Interview. 

4 Debate on the Compact and whether it has been beneficial is an ongoing issue. Epel Illon 
(advisor to the president of the FSM), Interview, Palikir, Pohnpei, 13 January 2011; Lorin Robert 
(secretary of Foreign Affairs), Interview, 7 January 2011. 

5 See Debate on the Compact on Micronesia Forum under the heading “The Compat is a Done 
Deal — Our Leadership Should Start Thinking About Economic Development’, www.micronesia 
forum.org/. 
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funds, pending their satisfaction that the necessary checks and balances 
have been put in place by the FSM Government. With this new auditing 
measure, both sides are studying their next move before the year 2023. 
It remains uncertain as to whether the Compact will be renegotiated/ 
extended for a third time. 


Optimists perceive the Compact as a means of maintaining the important 
connection between the US and FSM. They feel the FSM should not 
‘cut its nose off to spite its face’ even though the US has been unwilling 
to compromise on many occasions. The Compact, they argue, is a safety 
net as it has provided the financial means to enable the building of the 
nation’s political and economic capacity. The US’s presence in the FSM 
has brought stability to the nation and regional security. Moreover, 
it has allowed Micronesians to live, work and seek education in 
America—a good opportunity to release the population pressure through 
emigration, an additional benefit of which has been remittances.’ 


The FSM is weighing its options and ability to tap into alternative sources 
of funding to replace the Compact funds. Many observers have predicted 
that the FSM is heading towards economic hardship in the years ahead, 
with a reduced living standard compared to that currently enjoyed under 
the Compact. Many Micronesians I interviewed over a two-year period 
(2011-2013) expressed concerns as to what will happen after 2023. Some 
want to revert back to traditional subsistence using the sea and land from 
which they have been sustained historically. Others have expressed the 
desire to look for employment overseas or to join their families who have 
already established themselves in the US.* The challenge is whether the 


FSM will survive politically without economic assistance from the US. 


Facing Climate Change 


The leading threats that arise from climate change are coastal erosion, 
freshwater pollution, crop destruction due to salination and sea level 
rise. Micronesians’ ability to sustain environmental resources for future 
generations depends on careful stewardship that reinvigorates traditional 


6 Naich, Sustaining the Spirit of the Compact Partnership, pp. 5-6. 

7 Naich, Sustaining the Spirit of the Compact Partnership, pp. 5-6. 

8 = Naich, Sustaining the Spirit of the Compact Partnership, pp. 5—6; Elizabeth Grieco, The Federated 
States of Micronesia: The ‘Push’ to Migrate, Migration Policy Institute, 1 July 2003, www.migration 
policy.org/article/federated-states-micronesia-push-migrate. 
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conservation practices and merges these with modern scientific principles. 
Most of the islands in the FSM are low lying. A further rise of 2 metres 
in the sea level would overwhelm the islands and require the relocation of 
the inhabitants. The Tuvalu Deal? is seen as a lifesaver for islanders if it is 
adopted by the major international polluters. 


Climate change is an ongoing challenge for the FSM. As was detailed 
in the previous chapter, this new threat is already affecting the nation, 
especially those on the low-lying atolls. For example, strong storms, 
typhoons, sea surges and droughts have become more frequent and 
intense. From the 1960s to 1990s,'° these events have been of concern 
but remained on the margins of political debate, the reason being 
that climate change was not well understood by a large number of 
Micronesians, especially at the local level. Information about climate 
change has largely only been accessible to the few government officials 
who attended overseas conferences in relation to the issue. Until recently, 
there were no major studies undertaken on climate change events in the 
FSM. The only relevant information provided to the public were the daily 
reports regarding weather forecasts. 


The atolls in the FSM are far from the major port towns, and there 
has been no face-to-face education programs provided to the atoll 
communities to enable them to better understand the issues relating 
to climate change. For example, when I was teaching at the College of 
Micronesia in the late 1990s, the Mortlockese were complaining about 
serious foreshore erosion, especially on the ocean side of the lagoons. 
A team of assessors was dispatched to the Mortlocks but could not 
stay long enough to conduct in-depth studies, as the only means of 
transportation available, the inter-island ship, had to be shared by the 
many outer islands. This inevitably resulted in short and infrequent visits, 
as this transport was routinely subject to change. 


Many Mortlockese have heard about climate change but do not understand 
the process fully, such as the causes of the extreme sea surges, although they 
may see the effects. What they know is that they are witnessing unusual 
changes in their environment. For example, weather patterns are not as 
predictable as they have been in the past. Summer months have come late 


9 See fn. 33. 
10 Mortlocks Oral History and personal experience. Transportation between Weno, the capital, and 
the outer islands was infrequent and, as such, studies were not properly conducted. 
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or too early. This has affected the pattern of their fishing activities and the 
cultivation of crops. They have also observed that breadfruit trees (one of 
the main staple crops) are producing fewer fruits. The Mortlocks region is 
not an isolated case as these experiences are shared with its neighbouring 
islands and other parts of Chuuk and the atolls in Pohnpei and Yap. 


There have also been changes on the volcanic islands, though with less 
impact due to the elevation of the islands. The FSM Government is 
slowly developing policies to engage the public about how to respond to 
climate change. The policies are ad hoc owing to the lack of local expertise 
in the field, and the national government is still amassing resources to 
deal with the effects of climate change. From the mid-2000s onwards, 
major studies began to appear detailing the causes of the sea surges and 
the changes in the seasonal cycle impacting the outer islands in Pohnpei, 
Chuuk and Kosrae.'! Today, many local and national organisations have 
been established for the purpose of educating the public about this threat 
and monitoring the progress of climate change in the FSM. Historical 
knowledge is also integrated into these educational programs, such as 
traditional food storage, building materials and methods of protecting 
shorelines from saltwater incursion. 


Education and Health 


Education and health are major challenges, particularly in terms of non- 
communicable diseases. The national government is mindful about 
its responsibilities and obligations to provide quality education and 
health services to its citizens. This follows the constitutional mandate 
of Article XIII, Section 1: 


the national government of the Federated States of Micronesia 
recognizes the right of the people to education, health care, and 
legal services and shall take every step reasonable and necessary to 
provide these services." 


11 Some reports are Fletcher and Richmond, Climate Management and Adaptive Strategies; Henry, 
Jeffery and Pam, Heritage and Climate Change in Micronesia; Susumu and Kostka, Federated States 
of Micronesia Food Security; Keim, Sea Level Rise Disaster in Micronesia. 

12 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article XIII, Section 1. 
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According to the FSM Government, there have been improvements 
in these two areas. For example, total youth literacy was at 95 per cent 
according to a report in 2000.'? However, the relevance of the type of 
education offered to young people remains to be seen. For example, is 
education targeting the development of individuals to be good citizens 
or the acquisition of skills and knowledge for the competitive job market 
both at home and overseas? The College of Micronesia has dealt with 
this issue and offered both academic degrees and vocational certificates." 
Many students have attained qualifications and either moved to the US 
to find work (where the wages are more attractive) or continued their 
education. Many have followed their families to start their high school 
years in the US and continued on to American colleges." Those who 
choose to remain in the FSM seek employment in the domestic market 
and continue to live a more traditional lifestyle. Therefore, the challenge 
is for educators to implement the best practices in education for the 
nation’s future. 


A report entitled Health Progress Report: 2008-2011, authored by 
Assistant Secretary of the FSM Department of Health and Social Affairs 
Marcus Samo, indicated a marked improvement in the department's 
capacity to collect and analyse data for the purposes of monitoring and 
responding to emerging health issues over the three-year period under 
review.'© The report further acknowledged an increase in the availability 
of medical, pharmaceutical and biomedical assistance to the hospitals in 
the FSM.” An increase in funding was also noted as essential for the 
departments achievements. It should be noted that there is a need to 
improve the health of the population, especially in the areas of non- 
communicable diseases such as diabetes, hypertension and lung cancer, 
which require special equipment.'* It must also be remembered that 


13 SBOC, www.sboc.fm/ (site discontinued). 

14 My personal knowledge as the program coordinator and curriculum designer at the College of 
Micronesia, Pohnpei Campus in 1998-2001. See also Henry H. Kellam, Social Sector: Education, Part 
I: Education: Background Analysis: Understanding the Educational System in the FSM, September 2001, 
pp. 10-12. 

15 My personal knowledge as the program coordinator and curriculum designer at the College 
of Micronesia, Pohnpei Campus in 1998-2001. See also Kellam, Social Sector: Education, Part I, 
pp. 10-12. 

16 Marcus Samo, Health Progress Report: 2008-2011, Palikir, Pohnpei, 1 January 2012; Gonzaga 
Puas, Review of the Current Health Protection Practises in the FSM: Law, Regulation and Policy Regimes, 
Palikir, Pohnpei, 30 July 2013. 

17 Samo, Health Progress Report, pp. 32-33. 

18 Samo, Health Progress Report, pp. 32-33. 
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a healthy nation depends heavily on the enhancement and enforcement 
of its laws, policies and regulatory regimes governing the delivery and 
maintenance of both its social and health protection programs. Health 
and education responsibilities are shared between the states and the 
national government. They are thriving on the philosophy that a healthy 
nation depends on the quality of social services and the education of 
the population. Traditional lifestyles and diets can significantly reduce 
these non-communicable diseases. New programs aimed at educating 
the population on the benefits of local foods are in progress.'!? However, 
ongoing success depends on local attitudes as Western foods are seen 
as a sign of prosperity and monetary wealth. This is a big challenge in 
the areas of education and health at the grassroots level. 


Foreign Relations 


Foreign relations is one of the key indicators of FSM’s success as it will 
define the extent to which Micronesia interacts with the outside world and 
the benefits that flow from such interactions. For example, opportunities 
for capacity building provided by other governments, particularly in 
the areas of technology and economic development assistance, need to 
be maintained. However, Micronesia will only deepen its relations with 
countries empathetic to Micronesian causes such as the impact of climate 
change on the islands, respect for the FSM’s EEZ and airspace, and 
a commitment to the principle of non-interference in the FSM’s internal 
political affairs. 


At this stage, there are still some outstanding legal issues that need to be 
resolved before the FSM can conduct itself effectively and independently 
on the international scene. The ongoing debate between US and FSM 
leaders over the issue of the security of the US in the Asia-Pacific region 
under the terms of the Compact will remain a challenge.” However, 
it needs to be noted that in recent years, the primacy of the FSM’s 
Constitution over the Compact has not been fully articulated by FSM 
officials when the Compact is at issue. Further, the FSM Congress at times 
usurps the function of the executive branch in terms of foreign relations. 
For example, Congress was involved in the renegotiation of the Compact, 


19 Island Community Food Community of Pohnpei, Lets Go Local: Culture, Health, Environment, 
Economy and Food Security, Koloia, Pohnpei, 2013, www.Islandfood.org/index.html. 
20 Naich, Sustaining the Spirit of the Compact Partnership, pp. 1—6. 
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which was seen as a responsibility of the executive branch. The function 
of the executive branch is expressed in Article X, Section 2(a) and (b), 
which stipulate that the president is assigned ‘to faithfully execute and 
implement the provisions of [the] Constitution and all national laws’ 
and ‘to conduct foreign affairs and the national defense in accordance 
with national law’.! 


Conversely, it has been argued that the above sections contradict 
provisions of the Compact. For example, Article II, Section 123(a) of the 
Compact states: 


in recognition of the authority and responsibility of the 
Government of the United States under Title Three [Defense and 
Security Relations], the Government of ... the Federated States of 
Micronesia shall consult, in the conduct of their foreign affairs, 
with the Government of the United States.” 


Section 123(a) is being used by the US to assert its right to veto decisions 
by the FSM Government in relation to the conduct of its foreign affairs if 
the decisions are not seen to be in the interests of the US. This is an area 
of significant debate and tension between the two governments. 


The Constitution states that a: 


treaty is ratified by vote of 2/3 of the members of Congress, 
except that a treaty delegating major powers of government of the 
Federated States of Micronesia to another government shall also 
require majority approval by the legislatures of 2/3 of the states.” 


The Compact is a treaty delegating major authority over the FSM’s 
defence to another country, the US, which has been permitted under the 
Constitution. It is within this legal context that the US asserts the primacy 
of the Compact over the Constitution and, in particular, the US’s right to 
veto decisions by the FSM Government in relation to third parties that 
are perceived to threaten US security. However, one can argue that the US 
cannot blindly rely on the Compact to pursue its objectives at the expense 
of Micronesian sovereignty and national interests. This is because the 
Constitution can limit the power of the Compact if the Compact exceeds 


21 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia. 

22 Refer to the original Compact of Free Association between The Federated States of Micronesia and the 
United States of America, uscompact.org/files/index.php?dir=FSM%20Publications%2FCompact%20 
Documents. 

23 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article XI, Section 4. 
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the power bestowed upon it by the Constitution. Should there be a need 
to terminate the Compact, Article XIV, Section 1 maybe invoked.” 
The FSM Foreign Affairs Department will have to monitor its duties 
under the Constitution and escalate issues when any violation arises to 
ensure Micronesians stand firm on the issue of sovereignty. Micronesia’s 
image in the international community will be judged on how it conducts 
itself based on self-respect and respect of others. 


The EEZ 


The FSM’s EEZ remains the biggest single hope for the nation’s future, 
particularly at the end of Compact funding in 2023. The EEZ covers an 
area of 2,978,000 square kilometres.” It has significant wealth in marine 
biota and likely mineral resources under and on its seabed. In 2007, Peter 
Wilson, a fisheries expert whose consultancy work includes work for the 
governments of Papua New Guinea and the former TTPI, conducted 
a study of the tuna industry worldwide. He estimated that approximately 
60 per cent of the total tuna harvest in the world comes from the western 
Pacific nation states of Palau, Kiribati, the Marshall Islands, Tuvalu, Papua 
New Guinea and the Solomon Islands.” The FSM contributes 28 per cent 
of this harvest. Wilson noted that the main beneficiaries of the fishery 
harvests were Japan, the Philippines, Taiwan, the US and South Korea, 
while the European Union market is a growing beneficiary. 


The tuna fishing industry, according to Wilson, continues to grow on 
a yearly basis. Russia and the Arab League are also expressing interest in 
the Pacific Islands commercially, particularly to access the tuna industry, 
and diplomatically, by fostering new relations with Pacific nations.” Like 
many Pacific Islands countries, the FSM faces problems of illegal fishing 
in its EEZ by foreign fishing vessels. To combat this problem, the FSM has 
joined with the Marshall Islands and Palau to pool their resources to more 
effectively patrol their waters. The Australian Government has provided 
patrol ships and been involved in the ongoing training of maritime 
surveillance activities with these three nations.” 


24 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article XI, Section 4. 

25 D'Arcy, ‘The Lawless Ocean?’, p. 3; Commercial Fisheries in the Federated States of Micronesia, 
www.fsmgov.org/nfc/. 

26 Wilson, ‘A Tuna Industry in Micronesia?’. 

27 Pacific Islands Report, East-West Center, Hawaiʻi, 24 June 2010, p. 1. 

28 Marar, Interview. 
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According to the president and chief executive of the National Fisheries 
Corporation, Peter Sitan, the fishing industry is the main FSM resource 
capable of replacing some of the financial shortcomings in the Compact.” 
Tuna fishery licensing fees are being adopted, but those fees need to be 
increased substantially to turn sufficient profit for the nation. It is argued 
that there should be a correlation between the license fees and market 
value of the fish caught in the FSM’s EEZ. 


Micronesian fishing analyst Paul D’Arcy agrees with Sitan and suggests 
that another way of developing the indigenous fishing industry is value- 
added processing in the country.” However, the FSM requires partners 
to assist with technical knowledge and capital to develop a viable fish 
processing industry. This could be achieved by entering into joint ventures 
with outside fishing nations so that the FSM can maximise its earnings 
from fishing resources. 


Notwithstanding the possible future directions, illegal fishing remains an 
ever-present financial drain on the FSM’s limited resources both in terms of 
policing and lost marine resources. Surveillance needs to be strengthened 
in order to deny foreigners the opportunity to steal from Micronesian 
waters.*! In addition, there needs to be more effective enforcement when 


vessels are caught in the EEZ, including confiscation of the vessel and its 
haul. As D’Arcy noted: 


Offshore fishing fleets from larger and wealthier Pacific Rim 
nations regularly violated Pacific Island EEZs in the absence of 
local monitoring. The same lack of resources to monitor offshore 
waters also meant that Island nations could not develop effective 
fishing fleets and were forced into fishing access agreements that 
returned a mere fraction of the value of the catch at market. 


Foreign fishing companies haul in hundreds of billions of dollars’ worth of 
fish caught in the Pacific Islands’ EEZs; yet only a fraction of their profits 
are received by the island states. Again, D’Arcy conservatively estimated 
that in 1998 Pacific Island nations received approximately US$60 million 


29 The fishing industry in the FSM has the potential to replace most of the funding under the 
Compact. See Sitan, “The Development of the Tuna Industries’, pp. 17-19. 

30 D'Arcy, “The Lawless Ocean?’, pp. 3—4. 

31 D’Arcy, “The Lawless Ocean?’, pp. 3—4. 

32 D’Arcy, “The Lawless Ocean?’, pp. 3—4. 
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in fishing access fees from fleets that declared an annual catch sale price 
of approximately US$1.3—1.9 billion.” This shortfall between actual and 
potential income for the host country is staggering. 


The United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS III, 
1982) established the legal regimes that protect the rights of coastal nations, 
like Micronesia, from unscrupulous illegal harvesters.** The regimes cover 
the exploitation of economic resources within the designated EEZ, which 
covers 200 nautical miles (370.4 kilometres) from the shores of the islands 
that form the outer limit of the archipelagos. The economic resources 
include fishing and extraction of mineral resources both on and beneath 
the ocean floor, bearing in mind the sustainability of the resources.” 
Notwithstanding these international legal principles, illegal fishing by 
foreign fleets continues. Palau is in the process of exploring for oil in its 
EEZ, and if it is successful, the FSM may do the same. Perhaps mineral 
extraction activities will be easier to monitor compared to fishing activities 
because the activity will occur within designated zones. It will be easier 
to observe the amount and manner of extraction to ensure adherence 
to restrictive environmental laws.’ With these challenges and potential 
benefits looming, the FSM needs to seek new international partnerships 
for the purposes of expanding its capacity to build its future economic 
and social programs. 


Leadership Issues 


Unified leadership is fundamental to the integrity and future development 
of the FSM. Leadership comes in many forms in the FSM. Traditional 
leaders are confined to specific geographies of the nation, but their roles 
in the national political process need to be revisited. Political leadership 
spans all three levels of government: national, state and municipal. There 
is often a conflict between leaders of these jurisdictions over decisions 
made by the national government. One area of great conflict is the 
power relationship between the leaders of the legislative branch versus 
the executive branch of the national government.*” The basis of this 


33 D'Arcy, “The Lawless Ocean?’, pp. 
34 D'Arcy, “The Lawless Ocean?’, pp. 
35 D'Arcy, “The Lawless Ocean?’, p. 1. 

36 D'Arcy, “The Lawless Ocean?’, pp. 7-8, 14-15. 

37 Francis X. Hezel, ‘Chuuk Independence: Why and How?’, Pacific Institute of Public Policy, 
2 March 2015, pacificpolicy.org/2015/03/chuuk-independence-why-and-how/. 
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conflict is constitutional in nature. For example, the president is selected 
by the members of Congress, rather than by voters. This has caused much 
public discord whereupon many citizens have claimed that the president 
is basically the puppet of Congress since it is Congress that installs the 
president. The president is elected by the 13 members of the Congress 
instead of by the people under Article X, Section 1 of the Constitution: 


the executive power of the national government is vested in the 
President of the Federated States of Micronesia. He is elected by 
the Congress for a term of four years by a majority vote of all the 
members. He may not serve for more than two consecutive terms.*8 


The lack of participation by women in the highest decision-making 
process in the nation is another issue of concern in the leadership of the 
national government.” Many observers advocate that women should 
be a part of the decision-making process as they can offer different 
perspectives than men. Moreover, Micronesian communities are largely 
based on ‘matrilineality’, and so it is only natural that women should be 
involved at the highest levels of government. This is true in Micronesia 
and other Pacific nations. To address this concern, a Congressional Bill, 
C.B. No. 16-10, January 2010, was introduced to bridge the gap between 
the genders. The Bill states: 


to propose an amendment to the Constitution of the Federated 
States of Micronesia, for the purpose of increasing the 
representation of women in Congress by increasing the number of 
at-large seats in Congress, and reserving said seats for women, and 
for other purposes.“ 


This Bill was defeated for many reasons, ranging from sexism to outside 
intervention.*! The response of those opposed to the Bill was that the 
Constitution already provides for women to run for Congress, thus 
making the Bill unnecessary. Federal politics is dominated by males, 
a post-colonial construct that does not take into account the role of 
women in traditional communities and elsewhere in other government 


38 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia. 

39 Fifteenth Congress of the Federated States of Micronesia: 5th Special Session 2008. 

40 Sixteenth Congress of the Federated States of Micronesia, First Regular Session 2009, C.B. No. 
16-10. 

41 Peter Sitan (chairman), Judiciary and Government Operation, Standing Committee Report No. 
16-10, January 2010. 
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branches and departments. Many have claimed that old fashioned male 
chauvinism still reigns, just under a different guise. Others claim that 
Congress is not the venue for gender balance to be addressed.” 


However, anecdotal evidence suggests that increasing numbers of women 
are in key government positions, such as ambassadors, heads of 
departments and agencies. Women’s associations in some states and an 
office in the national government have been created to monitor women’s 
rights for the purpose of improving their participation in the political 
process. It is in the best interests of the nation that women should be 
involved in the decision-making process as their contribution to their 
communities is significant and deeply rooted in Micronesian traditions. 


There is an emerging view that the FSM has been suffering from a lack 
of leaders representing the new generation. The old leaders continue to 
rotate through government seats. They are not in tune with the latest 
best government practices that would assist in taking the nation into the 
future. Retiring older leaders may provide opportunities and openings for 
the next generation, including women, to take up future challenges. 


Constitutional Issues 


The Constitution is under pressure to accommodate changes that have 
been evolving since independence and threaten the FSM’s integrity and 
continuity. Micronesians must continue to cooperatively harness their 
strength to deflect such pressures from rupturing the nation’s unity. 
Micronesian unity is framed and promoted by Article XIII, Section 3 
of the Constitution, which states: 


it is the solemn obligation of the national and state governments 
to uphold the provisions of this Constitution and to advance the 
principles of unity upon which this Constitution is founded.‘ 


It is only proper that the maintenance of this constitutional philosophy 
should be taken seriously, otherwise Micronesians will once again be 
subject to outside dominance, as they were in their colonial past. 


42 Bill Jaynes, ‘Special Seats For Women’, Kaselehlie Press, 25 September 2012. 
43 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia. 
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The Constitution is the legitimate source of power and a reference for 
the citizens when confronted with complex issues from both within and 
outside the nation. It is expected that differences in opinion between the 
state and national governments will continue for some time, maintaining 
the old political wounds over jurisdictional issues. Various secession 
movements since independence continue to threaten the Federation, 
especially over the allocation of national funds. The secessionist movement 
in Chuuk State is the latest threat that may rupture the Federation. It is 
driven by leaders from the trust territory days and centres on their belief 
in allocating the budget between states on the basis of population, noting 
that Chuuk is by far the most populous state in the FSM.“ These older 
leaders also blame the lack of Chuukese funds on other states for draining 
the nation’s purse through chronic mismanagement. One consequence of 
this is that the new generation is increasingly disillusioned by this political 
rhetoric, used by many leaders stir up public opinion and maximise their 
votes.” 


The Chuuk State Legislature recently introduced Bill No. 11-12-08, 
which later became law, creating the Future Status Commission: 


to review and recommend possible political status suitable for 
long term financial survival of Chuuk State after the economic 
assistance provided under the amended Compact between the 
FSM and US expires in 2023, and for other purposes. 


This particular move contradicts the spirit and language of the 
Constitution. For example, the Constitution promotes the concept of 
unity in diversity, and the Compact should not be seen as the source of 
Micronesian survival, since Micronesians continuity is dependent on the 
ainang system. Ainang binds people together and survives on the principles 
of reciprocity and sharing as deeply rooted in Micronesian traditions and 
cultures, like the sawei system in Yap. To divide the Federation would mean 
disaster. The FSM could become a softer target for transnational crime as 


44 Hezel, ‘Chuuk Independence: Why and How?’. 
45 The ongoing feuding among political leaders at all levels is affecting the new generation in terms 
of their future as the year 2023 is not too far away. See Heather Jarvis, ‘Voices of Young Women Need 
to Be Heard, Says Micronesian Youth Leader, Interview with Lucille Sain’, ABC Radio Australia, 11 
March 2014, www.radioaustralia.net.au/international/2014-03-07/voices-of-young-women-need- 
to-be-heard-says-micronesian-youth-leader/1265114. 
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law and order would be compromised.” Political observers see Chuuk’s 
move as a teething problem, a typical symptom of a young nation finding 
its way to maturity. Moreover, those in the secessionist movement need to 
understand that to secede requires jumping many complex hurdles. One 
of the hurdles is compliance with the constitutional process that protects 
the nation’s political integrity. The process for splitting the Federation is 
subject to Article IV, Section 1, which states: 


an amendment to [the] Constitution may be proposed by 
a constitutional convention, popular initiative, or Congress 
in a manner provided by law. A proposed amendment shall 
become a part of the Constitution when approved by 3/4 of 
the votes cast on that amendment in each of 3/4 of the states. 
If conflicting constitutional amendments submitted to the voters 
at the same election are approved, the amendment receiving the 
highest number of affirmative votes shall prevail to the extent of 
such conflict.” 


Domestic debates are fundamentally important steps towards developing 
the FSM’s social and political health; they provide opportunities for 
self-evaluation and thus the resolution of complex issues. The political 
discourse between the federal government and its constituents is subject 
to Article VIII, Section 1, which states, ‘a power expressly delegated to the 
national government, or a power of such an indisputably national character 
as to beyond the power of a state control, is a national power’.** The state 
governments have consistently held the position that anything that is not 
specifically provided for in the Constitution falls withing the bounds of 
state jurisdiction. Lawyers and academics have been exploring specific 
measures to pre-empt jurisdictional rifts arising between the disputants. 
One suggestion is that they negotiate outside the Constitutional Court on 
the basis of Micronesian cultural principles of fairness and equity.” This 
is because if the national governmental continues to assert control over 
matters that are not clearly defined as its prerogative, it may antagonise the 
states and undermine solidarity. Instead, the issue should be premised on 


46 Michael Yui, ‘Border Security: Transnational Crime in Micronesia. Part 3: Micronesia and 
Its Law Enforcement Problems’, 6 March 2012, www.asiapacificdefencereporter.com/articles/216/ 
Border-security-Transnational-crime-in-Micronesia. 

47 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article IX, Section 1. 

48 The Constitution of the Federated States of Micronesia, Article VIII, Section 1. 

49 My personal opinion as no literature exists on this particular topic. Many leaders rigidly follow 
the constitutional process and the law to solve their differences. Unfortunately, apparently no one has 
bothered to consider negotiation outside the constitutional process to settle this difference and find 
a solution based on FSM traditional principles of fairness and equity. 
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striking a balance based on mutual interests to strengthen national unity.” 
Traditional leaders may therefore have a role to play in the undefined 
legal areas. 


Political and Economic Challenges 


Since colonisation, economic goals for Micronesia have always been set 
by outsiders and designed to benefit outsiders. For example, during the 
Japanese period, economic development in Micronesia was seen as very 
successful, although such success did not benefit Micronesians. The US, 
under the trusteeship agreement, was tasked with developing the islands 
but failed to carry out its mandate. After Micronesians’ pushed for 
a new political status, the US poured millions of dollars into Micronesia 
to compensate for years of neglect.*! This sudden injection of money 
resulted in the creation of the classic model of economic dependency. 
This model characterises Micronesians as being incapable of fending 
for themselves due to a lack of economic infrastructure, a social system 
that hinders capitalism and an unfriendly legal system that discourages 
foreign investment necessary to stimulate economic activities to promote 
the trickle-down effect.’ The problem with this analysis is that it applies 
a neoclassical economic model, which is better suited to big economies, 
not Micronesia. It is therefore not surprising that the trickle-down effect 
has not been very effective in Micronesia. The Micronesian social system, 
which is the backbone of Micronesian survivability, continues to be 
misunderstood by outside economists. It should be remembered that the 
implantation of any economic philosophy that requires the dismantling 
of the central pillar of indigenous life—communal and kinship support— 
is doomed to fail. The nature of the Micronesian economic system as 
inherently opposed to wholesale capitalism should be subject to further 
studies to ensure the development of a suitable economic model to 
sustain continuity. 


50 My personal opinion. 

51 Yet, oddly, the predominate literature has portrayed the US as neglecting the FSM since the end 
of WWII. See Hanlon, Remaking Micronesia, pp. 90-91. 

52 The FSM has been characterised by many reports by outsiders as lacking infrastructure and 
having unfriendly laws for foreign investment. See e.g. Asian Development Bank, Federated States of 
Micronesia Development Framework 2012. Looking to the Future: A Foundation for Discussion at the 
FSM Development Partners Forum, 2012, www.adb.org/sites/default/files/linked-documents/cobp- 
fsm-2014-2016-oth-01.pdf. 
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In his State of the Nation address in 2012, President Mori expressed the 
need for Micronesians to change their mindset: 


our governments need to prioritize and align development efforts 
with its development plan. Our governments must always ensure 
that the allocation of our financial resources adheres to our 
development plans. Our governments must formulate sound 
policies and regulations that are business and development 
friendly in order to attract more foreign investments and improve 
related ratings by the World Bank. We must also facilitate the 
privatization of our government-owned enterprises. These steps 
are essential to promote economic growth.” 


While this speech articulated sound goals for developing the FSM’s 
economy, there was no roadmap provided for how this would be achieved. 
Decades of development rhetoric has not translated into anything 
concrete to benefit the people. Development theories are illusive concepts 
that have been routinely fed to the public for political purposes rather 
than economic benefits.* By and large, they have never filtered down to 
capture the public’s attention and support. 


From this author’s perspective, development means devising and 
implementing processes that allow a country to utilise knowledge, skills 
and attitudes that sustain a desired lifestyle. It means sustaining self- 
sufficiency and adapting the modes of production in conjunction with 
global forces to suit local context. A wholesale import of economic 
models designed to overwhelm Micronesias unique circumstances are 
not conducive to the FSM’s development.” Micronesians have tried to 
grapple with what development entails ever since the traditional social 
system came into contact with the colonial economic system. Theories of 
economic development are far removed from the realities of day-to-day 


53 Emmanuel Mori, State of the Nation Address, 18 May 2012, p. 9. 

54 Political rhetoric on economic development has been fed to the public since the beginning of 
the Compact in 1986. However, in reality, nothing much came from successive economic plans. See 
Giff Johnson, ‘Ad Hoc Decisions Don’t Make It in an Increasingly Complex World’, Pacific Institute 
of Public Policy, 9 October 2013. 

55 Since the ideas of development have entered Micronesia, they seem to suggest that the Micronesian 
lifestyle has problems. Micronesians have seemingly believed this suggestion and want to imitate 
the capitalist way of life. The question remains, why? For some explanations, see Francis X. Hezel, 
‘Reflection of Micronesia’s Economy’, Micronitor, Majuro, 29 April 1973, www.micsem.org/pubs/ 
articles/economic/frames/reflectfr.htm. 
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life for most Micronesians.** What they know is that their subsistence 
lifestyle provides sustenance and keeps the extended family together. 
By comparison, Western economic development seems abstract and 
unrelated to the life they have been accustomed to since their ancestors 
made the islands their home. Those that do not move into the wage 
economy and remit money are often on the margins of this system and 
still rely, in part, on ainang for support. 


The Western mode of economic production based on mass commercial 
consumerism is not suitable for the FSM’s circumstances due to a lack 
of appropriate technology, lack of infrastructure, the small size of the 
islands and the social structure.” To Micronesians, development is about 
protecting and sustaining their subsistence way of life and safeguarding their 
traditional practices with small-scale technology that may complement 
their lifestyle. For example, a small outboard engine for fishing, solar 
energy to provide lighting and operate electrical household appliances, 
new models of cooperative stores for bartering goods and handicrafts, and 
small retail outlets that will provide necessary manufactured items and 
jobs. To this end, ‘development’ may then be defined as the capacity to 
accommodate changes while maintaining the health of the environment 
and sustaining the extended family system, particularly in the low-lying 
islands.’ The low-lying islanders’ ideas could be applied to the economies 
of the volcanic islands, utilising their different capacity for integrating 
traditional and modern economic practices, so long as development 
does not negatively affect the fragile environment. Again, appropriate 
technology and infrastructure to cater for both domestic and international 
consumerism may be possible, but within the Micronesian brand of 
development and under local control.” 


56 My encounters with many people at the grassroots level during my field study (in Pohnpei, 
January 2011, and Chuuk, June 2013) suggest that the language of development, such as ‘statistics’, 
‘evidence’ and ‘gross national product’, are foreign concepts that are not yet fully understood by many 
Micronesians (despite even my attempts to explain these concepts in the simplest form possible). 
Planting taros, gardening and fishing dominated our discourses. 

57 The geographical conditions and cultural system of the FSM are incompatible with the ideas 
of capitalism, something that consultants have often misunderstood. Capitalism does not seem to be 
a viable way for the future development of the FSM. 

58 J. Dobbin and Francis X. Hezel, ‘Sustainable Human Development in Micronesia: Origin 
and Meaning of the Term’, Micronesian Counselor, No. 21, March 1998, www.micsem.org/pubs/ 
counselor/frames/sushumdevfr.htm. 

59 Dobbin and Hezel, ‘Sustainable Human Development in Micronesia’. 
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Revisiting the Traditional System 


Traditional economic practices are premised on a network system, 
patterned along socio-cultural lines in terms of labour relations; resource 
management; and the interconnection between families, clans, villages, 
islands and regions. This system remains central to Micronesia’s economic 
sustainability and is intrinsically linked to Micronesians’ identity, which 
is deeply rooted in the nation’s history. It is about assisting each other 
when the need arises, for example, in agricultural and fishing activities, 
construction of houses and canoe building, and the maintenance of local 
knowledge and the clanship system.® For example, the sawei system in 
Yap and clanship connections in Pohnpei, Chuuk and Kosrae maintain 
the flow of ideas and goods and help redress inequality throughout 
Micronesia today. 


The Micronesian labour system has been modified to adapt to the new 
economic circumstances introduced under colonialism and maintained 
through globalisation. Today, labour relations have two major aspects, 
voluntary and paid work.®' For example, in the low-lying islands, many 
people continue to volunteer their labour in exchange for a particular 
item as payment, or they may be obliged to assist due to familial ties. The 
volunteer, in return, expects the recipient of such labour to reciprocate 
when the need for future work arises, thus triggering the obligation and 
response cycle. The interconnection and voluntary model underscores 
the foundation of the economic mode of production in traditional 
Micronesian societies. It also protects members of the community from 
exploitation. This practice has continued through successive colonial 
periods until today. In some instances, labour can be paid for with items 
like cigarettes, alcohol and other Western items that are considered 
temporary but a luxury. 


60 Gonzaga Puas, Labour Standards in the FSM, FSM Department of Justice, Palikir, Pohnpei, 12 
April 2005, pp. 2-5. 

61 Puas, Labour Standards, pp. 2-5. 

62 Puas, Labour Standards, pp. 2-5. 

63 Puas, Labour Standards, pp. 2-5. 
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Figure 18: People of Rewow village, in 2014, on Lekinioch work to 
replace pandanus sheets on foeng, the ainang faal of Sopunpi, 
demonstrative of the principle of alilis fengen. 


Source: Photograph taken by Amanson Ansin in 2014. 


Observers and historians, such as Hezel, have noted that the rise of the 
cash economy is weakening the very foundation of the Micronesian 
family structure.“ It has ruptured the family connection, and many 
wage or salary earners are forming what sociologists refer to as ‘nuclear 
families’. Nuclear families, by and large, manage their own family affairs 
and depend on money they earn as self-contained and self-supporting 
economic units. They can afford luxuries in life and buy many things they 
want without sharing with their extended family.” Hezel’s observation 
may be true in a few cases; however, Micronesians prefer to remain within 
the extended family system as it provides security, certainty and social 
acceptance. One can argue that the cash economy is not threatening 
traditional Micronesian socio-cultural foundations but, rather, has 
reinforced its structure. The strength of the traditional system rests with 
how Micronesians rearticulate the forces of the cash system to suit their 
contemporary lifestyle. Some examples can be illustrated by the way 
money has been absorbed and distributed like a commodity itself within 
the extended family structure. 


64 Hezel, The New Shape of Old Island Cultures, pp. 1-10. 

65 In the Trust Territory period, nuclear families formed when people were new to a place and 
had no relatives nearby (e.g. when working on assignment for the government). It was not due to a 
deliberate move to be separated from the rest of the extended family. Today, the ‘nuclear family’ does 
not exist in the FSM. 
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Money is not new to Micronesians; it first appeared during the colonial 
period. It has been used by Micronesians to buy Western commodities to 
supplement one’s lifestyle. For example, when food items are bought, they 
are distributed to close relatives who live nearby. In return, traditional 
foods are shared with the members who earned the cash.® Further, when 
a member of the extended family needs money to satisfy a community 
obligation, other members of the extended family will pool their money 
together to assist the member who sought assistance. Those who cannot 
assist can volunteer their services to perform the tasks required. Funerals 
and family meetings naturally oblige extended family members to 
contribute. Family members who have an earning capacity cannot operate 
outside the extended family system, as to do so would bring social stress 
upon themselves. As my grandfather once said, ‘people do not eat money, 
but food’. This is in reference to WWII, where money was worthless. It 
is also about the fact that a person may have money, but what could that 
person do if people refuse to sell their food to them? Or, to put it simply, 
what can money earners do when faced with sudden unemployment or 
illness? Would they eat the money they earned? Who would provide care 
in lieu of the members of the extended family? Even those families now 
living in the heartland of the cash economy, the US, continue to maintain 
connections with each other, especially when important social events arise 
that require the pooling of financial resources. 


Conclusion 


Micronesians face many challenges today, ranging from economic 
development and constitutional issues to education, health and the 
development of a new generation of leaders. Maintaining the fluidity 
of the traditional system is the foundation for Micronesians’ future 
survival. It is an evolving system that has been at the heart of Micronesian 
history. It has adapted, transformed and rearticulated itself, even under 
the stresses caused by ongoing engagement with the outside world and 
the current tides of globalisation. Successive waves of colonial regimes 
attempted to undermine the traditional system by inserting their own 
brands of development and different regimes of governance, all of which 


66 My personal experience. On weekends, the extended family worships together and share, and 
exchanges food while visiting each other. Money is also circulated at this time through food shopping 
and by request from relatives. 
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were largely unsuccessful. Micronesian countermeasures were adopted 
through the process of adaptation, which arrested alien practices that 
could not be assimilated into its indigenous cultural practices. That is, 
Micronesians only accepted the essential elements of colonialism that 
ensured indigenous continuity. The current, relatively new, Micronesian 
Government has the task of ensuring that its modern legal, political, 
social, health and economic institutions perpetuate relevant traditional 
historical doctrines that define how Micronesia’s future should be shaped. 
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